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The Heritage r f 
Urban Desi. n 


j 1 The Begin Bings 

V ■ 

In the long history from camp to village a handful of innova¬ 
tions accelerated the art of settlement design. In agricultural 
• societies such an innovat ion may be symbolized by the^plow, for 
' it boosted food production enough to free some people from tilling 
the soil and enabled them to attend to other pursuits. With the 
^4 plow, man put his first lines on the earth’s surface. On the flat 
jh riverside floodlands—dviiization's first titled soil—the plow etched 
parallel furrows which added up to a number of plots, more or 
M; less rectangular in shape, Agricultural societies needed a system 
(I oi cas y * af >d division for crop planning and land ownership* They 
\J ,^ i0 needed a system of land plotting for redivision and rcappor- 
^ tionment after a floods an annual event on the Nile, the Tigris* 
y an d the Euphrates Rivers. Rectilinear plotting suited all these needs 
. \ perfectly. 11 enabled men to plan the use of land. 

A* Jogic of, the plow, led to rectilinear plotting in the field, 
* the geometry of mud-brick hou^c construction, as well as the need 
■ J for easy land division, ted to rectilinear plotting in the town. Vil- 
1 lage dwellers, too, had to be able to measure and record land plots 
■ £ for ownership, tra ns terra), or rudimentary planning. Hiey also had 
1- to divide their urban lots into squares, yards, or gardens. Mud 



Air view ofjectill^for tend division 
in a farming area^ 




A village of rectilinear mud-brick houses. 
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Khor xabgd, Iraq „ 8th century, fix. 
An example of rectilinear town layout. 



A circular village* Air view of Ba lla Village in 
Northern Rhodesia. Small huts form the outer 


circle. The chief s compound is in the center. 
Cattle pens line the outer circle of huts. 



Successive walls built around Paris from it 
founding to the 19th century 



The Temple of Poseidon ai Cape %onmort 
as seen approaching the A :t \ mainland. 




brick, convenient lengths of roofing lumber, and house planning i 
were all combined in the logic of rectilinear town plot ling , Recti¬ 
linear layout is found in the entire history of town building, li was 
used in_anc ient and later Greek towns; m Roman colonial out¬ 
posts; and in the Jndian, Chinese, and pre-Columbian cities. Our 
early colonial settlements employed this basic idea and its many 
variations. Indeed, the biggest application that has ever been made 
of I he rcc ljjincar or gridiron configuration was the division of the 
entire Western United States as prescribed by land ordinances 
dating back to our national independence, Bui the rectilinear was 
not the only geometric system used in the history of town planning. 

The grid layout was accompanied and probably preceded by an 
equally important layout system: the circul ar form of settl ement . 
The grid had been the product or the farmer; the circle was origi¬ 
nally the product of the h erdsman , the descendant of the hunter 
and the ancestor of the warrior. In the circle was found an id-al 
form for fencing in cattle, for it enclosed a maximum of land wRh 
a minimum of fence. That, however, was not its only advantage, 
for a fence could, besides keeping cattle in, also keep an enemy 
out, The major role of the circular form of town layout was to be 
a defensive one. Early fortified io\Vm* usually built on hilltops or 
on islands, had protective walls which were more or less circular 
enclosures. 

The immediate descendant of the circular form w>as the radio- 
cetUric 1 the means by which circular settlements enlarge. The 
radioce ntric pattern develops from the circular by first growing 
outward along the radial routes; die wedge-shaped areas between , 
thc radials filling in gradually. Fortress cities, for example, de¬ 
veloped small settlements around their gates and along the road¬ 
ways. Eventually these settlements grew enough to require a 
second encircling wall, and then a third and fourth. This process 
kept repeating itself, from ancient Athens or Rome to nineteenth- 
century Paris or Vienna. But this gets us a little ahead of our 
story. 

While there is much to learn from all the Jcssons of the past, 
both East and West, we do best to concentrate on the history 
of urban design in Western civilization, starting with ancient 
Greece. From there, in spite of many interruptions, we can trace 
a definite continuity, In ancient Greece the ideas and ideals upon 
which Western civilization is based were brought to first maturity. 
There, too, first matured a humanist basis for urban design and 
the skills to go with it. 


^ Ancient C ree cj^ 

The sunlight in Greece is brilliant and revealing; the air is 
clear and the land form is rocky and hilly. The landscape of 
Greece is powerfully assertive. Its presence is keenly felt at all 
times, A\ y\ight the clear air allows the stars, too, to present them¬ 
selves in brilliant array. 

This Inspiring landscape roused the ancient Greeks to wide 
intellectual speculation, They ascribed values to particularly prom¬ 
inent or unique pieces of land t as did many early civilizations. 
The high places in the land became jacrcil. In Athens, the high 
place was originally ajorlified hilltrjp. which, with the later 
growth of the city, became the sacred precinct, the Acropolis, 
It was a ^itc tor yne tern ploy of. thojjods, their treasures, and 
their if ic ik Li he a ru facts, Athens proper developed below the 
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Acropolis, starting -H tlw cnirmhv U* ihe tuiiic^ hill hk! t.v[anJ- 
ini! ilonsi the mainr nmte* a*- ,1 circular cnnccpl ol 'whlVnunt. I lie 
auora developed .it I he loot el ihe Acropolis alone ll>o huik leading 
10 ATIiens' jwL^Piraeu*', and was ihe eilvs political'and com¬ 
mercial heart. 

The attitude of the ancient Greeks toward town design steins 
from their sense of the finite, the idea that all things should be 
of a tlclinite size to be comprehensible nnd workable. Aristuth 
described the ideal sf/c of a cil y\ or polls , noting that less dip 
] 0,000 people are too few to constitute a viable political cnli 
and more than 20,000 are loo unwieldy. The early Greek chit 
were qunsbreeiilinear, the houses being small cubicles^ and the 
early jowns a jumbled mass of irregular rectangular cells. The 
jprccl was not treated as a pimcipal design element but as the 
minimal leftover space for circulation. The meeting place was 
neither in the house nor in the street, but in the agora. In time 
the agora became the marketplace as well as the place of as¬ 
sembly—in eiTcct, the downtown area of ancient Greek society. 
The climale of the Mediterranean, too, had great influence on 
town design. 

The Greek stress on _the finite is clearly seen in the design of 
their buildings arid towns which never attempted to overwhelm 
nature but, rather, asserted themselves graciously as another 
component. The temple of Sunion at the headlands of Attica as 
seen from the sea embodies this harmony—as do the Greek 
towns in their total natural settings. Because Greek architectural 
massing and detailing were made to man’s measure, Greek build¬ 
ings always gave a sense of human measure to the landscape. 
Often the landscape lacked completely any objects for dimensional 
reference. Such man-made objects are conveniently called "para- 
meters." It is thisjense of human measure that architects call 
"scaled 1 

Three examples of Greek deTgn illustrate these qualities: the 
Athenian Acropolis; the Athenian agora; and the Greek colonial, 
towns. 


/i 


[he Acropolis 

The buildings of the Acropolis were once believed to exemplify 
Ihe Greeks’ preoccupation with limited entities. Sited on the sacred 
spots of the Acropolis, the component buildings were once 
thought to iack ^ visible de si gn rel ation ships with each other. Such 
evaluations would have insulted the ancient Greek architect. For 
while the buildings of the Acropojis do jiot have a geometrical 
axial relationship, they do have a very definite visual relationship. 
This is evident when one approaches them from afar, from middle 
viewing distance, and from dose up. The buildings of the Acropolis 
w'ere not designed according to any drafting-table geometry. They 

■ ygre conceived, built, and rebuilt over a long period of observa¬ 
tion and reflection—-to be seen by the human eye anii experienced 

t' by people moving on foot. Their design discipline w-as not the ab¬ 
stract plan: it was the real experience of people. 

The Acropolis group consisted of buildings which, individually 
!r 3r d together, gave measure to surrounding space. They articulated 
: the s pace of nature as. a scries of purposefully sculptured masses. 

The visual sophistication of the Parthenon’s design is only too 
I' well known—so well known that it has obscured the design so* 

■ phisdcadon of the entire Acropolis group. From the Acropolis 
proper, for example, there was a striking panoramic view of the 



A Grff k temple at Segesta, Sklly. An example of 
the Greeks' skill in setting a temple in nature. 



Ancient Athens ca. 400 B.C tt showing the agora 
and the Acropolis in relation w 
the dry's walls and hills. 



The Acropolis of Athens. 
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The Parthenon from the Propyfaea, 



The Athenian agora with the Odcon against 
a background of stoas> 
In the distance, the Acropolis, 



The Agora of Athens as seen looking 
down from the Acropolis . 


Finn of the Athenian agora, 2nd century D,c 




surrounding hills and mountains. The sacred character of the 
Acropolis itself may very likely have derived from this stirring 
visual relationship, this panorama was dramatically accented by 
the foreground of man-made temples. They added man's work 
to nature s, Lesser designers might have blocked these vistas by 
placing buildings squarely on axis with the features of the overall 
\iew , I he Greeks placed their buildings to relate faraway vhta 
keeping all in clear, visible rdntionshipr“ 

The buildings nf die Acropolis and ihcir siting illustrate one 
concept for grouping buildings. A considerable amount of Athens’ 
public wealth was spent on them. Below the Acropolis, however, 
a rather different concept evolved, one which nobly sufficed for 
less lavish buildings and which employed exactly the opposite 
concept of grouping. 

St he Agora 

Whereas the Acropolis consisted of masses articulating space, 
the_buildings pfjhe agora served as facades to form an enclosed 
Ji— - n ?E3£$- The agora, too, was built over a long span of timeT 
Its early buddings were small and unified visually by their smaller 
shapes, details, and sizes. The later buildings~were longer and 
more regular. All were-grouped around a central open space . 
Small gap between the* buildings led to smaller^h^eVafspces 
and to phthyvdys to various parts of the city. 

Because they were low, the buildings created a comfortable 
sense of ' .spatial* e nclosure. Statues and other sculptural details 
2££SB.t£d Jhc^ centra I open space here and there ^The buildings, 
bein g regular and architecturally horizontal, gave a sense of stable 
£#?se. A pediment seen outlined against the sky here was baT* 
anced by other pediments elsewhere, repeating a theme similar 
to a range of mountain profiles. The smalle r buildings were sym¬ 
metrical and on varying ground levels. Combining all structures 
was their similar detailing— the visual composition of the whole 
group being one of asymmetrica l bal a nce. The cohe sive design 
d em ents gave a sen se of visual stability to what would otherwise 
have been a chaotic assemblage. 

Essentially, though, it was the idea of massing buildings to 
itPIJ? 1 . spatial enclosure that bound the parts into the whole. The 
v ^agora was, first an d foremost, an urban space. Its buildings were 
constantly being changed to alter the character of the space, but 
the space prevailed. In later days the Romans buiTt a bulky music 
hall at one end of the agora, somewhat out of scale with the existing 
buildings. The agora then became a spatial setting for this one 
focal building, But it was stijl a space. „ " • 

The lesson of the agora as an urban space "is that urban s pac e 
is fl exibje. Like the gridiron plan it allows many changes in its 
component buildings. Unity js maintained as !on« as the build- 
ings are reasonably sympathetic'"in scale. Because space is the 
essential experience, the component buildings do not have to be 
lavishly detailed. Indeed, the nioie modest the buildings, the more 
successfully they function as supporting elements. Here, con¬ 
trasted with the concept of the Acropolis, is a technique far 
achieving distinction in a modest group of buildings and giving 
them « place of common focus—even though they house "quite 
Uillcrent activities. 

Like all lessons from other times or places, this one must be 
■.arefullv understood Designers of urban spaces have to under- 
-lard fully how people actually used them. The agora was con- 
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concepts of mkui ilcdgn, 

\lrrt'k Towns 


except for lire Acropolis, the agora, nml a scries of enclosing 
i -^ s * .Alberts as :i city was a duster of irregular cells. liy llic 

tc Greek architects tlevelopeti a design cmiccpt for whole 
i towns, the form of Athens was immutable. It conUI not he tom 
down and rebuilt, However. Greek architects had ample op¬ 
portunities to build entire towns elsewhere. 

The design ideas which they used came from long experience 
and observation. Its principles are credited to a law yer named 
HinWamus, who lived in the fifth century me. He proposed 
regular street layouts dong gridiron patients. Some of his in¬ 
spiration probably derived from ancient Babylonia, where open 
plazas were interspersed throughout the grid layout. The plan of 
^Athens — harbor , . Piraeu s, is attributed to Hippodamus and is an 
example of this concept* 

The Greeks thought of .cities as areas of finite siz e, compre¬ 
hensible to the eye and politically workable. They built them as 
a senes of rectangular blocks or cells, all adding up to a whole 
town, designed from the inside out and ending against a steep 
hillside or along a shore. The town sites were quite often built 
on irregular topography. The harbors of such towns were en¬ 
closed by walled quays with the agora located alongside the 
.harbor. 

, When a town reached its largest practical size—this largely 
determined by the capacity of surrounding farmland to feed the 
population—growth was terminated and a new town started at 
another propitious site, usually not too far away. The new town 
was called a and when that in turn reached its max- 

• imum size, they started another one, The first neopolis was then 

called a or ol d town, Miletus , the hometown of 

Hippodamus, is said to have spawned some seventy or more 

• new towns. 

The perfection of this Term and the way of life it represented 
.is best visualized by studying the plan of Miletus, Pricnc, or 
; Alexandria. The world of these little towns was the world of 
the Mediterranean, many of whose societies built towns based ori 
‘ the general design concepts perfected by the Greeks, Not the 
vlesM of them were the Romans, who adopted and enlarged 
upon the ideas of Greece and added a few of their own. 


I 

.Urban Design in Ancie nt Rome 

a 

r Whereas the Greeks, were motivated by a^ense of the finite 
yin their towns and buildings, the Romans were motivated by 
Iflj flhiical power and orga n ization. The proportions nnd sizes of 
architecture —its scale.— were based primarily on human 
i nrea^rcmfrug . Once established, these s tandard s determ ined the 
mS °^ a whole building . The Romany on the other htind, used 
i a Ji£l~SjLfdJ> portiQfl 5 that would h^irnKmiously relate the various 
; parts of a huildjnu to each other but not necessarily io human 
|E£aSjxt:e, The size of^a column determined!, by rules of propofT' 
|ion t t he s izes j>f a 11 oijier elements. The basic dimension in such 



«though built before his time. 



fVlM +1M tt 

Thf Creek colonial town of Pritne, illustrating 
the principles of Hippodamus* 
but planned after his ttn\e< 
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Aosta, a typical K*mutn military town. 



XinmuL North Africa. Bttih a . d , 
100-II7 r A Roman to \oftiat town « 


ti syskrn of proportion n called :i “module /* For their buildings 
ihc Romans usually chose l ar ge ,m<iduks iri order to achieve a 
sense of overpowering grandeur. In their tovsns they chose 
another l.iml nF n i rh<JuJc + one for relating all the parts of the 
tuw11 ^ Ie t * 1iR ' ( h>nc this, too, in a sense* Their urb.in 

!H f ld lj lc_w; i s iLj luiiie but the Roman urban module was more 
n h sln i c L 'I hey chose to think of the basic pattern of a town, not 
as houses made to human scale, but as overall street patterns 
nude For military government, 

A Ko mnn colonial town was -n 'system of gridiron streets en¬ 
closed hyjusal). The wall was built first; the buildings came 
Inter. ] radiiionally, they used a plow in the ceremony to lay out 
the town walls, perhaps symbolically recalling the origin of die 
rectilinear town firm. The Homans, with their emphasis on street 
layout, introduced the idea of major and minor streets- ^,, 
fliain streets at figlM nnglffs- They were called a “cardo” and“a 
' dccumanus " and divided the town into four quarters. 

This system of town design was a simple but well -organized 
framework for a town’s many buildings. The places of public 
assembly, were the jhealer, t he ar ena, and ^he market. However, 
they were not_pjaccd axiuJIy^on the .streets, as one might expect 
from such a highly organized society. The public buildings, too. 
were treated as elements..subordinate, to the street layout" rather 
than as monumental features. The development" of fully monu¬ 
mental design concepts came in ancient Rome in its duttered 
central area, 

7 he Republican Forum in Rome 




Developing alongside the Tiber River at a point that could be 
crossed, Rome’s eariy settlement was atop one of its seven hills, 
the Capitoline. The base of this hill became a marketplace and 
eventually, as in Athens, the comnfercial and administrative heart 
Of Rome — the Old or Republican Forum. 

Because the •level area was small, only about five or six acres, 
buildings were crowded close together. They were conce ived as 
individual objects with no forma l re lationshi p between each 
other except for their .locatipn^along_a_common narrow space, 
about a thousand feet long on an east-west axis,"TacfTo'ftho 
Forum’s buildings, big or small, was in effect a monument to its 
sponsor, cofrimcrnorating him or some event associated with him. 
As an architectural group it had the character of a permanent 
carnival, So exhibitionist were all these buildings that the Romans 
resorted to a novel method to give prominence to the Republican 
Forum's most important.building, the Senate's assembly house, 
or "Curia." The Curia was a small blocklike building amidst a 
horde of giants. Its exterior walls were left practically bare, fts 
distinction lay in being the only plain building among many highly 
decorated ones, and in being smaller than any of them—‘actually 
n gixid design approach. T ime has brought about ewhat the 
same scale relationship between New York’s old ( Hall and 
its modern skyscraper neighbors. 

The buildings of the Republican Forum (509 u..'.-27 a.c.) 
represent the development of steadily increasing political power. 
Successive buildings were ever larger than their predecessors. 
Gradually, Roman architects realized that the solution to design¬ 
ing grand arrays or buildings lay not in the superlative 1 ; of mussjns 
or detailing, but in grouping the buildines to form iirb -t! spaces. 
IVdugK they saw (lie design utility of enclosed are!;:.,.;.. r .d of 




Thr ItefitiHiran F'irum u j 

H I trie ahoiy t tr , r'ri\tti/r 


The Republican Forum, The Curia (Assembly) 
is the center building. 
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urban space a*- lhe\ *>at m then hipp'Uliome-. ilwii nii.itcr, <>r 
in (he Colosseum, Oi pci fi.ips they recognized this concept in 
lilt 1 many ancient iri’tics of the Mediu-rrationn world uhiJi i]r-v 
had conquered, particularly those in Greece and Egypt, Al any 
rale, they recognised the utility of The concept of enclosed space, 
architectural and u b.ni, and they perfected its use. 

[ The Imperial Ftv 


The extension > lie Forum during the period of (lie Empire 
. (2? H.C.-476 A.li. i demonstrates this skill, I ike (he Republican 

Forum, it was built along an axis determined ho the space left 
between liiils in the central city. This axis started about midway 
along the Republican Forum's axis and proceeded in a northwest 
direction for over a thousand feet, The design concept of the 
Imperial Forum was as different front that of the Republican 
Forum as Athens’ Acropolis is from its agora. Here, again, archi¬ 
tectural and.urban masses were made subordinate to spaces . 

The Imperial Forum was composed of square, rectilinear, and 
semicircular plazas, each formed by a colonnade and acting as 
a setting for a key focal building; a temple or basilica at the 
end of the space. Such a configuration had many advantages. In 
particular, it created distinct places within a still Jarger~place. 
Further, individual plazas could readily be connected by a colon¬ 
nade, which acted as both transition and link. 


Perhaps the Romans were fortunate in having two completely 
different forums so close together, What complements they must 
have been to each other: the old one full of odd comers and 
places, cool and informal; the new one, spacious and open, bril¬ 
liant with sunlight and order! The Imperial Forum was a work 
of great clarity, of immense regular spaces framed by colossal 
buildings. In contrast, the Republican Forum was a jumble of 
buildings, arranged incidentally along an irregular spine oi space. 
The modern visitor can no longer discern the concept of the 
Imperial Forum, for its enclosed spaces disappeared when its 
buildings vanished. In contrast, the Republican Forum, now an 
array of stones, still suggests its original character: that of archi¬ 
tectural masses. 

The Roman architects continued to develop their ideas of en¬ 
closed space. They designed buildings to be contained in the 
centers or on the sides of larger spaces, at the ends of long 
spaces, and facing each other across spaces. The Imperial Forum 
".as nearly a textbook of al! types. The ultimate refinement of 
their space concepts can be seen in the large baths of Rome, which 
consisted of immense building masses in immense architectural 
spaces. A colonnade marked the edge of the complex and the 
space in which the main bath building sat. The colonnade served 
V a very useful purpose, too, for it housed many shops. While 
readily accessible to the bathers, the shops with their profusion 
of goods were not visually distracting or unharmonious for they 
were screened by the colonnade's columns. The Renaissance ar¬ 
chitect Andrea Palladio was to employ the same idea much later 
in designing the service buildings of villas. 

Hadrian's Villa 

Hadrians country villa, 10 miles from Rome, manifests the 
' skill of late Roman architects in arranging complex groups in 
' natural settings, utilizing both spatial and mass concents . Hadrian's 
v. villa consisted of many regular court spaces connected at irregular 
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Thr frinphi of Ammon nt Karnak in Egypt. 
Pfoie vsifinal avenues, accented hy pyfoas and 
tvtirt spaces, lead q reUghus inner sanaum. 



"£h£mL. 5 ! Forum ^ The buildings were designed 

to form large regulaTspaces. 



E£PUMlCJ^Sl 


The Re^iitdiran and Imperial Forums together. 
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Roman temples at Boalhek, 




































ILnlriiW'y i iV/a near Rome, Sfoit i a.uw were bent 
at sped at joint* to i ntjnst to iht* hilly site. 



Hadrian's villa, Even in ruins, the 
principle of the joints which connected major axes 
atuf spaces can he discerned. 



by Palladio, 


fortified pr trial to a u\itU* to* m 
site of an early marl of. 


angles* The major court spaces were located to fit the topography 
mwl their interconnection was achieved through the careful bend¬ 
ing nf the archhcLlural axes- Fhc links where I fie axes bent were 
usually small openings nr small chambers By passing from a 
large space into si small chamber and lhen into another large 
space nt n different angle, the effect of irregularity was nearly 
canceled. The observer, rather than having his orientation, con¬ 
fused, was comfortably summoned from one space to another, 
"Nuts die courtyard spaces were strongly related to each other, 
nrul the whole complex well adapted to the dramatic topography- 

All of these design ideas were to inspire the architects of the 
Rcmihsancc n few centuries later, for they were models for all 
architects lu see. To the Roman architect Vitruvius can be at¬ 
tributed the foundations rjf theoretical design thinking. In his Ten 
Hooks of Architecture he related the experience of Roman ar¬ 
chitecture and town design (Ms writing includes many practical 
suggestions, such as the iocajjon of streets in relation to prevaili ng 
winds, the siting of public building s, t he testing of drinking water 
by examining the entrails of local anima ls., and the design of 
plazas . 

To make their cities habitable, the Romans became great civil 
engineers: they built long aqueducts, and a road system to tie 
their empire together; they perfected arch and dome construction; 
and in Rome they built the ancient world’s greatest sewer system . 
These brilliant engineering feats allowed Rome to function, but 
did not make it more livable. With the transport of water and food 
from distant sources, the Romans introduced art imbalance into 
the harmonies of nature. Raw sewage was dumped into the Tiber* 
whereas in earlier or smaller cities it would have been used to 
fertilize surrounding farmland. The sewer was an ingenious device 
to solve a problem thaL should have been avoided completely. 
The Greeks with their sense of the finite never had to face such 
dilemmas; they avoided them. The new towns of the Greeks were 
envisioned as self-sufficient and balanced communities in the Med¬ 
iterranean world. So were some of the Roman towns, such as 
those In North Africa, serving as old soldiers' homes. So, £oo f were 
some of the major outpost towns, like Nliaics, Cut Rome., the miun 
center of administration, was never made livable except for a 
privileged few. 

To speak of real success in such a complex and large civiliza¬ 
tion—and to speak of fine cities in such civilizations—one must 
deal with planning at a regional and even national level. And then 
one must recognize that engineering can only go so far in solving 
a city's problems. The best city planning avoids these problems, 
for the most brilliant engineering can also serve to make a bad 
situation only slightly more tolerable and so prolong it. But the 
world would have to wait until well into modem limes for a 
regional and humanist outlook that would take this point of view. 

^ythhm Design In Medieval Tin 

The decline of Rome's power ,eft many outpost settlements all 
over tin rope which became the nuclei of new societies. Some* be¬ 
cause of their opportune' locations* thrived as influential towns. 
In the tenth century these nuclei began to grow into viable towns, 
lu addition sonic cnMle towns also heevm to enlarge. 

Hi "i the) had been military trough ■= like Athens' Acrop¬ 
olis and RomeA { apnohne Mill. Throuelw’Ut the centuries, non- 
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The transition of castle stronghold caste-dominated town 
has an interesting portrayal in medieval paintings. The early 
foiiress towns were dominant symbols for ihc people, a symbol 
which they served and supported by their labors. In early medieval 
illustrations, paintings, or manuscript drawing, the castle was 
portrayed as an object in ihc landscape—dominating and aloof. 
Later, as Ihc castle became a town Idled with merchant, trades¬ 
men, and craftsmen, its portrayal changed from a thing in the 
distant landscape to an environment for people* 

As an environment the town had much to recommend it. The 
houses were small, but had gardens and privacy. Craftsmen lived 
and worked at home. The town was fairly clean and modestly, 
though reasonably, spacious. Medieval towns were the centers of 
agricultural domains, whose boundaries could be reached in half 
a day's journey. This was a natural deployment, growing from 
ihe practicality of having a town center as the nucleus of an area 
which could be readily traversed. 

Like ancient Greek towns* the early medieval town was small, 
of finite size and not enlarged beyond practical limits. These limits 
were largely determined by the capacity of a particular land area 
10 support its dependent population. The town could be enlarged 
to accommodate an increasing population—and new walls built 
to encircle the town’s expansion—but eventually growth reached 
a practical limit based on supply. It was not uncommon, there¬ 
fore. to establish new towns in unsettled areas—or to go to war 
to gain land. In many ways medieval society was repeating the 
customs of the ancient Greeks and a number of other societies 
of history. Medieval townsmen relied heavily on the security 
derived from their protective town walls and the various frater¬ 
nities that developed in such towns. Eventually, the bonds of Chris^ 

I tianity welded the separate guild fraternities into a community 
spirit. The guild and burgher mentality developed in the home 
{; ■ and was motivated by mutual materialistic interests. In the Greek 
£ polls the meeting place had been the agora, which nurtured a 
worldly political and social mentality* But just as the ancient 
Greeks' sense of ihc finite led to scale in their town design, the 
medieval burgher's need for reassuring surroundings resulted in 
a similar sense of human scale in his towns and buildings. 

As the efficiency of this medieval society increased, so did its 
powers. The medieval towns became parts of larger territorial 
states. Growth in population and trade soon created the need for 
marketplaces. Marketplaces had not been necessary before be¬ 
cause the burghers bud their own small gardens and food mer¬ 
chandising was modest. An exception is found in certain cattle 
market towns* The marketplace of the medieval town became the 
counterpart of the agora or forum. 

Intelleciutilized or abstract theories of urban design help little 
in understanding the medieval town. Geometric drawings scarcely 
portray them. These towns were too immediate, tangible, and 
personal. Even the smallest, with ils winding streets* is full of 



A castle stronghold commanding a 
water route in Corsica, 




A fortress litat grew into a city. Siracusa, Sicily. 


A medieval Italian town on the Amalfi drive. 



A medieval Italian plaza. 

The Titiita S, Croce in Florence. 
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The Piazza del Campo, An outdoor living room 
- for the entire town. 


The Piazza del Campo, 


The Piazza del Campo in Siena climaxes the minor 
plazas and the entire street network of the town. 


ii mi m it me of sigh Is anti sounds. The winding streets preclude long 
vis!,is and lluis direct one’s attention to immediate details. In 
walking through a medieval town, one catches glimpses of a 
church lower in sequential views—-or one may even keep it con¬ 
tinuous!) in siglit. Id\her w:iy, one never feds lost, for the town 
is small and gives constant assurance of its human stale in visible 
construction and human activity. The Italian hilllown of Siena 
is a good example of these characteristics* 




taut 


Stem i, Italy, The Piazza del Campo it at the tenter. 
The cathedral in to its northwest. 


Siena is composed of several political sections, each occupying 
prominent topography, each with its local small square, but to¬ 
gether focusing on one of the finest piazzas in the world and, a 
short distance from the piazza, on a central dominating cathedral. 
The city of Siena has a pattern of streets which follow the most 
logical topographical lines, converging on the central Piazza del 
Campo, a large outdoor living room for the whole town. The 
streets arc oil quite narrow, and the passage from them into an 
open piazza is dramatic. The main streets are those which are 
most regular. Lined with shops, they run from the town gates to 
the main piazza and consequently bear the greatest volume of 
traffic. As in most Northern Italian towns, the entrance views of 
a piazza were determinants in the placing of towers, and ob¬ 
viously the detailing of an important public building was strongly 
influenced by how p it was seen from various places in the piazza. 
Since town form and building form arc so related, it is certain 
that Siena’s builders must have been thinking of both simul¬ 
taneously. 

The variety of sights of the town is enormous, yet the overall 
impression is unified by the constant interplay of basic themes: 
open space and closed space; narrow, winding streets lined with 
shops and opening into private courtyards; simple stone ai> 
chitecture; characteristic roof overhang on the houses; similar 
doors and windows; the relatively small size of the town; the 
frequent and dazzling vistas into the surrounding countryside; 
and, not the least, the flow of familiar people everywhere. 

^Medieval Town Design 

tn medieval times the practice of architecture as an art revolved 
principally about fortifications, churches, guild halls* and burghers* 
houses. The design of building facades reveals a particularly 
sensitive appreciation of how they were actually viewed. Seldom 
was a building seen as an isolated whole from nearby, and some 
facades were only partially seen. The front facade of a church was 
generally the only part fully in view. Even then the observer had 
to look up to see it. These conditions induced architects to design 
the visible exteriors of their buildings to best suit the total view* 
ing conditions of smalt spaces. Vertical emphasis on French 
Gothic church ’tides was a resale of close viewing conditions 
as well as a log consequence of the structural system. Medieval 
architects did j prefer irregular forespaces as the settings for 
their works, Th *e were the spaces they were given to work in. 
The striking results they achieved resulted from a realistic ac¬ 
ceptance of settings which were largely foreordained and un¬ 
changeable. 

Likewise, the line siting or towns derived largely from the cun- 
skier,Uh-n hil \'Ma fur military defense. Tbo, coupled with the 
eeiierulb lmm.it! '•cate of medieval bui Mimes, made the towns 
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\ most import,mi. iis Mi eels. Ml hough a pl;m of a medieval Imvn 
[ usually appears io be like n m;u?e with no logical form (because 
Fix lacks pure geometry h ilie street layout was nclimllv ry 

1 functional. The carh medieval urn ns bad no differentiation of ct 

types because the* needed none. However, \\% the towns :\v 

and as traffic increased, the different types of traffic found indr 
! logical way along different ispes of m reels. Traffic from town gate 
£ to central plaza sought a direct and convenient course. The sticels 
that led to bouses were narrower and more irregular, and often 
dead-ends. The remnants of this differentiation arc still in evi¬ 
dence in ibe street nomenclature of Italy, France, Germany, and 
England. The Renaissance hud a different role for its streets to 
ploy, one that would neglect die essential differentiation between 
.Streets that sene houses and ihnse that carry noisy traffic. Gen¬ 
re ries were to pass before this problem was duly recognized. It 
still remains a problem for us to resolve today. 

The fumilar geometry of the grid layout is sometimes found in 
medieval towns, usually in those built as colonial outposts. Aigues 
Mortem in Southern France, was built either by an English king 
to establish his power there or by crusaders as a stop on the 
trip eastward. It is a simple rectangle with defensive wall, moat, 
and circular stronghold lower at one corner. The streets are a 
grid and there is a plaza at the center, but the streets do not lead 
directly from the gales to the plaza, probably to confuse an enemy 
who might break in. The walls of Aigues Mortes and those of 
several other fortress low ns were built by Genoese contractors w r ho 
had become world-renowned specialists in such work. 

Medieval society was advancing in a direction which would 
bring a new age. Its growing capabilities led to the growth of 
powerful political states. In these slates, certain towns enjoyed 
advantages because of the contributions they could offer a ruler 
or dimply because of strategic position. In the guild hall there 
grew a spirit which molded the bourgeoisie into a strong political 
force, eventually culminating in what we now call a laissez-faire 
philosophy. Knowledge* skills, and materials gained through the 
early crusades and explorations added further lo ihe capabilities 
of uk lievnl society. In the skill of builders, in the wealth of the 
bourgeoisie and the nobility, in the organization of the military, 
in the new and persuasive force of gunpowder, in the develop¬ 
ment of political powers and expertise, in the new organizations 
jpf the medieval world, in the scholarly knowledge of the church— 
in all these elements lay the foundations of a new society that 
^yould need and would develop a whole new system of urban 
design, 

TTic advance into tha! new era, the Renaissance, was only 
gradually felt- Western historians cite three mu jar events to mark 
ilje moment of transition: the dawn of science; the fall of 
Constantinople; and the discovery of the New World. All occurred 
jjqward the end of the fifteenth century. The new era was to pit 
for'centuries the forces of one group against rtnolher, ft was also 
t&' t€5t the strcnglh and validity of many new institutions, In this 
inflict the design of cities was to become an instrument of 
^plftical administration and many of the gains of medieval urban 
tesigh were to be discarded, particularly the sense of scale and 
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Gothic vcfticality on a church 
facade. A mien* Cathedral, 



Typical roof overhangs and massing of buildings 
in a medieval Italian town. The house of 
Dante in Florence. 



The walls of Aigues Mortes in southern 
France, 13th century, 
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Plan for an ideal city by the younger Vasari. 
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the intimate relation between house and street. 

In spite of its constant Jack of ease and assurance, the medieval 
world had produced a system of town design that was truly 
livable. That human element of urban design was bound to be 
lost, for the main purpose of town design ceased to be the comfort 
of its inhabitants, A principal lesson in medieval urban design 
is its humanist basis, but wc must proceed with caution in search¬ 
ing for its expression in the For in and design of the medieval 
town. For wc are of ati age that examines things in the abstract. 
We design our towns and buildings on paper, in small-scale 
models arid by policy—not on foot. We have conditioned our¬ 
selves to see town and building concepts as functional abstrac¬ 
tions. Of course, this is necessary because the scale of our design 
is so large, but wc must remember that representations are only 
separate aspects of a larger condition. We must always be wary 
of the representation of ideas in plan form, be they ideas for 
towns or buildings. The experience itself must always be kept 
foremost in mind, and plans must be regarded on’/ as instruments 
for realizing human purposes. 

With the change to the Renaissance the role of the individual 
as a builder of his town was lost—-with some exceptions, as in the 
New England tow r n of colonial times. That role was assumed by 
many groups of individuals who were to hold pow^r for several 
centuries. Their attitude was one of suiting ends tu purposes at 
hand, the well-being of the populace usually being of secondary 
concern. It is difficult to imagine that the medieval world could 
develop the benefits which we now enjoy while maintaining its 
personal way of city building. With the growth of the power 
groups that shaped the modern world went the power to design 
cities. The links they forged are the roots of our present thinking, 
and these achievements stand among the Western world’s highest 
accomplishments, 

^^tJrbau Design Principles In the Renaissance 

Ideal Cities 

The year 1440 marks the beginning of the Renaissance. In _ 
architecture and urban design, Leon BattUta Alberti is regarded 
as the foremost early theoretician. His hook. De Architectural like 
the books of his Roman precursor Vitruvius* treats architecture 
and town design as a single theme, Vitruvius had summed up 
Roman building knowledge, Alberti reminded his colleagues of 
the world's earlier knowledge and stimulated them to new ideas. 
Actually, Alberti stood with one foot in the medieval world and 
the other in the Renaissance, As a theoretician, some of his ideas 
are rather fanciM, particularly in urban design, but they are 
important in that they sparked other architects. 

As an urban designer, AlbcrtjL is chiefly remembered for his 
“idear cities , star-shaped plans with streets radiating from a 
central point, usually proposed as the location for a church, 
palace, or possibly a castle. Many architects at this time were 
absorbed with the design possibilities of perfectly symmetrical 
compositions, Albert is designs on this theme are as varied as the 
snow Hakes they resemble, but they were not entirely abstract. He 
devised designs for ideal cities on hillsides as well as Hat land. 
The hillside designs usuallv had curved streets to conform to the 
tonography. He wrote that a curved street can seem to be longer 
than it r V Mlh F because its ends are out of sight, and monumental 
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buildings ;iu tiKigmik'd in snr^. rum a' when seen onf rn pur; 

Manx architect tried then h.ind ul the design c hUmI i.,* 
shaped cities. They found thru the poison \i ;*s an advriniagenu* 
shape for fortifications and that converging streets were a useful 
means of focusing on an important eenlul building. Some rle- 
signers, like Trlarele, were preoccupied with the military pos¬ 
sibilities of th >tar shape. It was much belter (or laying nut earth 
walls than r eetangular plan with right angles, because the 
corners of I wall could better accept the impact of cannon¬ 
balls. Lnter c the points formed by the wall became die locations 
of bastions, from which covering fire could he directed against 
an enemy attempting to scale the walls. The priest Fra Oiacomla 
saw artistic possibilities in a central layout. He sketched an ideal 
city plan with a tall central building whose vertical is echoed in 
each of its peripheral bastions. Still another variation was a star 
city whose interior is divided up into special quarters, one for 
each trade and craft. Many designers realized that the radiating 
street pattern would cause great difficulties in the design of build¬ 
ings, particularly where sharp corners occurred. Vincenzo Scamozzi 
designed an ideal city with a gridiron interior street layout, 
Albrecht Durer in Germany designed a rectangular city, with 
zones for each activity. 

The surviving fortification walls of Renaissance cities are the 
remnants of these ideal designs. There are still a few colonial 
forts in the United States which were laid out according to these 
principles, but they were built as forts rather than fortified towns, 
The shape of the Pentagon in Washington recalls a long military 
tradition. As interesting as these ideal cities are in the history 
of urban design, their very attractions have obscured a far more 
important accomplishment of the early Renaissance; public works 
and civic improvement projects. Well before 1440 efforts were 
made in Milan, Bologna, Siena, and Ferrara to improve circula¬ 
tion. sanitation, and defense. Of these'programs, Ferrara's is the 
■ “ most interesting. * 


y^flebuilding 


Ferrara 


About the time that Columbus was sailing toward America, a 
powerful and self-important ruler ascended the throne of Ferrara. 
He called himself Hercules ! ami found the city-stale he inherited 
far from his liking. Lying between two rivers, it was a mean 
medieval town, a scramble of narrow' streets surrounded by an 
obsolete walk Fortunately for j^crcule s. he had in his court a very 
able architect and town planner, Riageio Rossetti . 

-Rossetti is remembered for his Palazzo Diamanfi , a fortress-like 
palace in Ferrara whose rusticated stonework was cut in the shape 
of diamonds* hence the palace's name. But this was by no means 
.Rossetti's major accomplishment: that lay in the redevelopment 
y of Ferrara, a work in three parts. 

Rossetti first prepared a plan for rebuilding old Ferrara, pro- 
® i riding for street widening*, the erection of new buildings in the 
cvoid town, and the improvement of the encircling wall. Second, he 
^ l^inade a plan for enlarging Ferrara, more than doubling its size, 
pi ^specifying new walls, gates, main roads, plazas, and key buildings. 
H S^TA/rd, he spent the remainder of his career carrying forward the 
major elements of his plan. The importance of Rossetti's ihree- 
pronged approach lies in the logic of his original plan, for it 
-suited perfectly the realities of town building in his day, 

If Rossetti's plan was not a detailed concept of every building 
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Fra Gtacondo 'J ihtcfi of an ideal city. 
The central church and gate tower j 
accentuate the main terminals of the city . 
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Flan of an ideal city by Albrecht DUrer. 




Ferrara. Thu original town lies below the street 
mark at ma, b-h and c-c are the two main crossing 
streets of Rossetti's plan. The Palazzo Diaments 


is marked p. 
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The Palazzo Dhunerttf at the 
main intersection of Ferrara^ 



Leonardo’s sketch of a w diet and sewage system 
for a splndte-shaped river dry. 
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and strict in Ferrara but only of those new clement that were 
most important, lie furnished I lie bonus and vital organs of the 
new town's design, around which ilk- supporting flesh could grow 
in a logical and organized wav- and with ample variation. 

Rmsclti planned three new broad streets for the extension of 
I errara, One of these ran easi-west and would connect the new 
city with the old. The oilier two were at right angles and divided 
the city into four quadrants. At titerr intersection be designed a 
new palace for Hercules, the Palazzo DhmiantL In Rossetti's day 
there was nu assurance that a proposal street would conic into 
being just because it was designated on n plan, A more compelling 
force was required—which Rossetti provided by the sheer logic 
of his plan. All main streets connected vital points of the town 
to each other; gates to palace; gates to old fortress; plazas to 
plazas; and important buildings tn each other. 

Rossetti may be regarded as one of the Western world's earliest 
modern urban designers. He, like ourselves, had to repair an 
existing city and plan for its enlargement. He. like ourselves, had 
to decide where to concentrate his efforts, not being able to 
build either on a totally clear site or build everything at once. 

His genius lay in conceiving a plan that was logical and realizable* 
one that concentrated on essentials and provided a framework 
for others to build upon. Indeed, when Jacob Burckhardi visited 
Ferrara in I860, he wrote: "Ferrara is the first modern city 
in Europe,” 

eonanlo da Vind a Town Planner 

Less than a century after Rossetti's work in Ferrara, Leonardo 
da Vind pondered the same problems but from a still larger point 
of view. Upon entering Milan, Leonardo was struck by the general 
squalor and unheakhful crowding. No doubt he had seen much 
the same symptoms of urban disease elsewhere, but he thought 
of ways to cure them and described, in his Codex Atlantic us 4 a 
new concept of urban planning, 

Leonardo sketched a city straddling a river. Upstream, the river \ 
was diverted into six or seven branches, all parallel to the main 
stream and rejoining it below the city. These streams were to 
supply water and carry away waste. The city itself would have 
three levels: the lower for water and sewage; the middle for bag¬ 
gage and functional circulation; the upper for the “gentlemen” 
of the city. He suggested hydraulic devices to vary water levels 
so that the lower levels could be cleansed by moving streams. 
Multikvels would also relieve traffic congestion and facilitate 
circulation, 

~ Leonardo's thinking went even further. He proposed movable 
wooden houses for workers so that they could live in the country¬ 
side during the period of crop raising, at the same time improving 
their health. This idea anticipated the green belt concept as an 
open space around a city. He also proposed satellite towns for 
workers around Milan. Of course only-tKose parts of Leonardo’s 
designs which suited the needs uf his i\y^ were used—his Fortifica¬ 
tion and canal plans. Leonardo's logic also embraced the idea 
that neither urban growth nor functional improvement is neces¬ 
sarily an advantage. Enlargement can prolung a bad situation, and 
the improvement of function can allow basic problems to remain 
unsolved. Looruidu's thinking along these higher lines had, un* 
iWmrt.uelv, little inlhienee. 1 he chain of urban design adds its 
ne\i link not from ! eimard‘\ but t r> 1 r? 1 the popes in Rome, where 
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he >pbcic of the Rcnui^iincc expanded in i!u* e.irh |5iHK. 


RrlmilJing Rome 


Like ihc cities of Northern Italy, Rome was confronted with 
problems of growth* but in n city of old ruins. Problems of cir- 
Miblion, defense, water supply, ami saltation prompled ibe ppc* 
o undertake civic improvement projr s, These were mi her like 
bose of tire Northern Italian cities Uh one great difference: 
Home was a place of pilgrimage an s important centers were 
he shrines of Christianity, The pilgrim* who came to Rome came 
o see and par Lake in religious ceremonies at the sacred spots in 
he city. The popes real bed that the improvement of churches 
,nd shrines—for instance, St. Peter's—or secular buildings, such 
5 the Campidoglio, Rome's city hall, was nut enough. The enn- 
cciions between these sites were as important as the sites them- 
rives. In other words, urban design and architecture had to 
irocced hand in hand. 

To connect the special sites and shrines, Pope Sixtus V com¬ 
missioned architect Domenico Fontana to prepare a street plan. 
i mural in the Vatican shows Fontana's general concept. In de- 
eloping it, Fontana undoubtedly employed the ideas of street 
erign that had been tried in other old cities, but he hit upon an 
lea that advanced the technique into the realm of art. He marked 
ui the key points in the city with ia|] obelisks left over from 
ie days of the Roman Empire. Fontana ‘‘staked out' 1 his design 
)r all to see, Jn this way he introduced the idea that the new 
reels of the city would not only connect key hubs—the streets 
?uld also be visually accented. Fontana was a good observer and 
i imaginative architect. He realized that the jumble of Rome's 
Its and stone ruins needed a system of strong visual accents to 
ark out the overall street design concept The obelisks provided 
rca i y answer. 

Equally an influence in this design decision was the limited 


ean? at Fontana's disposal. Sixtus V, as it turned out, was pope 
r only five years, 1585 to J 590. During this period only the 
eliminary execution of the plan could be initiated, by placing 
ie design slakes, the obelisks. As fortune would have if, this 
uTied out to be a wise first move. The obelisks were to act as 
iideposts for the whole city plan, as well as scale reference 
iims for successive designers. The popes, like other temporal 
ilers, were not above jealousy. Succeeding popes were never 
uious to complete the unfinished work of a predecessor, pre- 
rnng to undertake a project io memorialize their own papacies, 
ixtus achievements perfectly suited this situation. He estub- 
both a general framework of design for the whole city and 
series of design opportunities which later popes could fulfill to 
eir ego's content. The overall plan required ihc aitcntion of 
dividual architects working on individual sites for several cen* 
ncs, Sixtus had set up a network of hubs. Now the hubs them- 
ves had to be completed. The principle of their design had its 
in |he architecture of ancient Rome and in I he new design 
'ncepts of the early Renaissance, 

rnahsance Building Groups 

Brarnahte, for example, had drawn designs for symmetrically 
reposed buildings in ideal symmetrical settings. [Jrrnnnnle also 
o uced a pbm for St, Peter's across the Tiber. He proposed a 
ee or symmetrical cross as the basis of the church's plan, the 
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Fontana's plan for Rome. 

His intent was to connect the shrines of Christianity 
and other monuments by a network of streets. In so 
doing he established a framework for the city's 
growth. 



Si. Peter's Square in 1660 . 
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Id#i TcmpUtto in Rome, designed by Bramante. , V : - lt 
A circular building designed for an "ideal" 
circular setting, the latter never built . 
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Carlo Fontana*j proposal 
for remodeling /lit* Colosscuin, 



The Villa Rotunda in Vicenza, Italy, by Palladio. 
The building wax symmetrical about (icq 
I t w as set on top of a rounded hill and ^ould be 
approached from four axial directions. 
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Mount Vernon, designed by George Washington , 
Palladian arrangement with an English garden 

entrance. 



San Giorgio Maggiore, a church in Venice 
by Palladio illustrating rta* use 
of the colossal or gigantic order. 
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San Gioreio Staggbrc seen Jr, mi af»tr 




uhult: sol in a large symmetrical square. The Tempietto (little 
temple> near the Vatican is a miniature version of Braniante’s 
larger vision. Along similar conceptual lines but on a grander scale, 
Carlo l onlana proposed that the Collcscum be rebuilt as an elliptic 
cal setting for a great basilica within, 

I he Renaissance architects, in looking to the classical past, 
found design ideas which answered many of their own design 
problems. The classical orders and ornaments, with their finely 
proportioned details, offered a broad paktle of design possibilities. 
Of course these details of architecture had never entirely vanished 
from the art of medieval builders, but the Renaissance architects 
used them to much greater advantage, Indeed, they took classic 
details os a starting point and created a wide range of innovations, 
just as the Romans had advanced the architectural ideas of the 
Greeks fifteen hundred years before. 

The Northern Italian architect Andrea Palladio was particularly 
influential in promulgating these design sources and their pos¬ 
sibilities for innovation. Palladio studied old Roman buildings, 
built many villas in Northern Italy, introduced many variations 
on basic classical themes, and developed precise theories of pro¬ 
portion and module. He also saw' in the building groups of ancient 
Rome two superb prototypes: the Roman country villa as a 
composition in nature and the Roman Forum as a model urban 
building group. Both of them were, in effect, civic centers—the 
one in a rural setting, the other in an urban setting. 

In copying and adapting thesejmodds, Palladio and his colleagues 
were more Roman than the "Romans themselves. The classical 
villas he designed were intended for refined life in natural sur¬ 
roundings and influenced many future designers, including George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. Palladio's villas were the 
perfect adornments of nature under man’s control. The Villa 
Rotunda, for example, is symmetrical about both axes and crowns 
the top of a rounded hill Other country villas were designed with 
outreach!ng one-story colonnades housing many service elements 
while creating a forecourt for the villa itself. Palladio's opportu¬ 
nities to design villas far outmatched his opportunities to design 
urban forums, but his famous and influential Four Books of 
Architecture (1540) are full of examples of plazas—the forum 
brought up to date. 

, Palladio was also highly imaginative in using Roman classical 
detailing on buildings seen from great distances. His villas with 
porticoes modeled after the front facades of Greek and Roman 
temples were several stories high and could be seen distinctly at 
great distances. In his church of San Giorgio Maggiore in Venice, 
he developed this idea into the "'colossal" or "gigantic" order. 
Huge engaged columns were used as parts of an enormous facade 
at a scale that ■ ''uld have amazed the Romans. San Giorgio 
Maggiore was d ned to be dearly seen across an expanse of 
open water, a i mee of about a third of a mile—hence the 
gigantic columns, df all the applications made of classical archi¬ 
tectural motifs, tht idea of the colossal order was undoubtedly the 
most ingenious. It recognized in the broad possibilities of classical 
architecture the visual conditions under which buildings are rcallv 

S. J 

seem from nfar and from close up. Palladio was not the only 
architect to advance this valuable technique, a technique that 
would soon prove essemi d to large-scale urban design work, 
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Michelangelo faced a similar challenge in one of his finest 
chiiecfural works, the CampMoglio. Atop n small hill, this 
0U p could be seen at a distance as a whole com posit’ \ Close 
> jt would be 3 series of minute architectural details, 1 pr{>jcct 
as actually a remodeling job. Two buildings sal nlnp hill at 
sUehtlv acute angle to one another. Pope Paul III, a pi^dcccssor 
[ Sixtus V and collector of Roman art, had placed a fine 
[uestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in the space formed by the 
buildings. Michelangelo's design was essentially the comple- 
yn and adornment of a spatial setting for the statue. The statue 
as the centerpiece or guidepast for Michelangelo's remodeling 
ork. He started bv proposing a grand staircase behind it, which 
:tcd as a backdrop. Simultaneously he saw that a third building 
as needed to form a spatial enclosure with the statue at the 
enter. This use of the statue as a controlling device may have 
uggesied to Font an 3 that obelisks could be used in a similar 
raw but on a larger *calp 

The Campidoglio is best understood by taking an imaginary 
pall; toward it. At a distance, the group forms an enclosed space 
entered on an equestrian statue. A long, ramped stair leads up 
o the pia 2 a on axis with the three main buildings, The facades 
>f the buildings are unified visually by the gigantic order—flat 
blasters. The two side buildings have two stories. The Palazzo 
3d Senatore at the rear has three stories—the bottom, a strong 
xistksied base and the upper two stories unified by gigantic 
)il asters. 




The entrance ramps are not parallel but actually widen toward 
he top. This divergenc creates a perspective effect and makes 
the stair appear shorter. Similarly the two side buildings are not 
parallel but diverge toward the rear, creating an effect that lends 
more depth to the enclosed space. As one approaches the plaza 
proper, fine sculptural details begin to capture interest, heighten¬ 
ing the sense of expectation* The visitor is enticed and rewarded 
by the discovery' of ever-fmer details* Then the corners of the plaza 
are seen lo be open and so beckon the visitor to views out over 
^he old Roman Forum, From the top of the Sena tore's entrance 
j?'airway a fine panorama, framed by buildings and sculpture, 
resents itself—the city from which the approaching visitor 
as come. 

Probably no architect in history ever achieved as much success 
in as many aspects of a single work as Michelangelo. Every step 
of the way, every view, every moment of looking is a rich visual 
.experience. Together these individual moments reinforce each 
softer as in a symphony. It is most significant that this w>as a 
emodeling job, for architects of the next centuries were to be 
forking largely on urban remodeling. Their dreams were to 
istrefch far beyond their real accomplishments, perhaps illustrated 
of all in Piranesi’s imaginative reconstruction in ancient 
Rome of the Campus Martins, in which individual buildings and 
aces are stressed as the prime dements of city design. The Campus 
jlartius is a piling of huge complex against huge complex, with 
er axes to relate them nor ordinary houses to separate them, 
e city was seen as a world for heroes and the plaza and build- 
g group as/the ideal means for making it so* 
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The Campidoglio in Rome. 

Michelangelo's masterpiece of urban design. 



Approaching ihe Campidoglio via the ramped stair. 
The gigantic order unifies the facade 
from this viewing distance. 
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The rusticated basement and stair elevate 

the Senatore building. The stair forms a backdrop 

for the equestrian statue: 

From below, these cottid not be seen. 








The facade design of the flanking Masco 
and Conservator? buildings. ' : ^ 


































Uthatt Plazas tn fnbice and England 

1 he urban design concepts of Italy were not long in reaching 
\ imwc and F'ngkiml. whose principal cities were rapidly expand 
Eng [ he I reach architect Jacques Androuet du Cerceau visited 
Rome and is credited with bringing to Paris many ideas for 
icsignmg urban plazas. His English counterpart, Inigo /ones, 
brought the Renaissance pi a/a to London. The growth uf Paris 
and I nndun was conditioned by rather opposite factors: the 
French tried to restrain the growth of Paris, white London was 
allowed to spread horizontally. Nevertheless, the urban plaza was 
perfectly suited to conditions in both cities. 1 he plaza, wherever 
it became an element of urban design, had its Incipient Wm in the 
barnyard and its more developed form in the central open space 
of a castle or a fort. The first Renaissance plazas in Paris were 
actually the courtyards of palaces built on the edge of the city' 
The city was so crowded that room for gardens could only be 
found outside the city walls. 

The rulers of Paris main tained, a firm policy of restriction on 
Paris growth to facilitate tax collection and population control 


Place Battphine, Paris. 


Place des Vosges, Paris, 


of the French plazas, but it was more advanced. It was 
m 1631 as a means of rescuing the finances of the Duke of 
Bedford. Although only three of its four sides were ever com¬ 
pleted, its design was more classical than Henry IVs plazas. Ini^o 
Jones had, in fact, copied the arcaded plaza of Livorno, Italy, 
in which the facades were horizontally unified rather than artic¬ 
ulated as individual houses. The portico of St. Paul's church 
projects into Bedford Square, similar to a Roman temple project¬ 
ing into its forecourt or forum space. 

The lesson of Bedford Square was quickly appreciated, and not 
mainly for its esthetics. Residential squares could be highly profit- 
able in a society that went in for extraordinary speculation. 
Leicester Square was started in 1635 and Bloomsbury Square in 
665, the year of a great plague. Before the year 1700 another 
A were built, of which St, James Square was the must regular 
m shape* 

TIvel Renaissance plaza is one of the elements of urban design 
Every architect of stature from’ Palladio to J Wren 
thought about* the plaza's design problems and details. Brilliant 
theories of proportion were advanced on the basis of practical 
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The arcaded square ir\ Livorno , Italy. 


CovetH Garden, designed by lruga Junes 
and modi fed after the plain in Livorno. 
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experience, ^ plnzn. for example, should not he too lone in 
relation to its width: otherwise the cornice ai the far end would 
be too fur below the exes field of vision. Slaiucs should be placed 
T heights, so that they would be seen silhouetted nmiinsl ihe sky, 
■ oxe cornice lines. A plaza could also be very large. Renaissance 
hileels reasoned, but at the upper end of the acceptable scale 
sizes. fountains should tv introduced to attract observers.to 
rtleuTarly fine vantage points. Plazas could be built as series, 
connected by such transitional devices as narrow streets, basques, 
column screens, or arches. They could also be made in different 
sh a pc?—circles^ "and ellipses—and s ha pes could be combined. 

The plaza suited the needs of urban "design in sixWvnth-feniury 
cities, because it furnished a place of spatial repose amidst what 
was often a sea of urban squalor. It could be applied lo rather 
large areas of the city, hut it fell short of solving one very serious 
problem: tying the whole city together, Rossetti had accomplished 
this in Ferrara, and Fontana had done it in Rome—Rossetti with 
j a street system according to the realities of building in Ferrara, 
' and Fontana according lo the exigencies of Rome’s topography. 
But neither Rossetti's nor Fontana’s experience was drawn upon 
in dealing with the problems of Paris or London, The problems 
there were similar but the opportunities were different, A plaza 
was ambitious enough,..a palace and garden a colossal venture! 
The techniques which later Renaissance architects would apply 
to their cities as a whole were to come not from design expe¬ 
rience in die city, but from experience in parks and gardens. 

Renaissance Landscape Architecture 


In the Renaissance a garden was the extension of the house, 
Villa and garden were the rural counterpart of the city's palace 
and plaza. Garden art and landscaping are obviously conditioned 
by clim ate much mdfe iharTTre buildings. In Italy, for example, 
gardensjvere never too large. Most Italian gardens were built as 
terrace^ because the land was hilly. Besides, the climate was hot 
Dnd the comforts of an airy^arden with shadyTrees'ahTTficHlng 
wa ter"were To~b <Tp reTenred to ? b)i°e expanse of open field. The 
early French ca stles a nd gardens followed this thcme^Ejut the 
exuberant nature of the French, the more moderate summer 
climate, the urgejo^oymmand vista, and the gentler rolling togog- 
raphyjed the French to a much more daboralc sysiemj:\?jand- 
scape design. Tfie^roots of their ideas stem from their large hunt- 
mg forests. ~^' w 

The French nobility, quite fond of hunting, found that by 
^tljng long straight clearings in the forests they could spot game 
runnin g from one wood to another v Such vista pathways inter¬ 
secting at acute angles at certain places in the hunting forest 
enabled a Tuntcr, standing at an intersection, to scan two or 
-V’“ rao re^pathways simuftaneousty! High ground was chosen for the 
intersections, for it afforded lTbetter view. Some hunting forests 
eventually became intricate spider webs of intersecting pathways, 
^nd the intersections, or rond points M places of social meeting. 

It remained for the perceptive eyes of artists Lo see the esthetic 
potential of these pathways and rond points. If the pathways 
could be directed toward a prominent hill, they could be directed 
toward a prominent building. If the rond points covild be social 
gathering places in the woods, they could also be focal points 
mjklandscapejor a palace, 

. outstanding early application of t£i$ idea is the town and 
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Corent Garden by Inigo Jo 
A U hut on? side was completed. 
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ISih century squares in London. 
The centers were landscaped . 



Belvedere Gardens in the Vatican , Gardens 
as terraces. 





Plan of a French hunting forest with rond points, 
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Richelieu, the pallet to the left. 

the toH n on the right. 


SanrlouU, France, planned by the military engineer 
/auban in the late 17th century t 


Versailles, the park, gardens, main palace and town. 
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park of Richelieu, In addition to his Paris residence, Cardinal 
Richelieu wanted a country residence, after the custom of the 
eailk'r kings of France who had built castle* on the Loire River. 
Richelieu wank'd an estate in his home province for receiving the 
King nrul impressing the court. The design nf Richelieu's new 
I palace brought together in perfect artistry the arts of architecture, 
I landscape architecture, and urban design The Richelieu project 
Wiis started about 1630 and consisted of palace* gardens, park, 
and town . This was not a new combi nation; it repeated the form 
oFilie earlier chateaux on the Loire. However* it put these elements 
in a carefully designed and totally conceived relationship, Dc- 
signing whole towns was not new to France either; many towns 
had been built as military outposts by the French architect 
Vauban. The innovation of Richelieu, however, was the inclusion 
of a designed town ns an element in the total landscape. The 
Cardinal s architect for his palace was Jacques Lemercier. His 
landscape architect is far better known: Andre Lenutre, the 
Western world's master of landscape architecture. 

noire and Versailles 

Lenotre’s talents were matched by his opportunities, for his 
major client was Louis XIV, the ll Sun King' 1 of France. In sue* 
cessive designs he perfected the art of tailoring t he la ndscape to 
the complete and orderly comprehension of the human eye by 
making the featur es o f the landscape vTsiSTe” anrPdTsftnct. He 
aehieverTTFiis by aligning principaraxes - with main landscape 
features. In his greatest work, the layout of Versailles, he related 
'a town, a palace, gardens, and a huge park to each other. Work 
on Versailles “commenced about f570'a33 w as substantially com¬ 
plete by about 1710. The palace Is the ce nter of gravity of the 
whole c omposit ion, being the a pex of the town and a main 
feature at the edge of the park. From the town side, three main 


The Piazza del Popoh, main gatenay ro Rome. 
The final plan h-uj made by Va/hdler, 


roads converge at the'palace entrance at an angle of about 20 to 
25°. This three-road configuration was a principal means of bring- 
; ing vista-roads together at one point. Three roads at angles of 
about 20 to 25° comprise a total viewing field of about 50° y well 
within the human range of vision. Thus the three roads could 
..be embraced as a single view, as in the hunting forests. This 
configuration, often used by French landscape architects, was 
given the name pane d'ote or "goose foot,^ and Is found ex- 
tensively in Versailles. One of the best-known examples of the 
pane d'oie intersection is at the entrance to Rome and appeared 
almost accidentally as a result of Fontana's plan. Three roads 
branch out from the Piazza del Pcpofo creating the framework 
for a pane d'oie that was not formally finished until the early 
nineteenth century—by a French architect, incidentally* 

The park of Versailles is a veritable encyclopedia of vista axes 
—some long, some short, some single, some multiple. The main 
axis is the center line of the park itself and scans a vista from the 
center of the palace to the distant horizon. The foreground of 
this axis, at the foot of t 1 palace, is a series of terraces and 
fountains. From there it dnues as a grassy slope. This drop 
in elevation allows its db , surface to be better seen, part of 
which is a cruciform re Ik ng pool, Even the sky was tied into 
the composition. 

The principal design advantage of this art was that it related 
an unlimited variety of buildings and places. The park of Ver¬ 
sailles contains a zoo, a children's playground, a few adult play- 
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grounds, several small palaces, classical temples and statuary, a 
muck daiiy village, gardens lakes, innumerable woods, and oihci 
fen lures, J imoirc's system of landscape design was a huge visual 
framework for tying the landscape together by making it com¬ 
pletely comprehensible to lire human eye and mind. While it 
has been criticized from n social standpoint for its extravagant 
cost and oppressive monarchical symbolism, this system can also 
be defended from a design, as well as a social, standpoint. As 
a system of design it was highly flexible and adaptable. The focal 
places could as ucll be the centers of a democratic society as of 
an aristocratic one, depending on how the concept is used. In¬ 
deed, the concept of Versailles was to be used for centuries after 
by nnny different societies for many different reasons, just like 
the grid, The system of land design perfected at Versailles had 
tremendous influence, and its application can be found throughout 
the world. As a system for designing the total landscape it was 
unequakd, though there have been other, highly useful systems. 

French, English, and Italian Landscaping Compared 

; The French regarded landscape in its natural state as barbarian. 

I They diiTnot hesitate to remake nature and transform its Trees 
and shrubs into man-made, prefer ably 'peohieTric" creations. At 
Versailles they moved huge quantities of earth to make bills"; built 
great pump works ai Marly Je Roi (still in operation) to supply 
Versailles with water; cut trees spherically or square and trimmed 
bushes to perfect conical shapes. Absolute command of nature 
was the underlying philosophy. 

The English were at first enchanted by the French concepts 
and attempted to copy them. The English have always tried ideas 
from many different sources—French, Dutch, Chinese. Sometimes 
they were very formalistic, sometimes very n aturalistic, Their will¬ 
ingness 1o experiment is an indication of their dedication to land¬ 
scape which, despite a|] their experiments, is characterized by 
an attitude of_sympathy with nature. Tt h an attitude best summed 
up by their practice .of (n/zr/ng nature, clarifying its inherent 
features rather than altering them to somejn an-made design. 

A fmc duster of trees, for example, wouldTiFTVeed of under¬ 
growth so that it could stand alone and be seen for all its beauty, 
A sloping hillside might also be cleared of bushes so that its sur¬ 
face form would not be cluttered. A tree might be removed to 
allow a glimpse of a distant church steeple, and a pavilion placed 
in the landscape as an accent, The grounds of Prior Park near 
Bath, a work of John Wood about 1SOO, best exemplifies this 
approach to design. However, the Italian, French, and English 
garden all had important roles to play in urban design. 

The Italian terrace garden tsjbe model par excellence of gar¬ 
de space. The essence of such designs is the van a- 

^iS^Aajy. t_ jcujpiore,. paths, walls, and pia njj y pes7 The terrace 
garSSHTs intended first to be seen from above as a pat tern in plan. 
The higher JheJocation _ of the ^observer,jftc better. It must then 
be seen by^walking through it and delighting in the rich contrasts 
of s culpture and b al us traefes agairisi dense green foliage, Jf there 
ls r SRS,£HJj?£..S?fi a & c £ ond or even a^tjiird terrace garden at 
successively" lower Jeveir^fn’_Fe' Vreatcd^ as" aT the" Vi I hi d'Esic, 
After seeing one terrace, another tmace with perhaps totally dif¬ 
ferent design is presented, and after that another. 

The Italian garden was the prototype for gardens which ex¬ 
ten ded from pala ces Hxam ples of this copeept in histpry_ range 
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thematic v /<?w of the Pinna del Popolo 
} the. entrance gateway and the wqU removed* 


The Place ,d*Armes at Versailles. 

tfp 




Versailles, looking westward 

to the gardens and park from the police. 


Versailles, holing eastward 

across the Place if Armes from the palace * 
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xt , , . , . Ft** Perk, England. 

Nam - e tamtimd its highlights accented. 



The Champs Busies, Parts. 
Nature employed to accent geometric layout. 
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«WU exist only ai fMtini i-il,,’.' V 1 ■ U,han P h * a th( -7 

tnglisli nm.l the French svsi-m "r ' C ftowevcr ' b,)lT ' ihc 
limitation. J L T S of P ar)c tlcv, £ n overcame Ihis 

creative m c of corn w r . Cl > 1 hc ,nv * w! 
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En^i-h ; . C ? mi Ct,U am ‘ C ° ntr;,sts to buMl-up city. Th‘ 
-rv* * nri(s< -^> the city, is a complement to urban form 

The concept of the English landscape could be easily applied ^ 

. not geometrically ngid, Haw obvious to allow swaths of 
^ a Jj an f SCapC v fi ° lV ri S ht ,h 'o u {* ^ city! Such a “landscape" 

Tp i f 1 Qr |? e Urt>ai ' park ‘ ° r sin, P l y an arej of land left unbuilt 
h could also be a swath of land following a river or stream O it 

, could be a senes of swaths-<onnecting, narrowing, afaUZl 
" together terming a part system for the whole city.' a 

intern "tJ^ deSig " * thC mOSt ambifi '-^. in scale and 

bv bSS b “ n 10 Ac land- 

sea^ by making it entirely comprehensible and, further by im- 

JKK.ng on it a clear and logical geometry. The concept ’of Ver- 

sailles could be transferred to the city by substitutingblocks 0 f 

houses for basques of trees. Grand axes through landscape could 

r'Tf SrJnd a r enUCS thr ° Ugh ,he cil - v - The ^ench concert of- 
icreci a comprehensive system foe traffic circulation, symbolic 

' S -f: an p °” nd v!sta - There is one important difference be- 

T k- ! h lhe French *>«*"». however. Nature, 
roughu into the city, can complement urban form and divide it 
into workable sections or quarters. The design of the quarters 
hemselves, however, still remains to be done. The French concept 
JE fully used—does everything simultaneously; green areas 
roads, squares, and the urban quarters can all be denned 
integrally. ~ ® * 

The vista in an Italian landscape is a combination of views_ 

terrace gardens in the foreground and countryside in the distance. 
English landscape presents an overall view of carefully tailored 
land: nature tamed and tidied u P . French landscape consists of 
rationally located vista axes aimed at prominent features. Of 
course it is an oversimplification to reduce gardens and landscape 
to three prototypes. There ate numerous iibtnat?ons and varia¬ 
tions which form far larger elassificatioi These three concepts 
however, are the principal contributions landscape architecture 
to the art of urban design, When the less ns of landscape design 
were added to those of architecture, pl.ira design, and the tech- 
mques of urban redevelopment—phis a modicum of concern for 
t £ publics ivdl-bdng—* the Renaissance lud h$ ba*ie urban Jsn 
si^n palcue, 
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Hpp/ving rnr fWiW j« Ltfm/iw 

Although These design ideas were implied to a number of small 
cities and parts of larger ones, they had yet to be tested on the 
total scale of n large city. The first attempts to do is took place 
in London, A crowded medieval city or narrow $t s and flimsy 
buildings, its chaotic term hindered busy comm * The plaza 
\vas a ready hut limited answer for developer* in l face of these 
conditions/ In 1661 John Evelyn wrote Fumilugiwn, a treatise 
dealing with air pollution, in which he proposed a permanent 
ej ccnbelt around London to absorb smoke and gases, A few years 
later, in 1666 and 1667, came the great plague and the great fire, 
nearly razing the city. 

This catastrophe furnished London with the opportunity to 
rebuild itself along modern functional lines. Several designers pro¬ 
duced plans to show how this might be done. Hie most ambitious 
were those that reflected the concepts of French landscape design 
applied to the city and or these the most famous was offered by 
Christopher Wren, He proposed a network of avenues connecting 
the main features of the city. The largest intersections were to be 
treated as plazas. One sector of the city was to be laid out as a 
kind of ideal city—a radial pattern focusing on a center. Robert 
Hooke proposed a somewhat similar plan, as did John Evelyn, 
author of Fumlfugium, whose design, if adopted, would have re¬ 
sulted in more ample plazas. These baroque conceptions, however, 
all have similar defects, for they would have created overly large 
blocks between the grand avenues with the inevitable result of . 
crowded and unhealthy masses of houses. The grand avenues and 
plazas might have formed a fine organizational network for the 
city’s more aristocratic life, but the humbler needs of the working¬ 
man were largely overlooked. Further, none of these designs were 
particularly well dapted to the topography. It is significant, how¬ 
ever, that some non architects could try their hand at this baroque 
system of urban design. 

Less spectacular was a plan proposed by an obscure soldier, 
Valentine Knight. While lacking the artistic refinements of Wren, 
Hooke, or Evelyn, Knight proposed a highly functional grid of 
streets, A dozen or so main streets were to run from the river 
northward, as main spines of movement between river and hinter¬ 
land. They would be the location of the principal facilities of 
business and commerce related to river traffic and trade. Perpen¬ 
dicular to these and parallel to the river would be several addi¬ 
tional main streets running east-west, together with a number of 
secondary or side streets for houses, Knight’s plan was accom¬ 
panied by a detailed description of street widths, rental values, 
and financing. Had Knighfs plan been followed, it would have 
resulted in both a functional and livable city with more light, air, 

:V; , and open space throughout “-open spaces not only for grand 
^verities and squares but for every house, 

* ^ Because of the complications of land ownership and the radical 
changes that any of these plans required, none of them were 
. officially adopted. London’s growth is characlcrizcd by the devri- 
. Optnent of its squares and the spreading of the diy outward into 
the countryside. Horizontal spreading was favored by the fresh 
memory oE the plague and fire. One result of the fire was the 
enactment of iaw r s between 1707 and 1709 restricting the use of 
combustible materials on building exteriors, which led to the ex¬ 
tensive use of brick. Plazas were developed individually or some- 
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Sir Christopher Wren's plan for rebuilding London. 


John Evelyn's ph : for rebuilding London. 




Yah Mine Knight's plan for rebuilding London, 
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Dcfitil of John CTH’ynn j plan for London, 1760 
H’/jir/l incinerated the creation 
of new quarters ir\ the city. 



Adam's A del phi Terre ce, London. 



The Royal Crescent and Circus at Bath, England, 
iSfh century. John Wood the Eider 
and the Younger, architects. 
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... T Craig's original plan far central Edinburgh, 1767. 
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.^ llC slrei!ts connccling lliem wsr« ako built as 
ts ,1,u ' enjoycij (lit distinction of being near .1 fine square 
h'lc n„,R. *,f (lie plans of \666 were followed, they may have 
lju it Me idea of planning 1 nndon ns a whole city. This itself 
rn' l, |' -tfd ' ,n P*'^' r, ' CI ' 1 •I'nl was to bear fruit a century [a'er. 

. ~ 2sgw PfQdtfctd a remarkable p lan tailed Lo n . 

^oy«Ofe, e was SsSisinsnss. 

growth and redevelopment, showing embankments, lighting 
Kf‘ , Sf|U n M Str “ 1 ’’ brid 8 c, > and new t p J3fter s, Gwynn's plm 
n i Ar 0f bUikli,,S in Geor S iao L ™ ! ™ Many 0 f 
mv T r u P W " e aCUia " y ” ,HcJ out over n«t L- 
v, J.. .y . C ,° dc . n AgC eflcom P»« e «* a thirty-year prior! and is 
highlighted by the work of the Adam brothers. In 176? they 
star ed their A del phi Terrace, a real estate speculation of G?r- 
gantuan proportions and risk. Unlike a plaza which could be built 
in modest pieces, Adelplti required a heavy outlay at the bsdn- 
T*’ ° r '* ^ a COfn P Tex multilevel design, ft was to be built 
n ® e Thames as a combination dock:, warehouse and rcsi- 
dential area. The lower levels consisted of Piranestd’ike arches 
housing the warehouses and dock facilities. Above, were terrace 
ouscs. Adelphi came close to faltering financially but the Adam 
brothers were saved from ruin when elements of their Adelphi 
venture became prizes in a lottery, r 

Such daring speculations were more and more the mode. At the 
fashionable resort city of Bath the architects John Weed, Sr., and 
Jr., had created superb residential groups. Originally a Roman 
spa, n ath‘s modern popularity dates from 1702, when it was 
“discovered” by the aristocracy. In 1727 Wood built a rectan £ uilr 
plaza called the Queen's Square, and a great circle known as the 
Kings Circus in 1754. The Woods' finest achievement was the 
Royal Crescent, started in 1767. Il followed the topography along 
a large curve and looked out across a wide expanse of park! 
Plazas and streets were connected to form a large urban area. This 
had been done piecemeal in London but with considerable artistry 
by the Woods in Bath. J 

The idea of interconnected plazas was used deftly by a youn^ 
Scottish architect, James Craig, to win a competition for the 
enlargement of Edinburgh in 1767, Craig proposed a grid of 
houses and open spaces combined on a high plateau, overlooking 
the city, The interconnected plazas of Nancy, France, and the 
Amalienborg Plaza in Copenhagen are better known examples cf 
this idea. All date from the mid-1700s, The Bloomsbury area of 
London was developed between 1800 and I860, following the 
lessons of the builders of the earlier interconnected residential 
squares. 

In 18H, however, architect John Nash attempted to introduce 
a more ambitious concept in London. Nash made a plan for 
Regent Street, Regent Park, and Park Crescent and worked on 
its implementation for nearly twenty-five years. He wanted to 
create a fine group of buildings around a park, all at the edge of 
the city, connected to the center of the city by a grand avenue. 

In essence it was a satellite town for Loudon. Th/park and the 
residential area turned out admirably, but the avenue suffered 
from a number of compromises which resulted in awkward bends 
and conflicting architecture. 

1 he coming of the IndL ism^L_;ijnd r ailroad era b rouoht the 
London pi a At en t^jo jmLj md 1 he niceties of the urban square ^ 
were swept asi.le b y the pressures f or masTnuT a lar g ^wrking 
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populaiio ii. Fortunately, this w,i> relieved to some decree In jarec 
dry parks iwocs*ihlc b\ public transporting HnmjWmHfrmh 
is an outstanding cample of this It is simply ;i jiitvc of nature in 
the city, and one regrets that London does, nol have more parks 
like it. The lesson of 1 ondon is m ‘ that a uh has no need for u 
/ comprehensive plan. Nor is it ihp detailed plan is of no value, 
\/ London had nit kinds of plans Hied ninny of them—from 

Jq^are To pajk To lwoqne_slrcc_ he lesson of London h that 

everything known was tried and i.iany allempls were successful, 
In Ferrara and "Rome architects had shown plans which made 
real sense—and so they were carried out. In London the much- 
. publicized plans of 1666 did not have this fortune because^ mT 
inslnimcntaljTy~"existedTeT”:arry otirsuelTa plan and lhc~"puMic 
co^i T'noi TTe persuaded to create one. B uT GwynrLs plan of 1766 
did hove the logic that was needed. While his concept was not 
followed to the loiter, it was followed in intent. The ideas he 
proposed were as realizable as they were desirable and so his plan 
—really a plan of practical ideas—was carried out. 
p London's expansion is a lesson in the use of plazas and open 
| spaces and the energy of speculative enterprises which had an 
\ ample slock of design ideas to feed on. Had the later development 
of the various public transportation systems been accompanied 
by commensurate open space creations, London's lessons would 
be of very great valu e to modern citie sMn the eighteenth century, 
its influence in city design extended to the shores of colonial 
America. But a far more influential system of design for Ihc cities 
of the modem world evolved across the Channel,-in Paris, 

Applying the Palette in Paris 

As in London, the plaza played an important role in Paris. 
Here, too, efforts were made to introduce the grandiose concepts 
of French landscape design into the city. Louis XIV attempted 
lo create a large pane d'oie at an entrance lo Paris, focusing on 
the rear of the Louvre—now the Place de la Concorde—the 
largest plaza in Paris. Louis was no lover of Paris, as his predc* 
cessors had been* for his life had been seriously threatened by a 
mob uprising when he was a child. He chose to concentrate on 
building a new palace city for himself rather than rebuild an 
unruly and undeserving Paris. Nevertheless, Paris does have sou¬ 
venirs of Louis XlV's artistic urban enterprises, 

In 1667 work commenced on the rebuilding of the eastern end 
of the Louvre, one of the Louvre's many remodelings, but by far 
the most significant one from an urban design standpoint* The 
Italian architect Lorenzo Bernini came from Rome to prepare 
designs, but his concepts were rejected fur those of a court physi¬ 
cian, Claude PerrauU, who recognized some particularly important 
facade problems which Bernini had overlooked. 

Bernini proposed a sumptuous and highly sculptured facade, 
Perrault proposed a more orderly facade and look cognizance of 
the actual viewing requirements of this facade; it was to be seen 
both from afar and from close up. As a matter of fact, its viewing 
conditions raised the same design questions that con Iron led 
Palladio in San Giorgio Maggiore and Michelangelo in the 
Campidogiio, Perrauli's solution was as brilliant as those of his 
precursors. He conceived the facade as a horizontal composition 
with porticoes to accent the ends and the center. 7 he first-floor 
facade Was treated as a strong borizonlai base. The facades of 
the upper two floors were recessed behind double columns. The 
.y : v ■■ • 
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John Nash s concept for Regent* j Park and 
Regent J Street, tendon, 

Early 19 th century. 




View in Regent's Park. 



The frt.tr facade of the Louvre. The use 
of the gigantic order in Paris, designed hy 
Perron ft, a court physician. 
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Place Reyale in ftordtauj, France, 1733. A phi in 
built T, irt honor’* of the ling. 


Pierre Putins compilation of the proposah 
for royal plazas in Paris. mid-ISth century. 


Place VtnJ&mt, Purls, 


windows with their fidetails were in shadow to allow the double 
columns to stand out. From a distance one would see a solid- 
looking base surmounted by columns and cornice, accented by 
three porticoes—all very simple and cohesive from afar. From 
close up, the finer details came into visual play. Of course many 
French architects were busy refining and adapting the classic 
orders for ever-larger buildings. PerrauU’s work paved the way 
for designing buildings for grand pla/as. 

The pressures Uj enlarge Paris met with strong and generally 
successful resistance on the part of the monarchy. In 1665 Fran¬ 
cois Blondcl made a plan to enlarge the city in a limited way. In 
1675 Louis minister, Colbert, concluded agreements to restrain 
city growth, adding to the edicts that were in effect between 1638 
and 1784. However, when the city was enlarged, new walls were 
built and the old ones torn down. The land recovered from the 
fortifications was broad, long, fairly straight, and useful for creat¬ 
ing wide streets, which were called "boulevards (the term 
derived from the Dutch word for bulwark). 

In 1748, however, perhaps from the examples of London, pro* 
posals for new plazas were submitted to King Louis XV. These 
were regarded as ways of relieving the squalid crowding of Paris 
—less to make the city livable for the populace th?n to make it 
habitable for the aristocracy. The pbzas would be built where 
land was available or could be cleared. They wcutd be large 
quadrangles, not the residence of independent individuals, but the 
collective residence of courtiers. The plazas were built "in honor"’ 
of King Louis XV. A sec^ id series of proposals was made a few 
years later. Pierre Patte recorded all these designs in a book by 
drawing all of them together on a large map of Pans. Had they 
been built as Patte showed, they would have transformed Paris 
into a city of large plazas with minimal connections, for only a 
few had avenues radiating from them. This was a natural conse¬ 
quence of inviting individual proposals for a whole city. 

The most s pectacula r _rg5U]t of this co mpeti tion was the Place 
de la Concorde, started in 1757 and finished about 1770, origi¬ 
nally called Place Louis XV, It was surrounded by a moat and its 
northern facade, actually twin buildings, was modeled after Per* 
raulFs Louvre concept, Another Impressive place was the Place 
Vendome. Originally conceived as a forum of the arts, the project 
ran into financial difficulties. The facade was built first* the lot 
depth behind being sold off by the measure—a practice which 
amazes a contemporary architect but which actually made quite 
a bit of sense In its time. For the French Renaissance architect 
was primarily interested in creating an urban space and Its archi¬ 
tectural embellishment. Even though the buildings would take 
time to finish, the distinctive space itself would prevail, its com* 
pktiofi awaiting the participation of investors. Find tiffs not been 
done, there would never have been any Place Vendome. One 
might well conjecture on the possibilities of apphing this pro¬ 
cedure to the large-scale creation of open spaces in metropolitan 
areas today—without building the facades, of course. The open 
space could be established and the frontages reserved for private 
development regulated by a design plan. 

Tn 1775, fourteen years prior to the French Revolution, the 
restrictions on Paris 1 growth were relaxed as a concession to the 
restless population. It was as if a dam of houses had burst open 
Buildings shot up ull around the city. By the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion in 178V, Paris had a raw rins of helter-skelter streets and 
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The Place de la Concorde designed by Gabriel. 

One of the largest of French squares 
formed by ground surface, buildings, 
water, landscaping, and sculpture. 




Place de tn Concorde, Paris, looking northeast. 
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urban Hjihikir Id 17*0 a new plan *os made for Paris called lltc 
Plan dv\ At listen 

]t provided for MrecK public impmumienK, sanitation, mar¬ 
ket*, find ^Hicr practical necessities, I lie particular signified nee of 
this plan was that ii recngimd lhe need for providing broad cir¬ 
culation arteries throughout the euugcMed city. T-nlike the pro- 
po*ftk of ili c plan of 174M which empharimf the p \Uc plan 
of 1793 emphasised Ihc Mucl. This plan also pawsved consid¬ 
erable artistic merit and was supported and followed by Nn pulton 
I Among his. rucomplklimenk were Ihc improvement of the 
Champ? Tlysccs and the Arch of Triumph, built at an elevated 
end of the avenue. He aka built the highly regular Rue de Rfvoli 
with its arcaded facade, which runs alongside the Louvre. In 
essence, the plan was a proposal 1o apply the principles of French 
landscape design lo the d(V, substituting stone for vegetation—an 
undertaking of such Gargantuan proportions that it would neces¬ 
sitate an absolutist government to carry it out* not to mention huge 
financial resources and the concurrence of the more powerful 
members of the aristocracy and bourgeoisie. However, the extreme 
crowding of Paris and the years of following a policy that had 
restrained the city's growth favored an ambitious public works 
program on the scale of the entire city. The plan of 1793 mapped 
out the surgery’ and Napoleon f performed the first operations. But 
a half century was to pass before the patient received the full 
treatment. 

That came with the accession of Napoleon III in 1853. France 
was then in b Mate of moral and financial depression and the new 
Emperor was regarded as somewhat of a weakling. He sought to 
remedy France's sad situation and with it transform his own 
reputation. He put Baron Georges Eugene Haur,smarm in charge 
of rebuilding Paris. Accountable to the Emperor alone, Hauss- 
manu had been chosen because he was wjmout scruples and 
extremely bold. He concentrated his efforts on the creation of 
new boulevards- These would constitute a badly needed road 
system for Paris as well as opportunities for private real estate 
ventures. A Mill-popular conception of Haussmanns reasoning 
H that he thought tne boulevards could be used by troops to shoot 
up and down streets to control citizens* riots. This is somewhat 
exaggerated. The boulevards certainly would facilitate the move¬ 
ment of troops and the isolation of an unruly quarter, but the 
mam reasons for Lh * boulevards' was financial speculation in 
which the government worked hand-in-pocket with entrepreneurs. 
The dly razed the houses and planted the trees, while the specu¬ 
lators built the housed along the new 7 boulevard? according lo 
uniform designs. The uniform designs, with the trees, ga\e an air 
of urbane distinction. But the poor were ruthlessly crowded into 
;■ ever smaller and ever more expensive dwellings. Two large parks 
at^dfJier qnd of the city were transformed into romantic gardens 
'>■, tiy/*-Jlau '' landscapc architect, Jean Charles Adolphe Al- 

The artistic quality of Ifaussmann’s work was mediocre, bor 
Ki example, the architect of the Paris Opera House, Charles Gamier, 
I^Conipliined bitterly about his building’s bad siting. Ihussmann 
paid no attention to hurt. Once Haussmann wanted lo build houses 
in the Luxembourg Gardens. Only a concerted citizens protest 
saved a portion of it. In all, Haimmaon lore down three sevenths 
of the houses 4 of Paris in history's largest public works project. 
I^Haussrnann's name has become nearly synonymous with ruthless 
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The Champs Elystes in Paris, 

the Renaissance vists axis in its grandest example. 

It was started by Louis XIV 

nnd completed by NapoU&n Ul. 



Haussmanns transformations in Paris. 
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AIph&tufs design for the "Buttes Chaumoni'' 
in the R^is de \'mcertnts, Paris, 
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nrul hornless urban speculation and corruption Actually, he was 
no ivorve than any person in A comparable position in most of the 
cities of the world at that time. He was just more successful, With 
a few exceptions, some of them significant, nineteenth-century 
cities were resources to he exploited. 

Parts' Influence 

The rebuilding of Paris and the centuries of urban design 1<rs~ 
sons which ft portrayed for better or worse all stood in the bright 
spotlight of world attention, Indeed, Parts was known as the “City 
of Light/’ Hatissmann proved, in brutal fashion to be sure, that 
all the ideas of urban design could be applied to a modern city. 
If they could be realized in Paris, they could be realised in any 
other city, particularly new cities that were just beginning to grow* 
These design ideas could also be employed to lay out whole new 
towns as had been done in the past. The partial rebuilding of 
Vienna confirmed this thesis. 

W 1857 th e Ringstrasse was started on the site^of VIerma[s_ofd 
cit y wal l. After a military victory, Napoleon f hacTthe waibjqra 
downjjand they were left where they tell. When they were even¬ 
tually cleared away, the city Found itself with a big ring of open 
space between th e new s uburbs a nd the old medieval heart 
Elaborate plans were made to make a grand circular Eoulevard 
lined with plazas and grand public buildings. To a large extent, 
this plan was carried out, but not without unfortunate compro- 
misesj the same greedy pracEices that were rampant in Paris. 

The early application of these design concepts had, of course, 
a long history. Karlsruhe in _ .Ger many had been laid out as an 
application of the Vers ailles des ign in 1715. Jean Baptiste Alex¬ 
andre Le Blond used These concepts in laying out St. Petersburg, 
Russia, in 1717—with probably the most successful results even 
though his plan was much modified. Jacques Francois Blonde! used 
them in laying out Strasbourg in 1768. Pierre Charles UEnfant 
adapted them to Washington, D.C. In 1791. They were used In 
Berlin, Turin, Athens, Mexico City, and Innumerable small cities. 
They were models for the American “City Beautiful Era. ,T Daniel 
Burnham adaptedjjiern to the AmelTcarrcfLy/TJtto Wagner to the 
Austrian city. In 1911 the young American architect Walter Burley 
Griffin used these principles to wlo an international competition 
for the design of Canberra, capital of Australia. 

Many copies of the Haussmann boulevards were better than 
the originals. Commonwealth Avenue in Boston, for example, was 
laid out as a grand landscaped avenue* The house designs were 
well coordinated and followed a prescribed roofiine. Many Ameri¬ 
can cities have such broad landscaped streets. In some cases, of 
course, these urban design concepts were also copied poorly. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy of Haussmum/s Work is one pro¬ 
posal he failed to accomplish; a greeubelt encircling Paris. It 
would have had a circumference of over twenty miles. He may 
have been thinking of the welfare of the people or of the additional 
value it would add to speculative lots a result of limiting die 
market. But Hauptmann never got hi eenbelt' because a min¬ 
ister whose vote was needed to appro 1 ic idea was out of town, 
Undoubtedly the minister would have eed to the proposal. Had 
this been achieved, the Paris grccnbdt .nay have been as inilucn- 
for the world to copy as its dazzling boulevards. 

when its ideas are 


The KintfjrmiTje in Vienna. Ori$irttfIh 
ir n o i \he outer fortification wallet the city . 
In concept, it ir a curved tnit with architectural 
accents amt foruhcttpitig. 


Karlsruhe, from apian of 1715. 
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Daniel Burnham's plan for Chicago. 


Walter Burley Griffin's print-winning 
for Canberra, A 
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The Root of 
Our Modern Concepts 


\ 



toltdge. 


Background 

The Greeks had created an urban form made for people. The 
Romans built upon their theories but not without discarding some 
of Greece's most important urban ideals. In medieval times ideas 
parallel to those of ancient Greece found a n_:w expression. Again 
these more humane concepts were discarded by the Renaissance, 
Hbose aims were loftier and of considerable artistic quality. The 
design of cuies in the Renaissance had been an instrument of state 
control* eightee nth and nineteenth centuries it became a 

tec miejue for greedy s pecu lation, At the same time, However, a 
new breed of design theorists entered the scene. Sometimes their 
^ jinking was quite practical, like Valentine Knight’s. Sometimes 
yl: \* as utopian. Sometimes it relied on extravagant mechanical 
<^TKoctions. Sometimes it rejected all semblances of engineering 
_ hnobgy as unnecessary, proposing instead a return to nature. 
^ all of thesejdeas strove toward one objective; the design of 
} 5? ft plac e to live for all, vCTttTt”particulnr emphasis on the 

needs oTtpewoxldrig dlS^T ~ -- “ " 

There is no distinct line of separation between the architects 
grand baroque cities and those oriented toward the well* 
; mg of thc? 2 e * £ ^ population. By way of illustration, John Wood 


JtM Of* 

vn <kh 

> Vo rU popu luion : 1600-1 £5fl. 
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Ok en j iJ Village of Unity 
and Mutual Cooperation”. 



New Lanark, Scotland, Started in 1785 and. 


in 1790 „ operated by Robert Owen as an 
enlightened social and manufacturing community* 
Owen left in 1825. The mills are still in use r 



■the younger, architect of the Roy,if Crescent at Bath, also pro¬ 
duced a book of designs for workers’ houses in the health fid open 
countryside. Hm the French architect Claude Nicolas l edoux is 
best remembered as one of several late eighteenth and early nine- 
tcentb-ccniury theorists who brought intense analysis and rationale 
to the design process. He also launched a new era of urban design, 
one that gave as much attention to workers as it did to society*5 
ruling classes. 

Ideal Towns ami Worker Towns 

The principal urban work of Ledoux was the design of Chnux, 
a town for salt workers in France, Its construction dates from 
1776. In all, Ledoux made three plans for Chau a. The site was 
in open countryside he tween two villages, with a pair of overland 
roads intersecting at right angles at the center, Fn the first version 
of his plan, a quadrangle of buildings—workers' homes, common 
buildings, and allotment gardens—was arranged as a L000-foot 
square formed by tree-lined avenues, in later revisions of his plan, 
Lednux changed the square to an ellipse and, finally, to a semi- 
ellipse with roads radiating into the surrounding countryside. He 
may have preferred the senvdlipsc for better sunlight orientation 
Along the roads Ledoux envisioned informal groupings of houses. 
This was one of the first plans to advocate informal grouping as 
part of an overall design concept. Ledoux thought of his design 
as an ideal plan "wherein everything is motivated by necessity/* 
The workers would even grow their own food, R published all 
his plans in an influential book called Architecture in 1804, 

Implicit in Ledoux s thinking was the self-sufficiency of the 
worker towns. Ledoux was an architectural visionary, soon to be 
followed by men of similar inclinations, fn 1799 the English social 
reformer Robert Owen started construction of an industrial village 
at New Lanark mills near Manchester, Owen pondered deeply 
the question of the worker community. His thoughts led him to 
theories which he expounded and which proved highly influential. 
Owen's ideal was a community of 800 to 1,200 people on at least 
600 to L800 acres. Each community would be self-sufficient and 
there would be no child labor. The community would have recrea¬ 
tional and educational facilities. Several Qweniie communities were 
set up in England and the United States. Owen's son started one 
in Indiana, called New Harmony. A group of New England trnns- 
cendentalkts created Brook Farm in Massachusetts. A Frenchman 
named Cabet was one of the more adventuresome Owenites, He 
proposed a utopian settlement to be called "Icarus 1 * on die Red 
River in Texas, When it failed, he joined with the Mormons tit 
their search for their promised land and helped lay out Salt Lake 

Cit >’ . $ 

fn 1829 the French social reformer Franyois Fourier published 

Th e New World of Industry md^_Scriety. His visions were far 
more rigid than Owen's, for Fourier would put 1,620 people, 400 
families, into or large palace-like building which he called a 
“Phalanstery,” 1 building he pictured resembled a Renaissance 
palace. A sucees i of "ideal” proposals followed. In 1849 James 
Silk Buckingham ublished Nutianid Fvt\ and Practical Remedies 
and proposed "VVtorui," a glass-roofed town like the Crystal 
Palace. Robert Pemberton planned "Happy Colony™ for New 
Zealand, a scries of ten circular town-districts laid out along the 
lines of Chaux. 

In the t nited State , l>r Benjamin Richardson proposed 
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:i town spaciouilj laid out for fresh air and health 
Thomas Jefferson had advocated a simple expedienl to achieve 
this- Jefferson's favorite city plan was a simple grid in which 
every other block was a park—a grid city buili as a checker* 
board. Jefferson felt that this grid variation could easily be 
adapted and several were actually buili. By leaving alternate 
blocks empty, the city would be more spacious, would have 
more light and air, the danger of the spread of fire would be 
lessened, and the town be more handsome, Unfortunately, the 
towns laid out in this vvay sold their public squares to devel¬ 
opers when municipal finances were depleted. 

Planned Industrial Towns 

Several planned industrial towns were built in the nineteenth 
century, I lie scale of organization of large manufacturing opera* 
liens necessitated a well-organized corps of workers, The English 
were the main developers^ of these large-scale operation!"^ their 
tcMde"p^rHs“and thcTvmericans were q uick to learn their lessons. 
A s^ieU mill Village of workers bouses was erected as early as 
IS 12 m OeorgiavilJe, Rhode Island. Francis Cabot Lowell per¬ 
fected mill operations in-Waltham, Massachusetts, and in 1816 
built a mill town in Harrisville, New Hampshire. In 1S22 he built 
another one, Lews]], Massachusetts, in which he tapped a hitherto 
unused source of labor; young New England farm girls who came 
to work for a few years m order to cam a dowry. 

In 1859 the town of Vesinet was started in France. Designed 
by an architect named Olive, its plan was a remarkable combina¬ 
tion of classical French landscape architecture and English parks. 
Olive laid out an artful network of axial streets for the houses and 
interspersed the whole town with meandering swaths of green 
space. I bis design anticipated, by half a century, the design of the 
t^enticth-century garden city. 

Around the Krupp factories of Essen, Germany, a number of 
communities were built starting in 1863. Called Siedhmgen, or 
worker colonies, by 1925 they amounted to 25,000 houses in 
about a do&m 00 m muni ties. In 1S79 Pullman, Illinois, was started 
as a town for factory and workers. The overly paternalistic man- 
agsmeni held the employees in all but feudal bondage which 
resulted in a famous strike. By 1890 the town numbered 11,000 
People. In 1887 the W. H. Lever Soap Company built Port Sun- 
j light, a worker community near Liverpool. In 1889 the Cadbury 
Chocolate Company bulk Bournviile, a garden community near 
. Birmingham. In 1906 Gary, Indiana, was laid out by a steel cor¬ 
poration, a “made to order*’ city. Kohler, Wisconsin, Is a descend- 
yjmt of these nineteenth-century towns. 

/ AVbile many to wns were rathe r good in design, they were almost 
insignificant jfj co m part son to the enormous^workers* agglomera- 
upns being built in the world's expanding industrial cities. Only 
4^d wealthy companies could afford to build them, and even 
theii lhey were considered rather risky. 

The idealization of the in du st ri a Lcity was expressed by a young 
^r, tdry C ^ arcllitec L To ny Gar nicy, in designs he made betw een 
w hile on ^ scholarship at the French Academy in) 
P^rnkr designed a hypothetical industrial town which b t 
. ■ U'HfCite fndttstrieHe* lie created an Imaginary site consist* 
S: high plateau and level valley, all alongside a river, The 

bemused as the residential portion of the city; the 
tW factories. The total population of the city, including 
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1802 plan of Jeffersonville, hid. The upper portion 
hid out after the plan 
suggested by President Jefferson." 
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Schematic plan of Lowell, Mass. 



The village of Vtsinet, France, 

buili in a fur/tit t hurtling forest, The cuned T-jrJjj 

were IGih-ceninry alterations. 
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an imaginary exhtmg old to ah incorporated in the pi an, was to be 
; ,f H .i U [ 12/W. A fjnm would fu mnh hydroelectric power, Gsmicr's 
icjj.rf.iff -.tj of ifit city's par!? anticipated modern zoning but with 
comiduMbly more whdoro, for he fini decided where things 
thou Id be rmnt suitably lot .vied rind I hen Imd out are-as according 
to those decisions. He a ho located complement^rj urban facilities 
together where they belonged—a relationship sometime? denied 
by improper t/m trig ordinance.?,. - 

In this respect Gsmicr'? p Un h incredibly detailed. A hospital 
is ori a high hill Cemeteries have fine natural vistas. Smelting 
factories Hand mines are at respectful distances. The plan included 
detailed locations for sewage phrt!, aba Heir, bak^ + y, and civic 
center. Gamier showed testing grounds for cars and even air¬ 
planes! He used a grid plan for the residential area with 100- by 
500-foot blocks; the short crocs street would accommodate major 
circulation, thus diverting through traffic from the long residential 
streets He drew working drawings for many buildings, utilizing 
the newly developing technique of reinforced concrete. Gamier 
returned from Rome to his native Lyons, where he spent his career 
trying to car* / out his ideas on individual buildings. 

Not many years later the Dutch architect J. J, P + Oud built a 
small worker colony near Rot ter dim which is reminiscent cf 
Gamier s plans. As a matter of fact it comes closer to embodying 
Garnieris ideals than any other town plan built. In the world of 
letters George Bernard Shaw suggested that such planned indus¬ 
trial towns bad their merits, as in his ptey Major Barbara. 

Urban Design and Machines 



Practical inventions have ajwavs fascinated designers. For exam- 
pie, the complexities of Renaissance fortification design eventually 
found their way into the design of villas. In the nineteenth cent ury, 
mechanic al inventio ns grasped the imagination of many designers, 
as they stilFdo to a_ large extent. The Spanish "Sisines’s^iairahc! 
engineer Don xArturo Soria y r Mata was cf such a mind. He had 
created Madrid's first streetcar and telephone system. Itt ISS2 he 
suggested the idea of La Ciudad Lineal f or the “ Linear City ,'* in 
which he proposed that the logic of linear utility lines should be 
the basts of all city layout. Houses and buildings could be set 
alongside linear utility systems supplying water, communications, 
and electricity, Soria y Mata thought that linear cities could criss¬ 
cross the entire globe and actually built a linear city on the out- 
skim of Madrid. Stalingrad i s the ou tsta nding example of a 
planne d linear city . 

In 1899 the Russian-born geographer, author, and revolutionary 
Pekr Kropotkin published a book called Fic'tfs, Factories and 
Workshops; or industry Combined with Agriculture, and Brain- 
m orL with Ktiinuat Work, In it he suggested th- ;e of electricity 
to allow towns to be built am where. He advxx I minimal *ov- 

t - V 

eminent and maximum individual sd Hsu hide no or he saw only 
tyranny in large organization. The idea of freei ; town develop¬ 
ment and locale by the use of electricity was important to town 


designers of thb era. like Gamier, 

Among the inventions of the nineteenth century which influ¬ 
enced urban form, the railroad stands foremost Railroads for Ions 
dManccs or short commuter runs were hhh\\ profitable. Thev 
opened up .nirge t ir.J areas for ^pccuhioon The po*<ibilitie 5 of 
iranspufLisiou tdmol.icj cv:end,d wd! bcvoitd the railroad, and 
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After the Him of tlie cemury, Fdgar Cbambloss, an American, 
proposed a city with all vehicles running on the rooftops of a con¬ 
tinuous building. Undoubtedly he was influenced by Soria y Mata. 
The same idea keeps popping up in different guises'll was recently 
proposed in England under the name “Motopia," this time with 
the rooftop roads laid out as a grid. In 1910 an inventive French¬ 
man, Rugene Henard, published Les Vffles de 1‘Avenir (The Cities 
of the Future), in which he proposed buildings on stilts, traffic 
circles, underpasses, and airplanes landing on rooftops. Henard 
may have influenced Lc Corbusier's early urban concepts. 


View of Sant'Etia's Ciita Nuova, 


*' ,an )' contemporary urban scenes are living examples of Sanf- 
Elia s vision. Such an example is the approach road lo the George 
Washington Bridge in New York City with its air-rights apartment 
towers above. 

Just recently a French book called Ou Vivrons-Nous Demain? 
(Where Will We Live Tomorrow?) was published with many 
illustrations of visionary urban design. Most of the illustrations 
would be at home in science fiction magazines. Some Japanese 
architects who call themselves the "Metabolism Group" have pro¬ 
duced underwater cihes, biological cities, cities that change Their 
own and ciliesthat are built as pyramids. 

Fhe possibilities of modern science and engineering in the 
improvement of the city are vast, but there are dangers also. This 
potential, and its concomitant pitfalls, has been the theme of much 
literature, most notably Looking Backward, 2900-1887 by Edward 
Bellamy, published in 1887, and several books by H. G. Wells 
that were published between 1902 and 1911, 

Visionary thinking is to be expected in a society which depends 
to much on science and machines. Most of The ideas died here 
r <tre fanciful. Many of them are still frequently proposed, and some 
of them have actually been put into highly useful operation. 
Visionary thinking is inevitable in any growing society. In a society 
that depends heavily on machines, visionary thinking naturally 
Lkes a mechanistic approach to solving problems. Some of the 
mechanical devices proposed for modem cities have been highly 
^Others have simply allowed undesirable conditions to 
it;:.^9 rie n, For example, a rail rapid-transit system can cause further 
Crowding in an already crowded city, Tt can also be the principal 
Ifansii means for organizing satellite cities around a central metro- 
polita n core ^ny judgment of a visionary idea with mechanical 
^Vtrioues is twofold: We must evaluate Us possibilities for improv- 
the quality of urban life and we must be sure that wc have the 
to achieve proper usage of a new device. Otherwise il can 
SlT nply make things worse in the name of expedience or in the 
guise of progress. 

& ■< . .. ’'' ■ a- 
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Concept of a fk-ating city from a sketch 
by Kiyonori Kikumke. 


\wn' ftis.-muting. The 1b*0 World's. Fair in t lik-ago | Mt f a m ^ in| , 
sid^valk which earned footsore lourius along a long pj c r pruicci- 
ing into Lake Michigan. A world's fair in Pa,'is had a moving side¬ 
walk lo connect ils exhibits. The world's first monorail system was 
built in Wuppertal. Germany, around the turn rif tlic century and 
is still in operation. 
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I lie te< tnioTnpc.il advances of [lie nlnciccriih century ‘Acre not 
nil fiei'teil ns signs uf progress, The ninctceuth-ceutury industrial 
niy was, alt too horrible evidence of technology at work. While 
sonic designers saw possibilities for innovation that could harness 

technology to him. purposes- the designers nT industrial towns 

rtttd sdf-suflkiciit communities— there were others who saw in it 
only disaster, t he chief spokesmen of (tils point of view were the 
frenchman Viollct-lc-Dnc, the Englishman John Ruskin, and the 
Ancricmi Henry David 'I horenu, 

Viollct-lc-Dnc and John Ruskin popularized a relirrn to th' - 
simpler Christian virtues of the Gothic period. In England their 
sentiments found expression in a crafts movement led by William 
Morns. Between 1875-1 S31, with architect Norman Shaw, he 
succeeded m creating Bedford Park, a pi c|u rescue residential urea 
on the outskirts of London, linked tn the city by rail—which, 
incidentally, heralded the commuter suburb. The Gothic revival 
of the nineteenth century in churches, in houses, and later in 
American college campuses was evidence of the popularity of 
Riiskm's and Viollet-le-Duc's outlook. Thoreau, meanwhile, sought 
comp.cte refuge in nature where he conducted a personal experi¬ 
ment in independent existence. The ideals of these men still have 
considerable appeal. Frank Lloyd Wright, for example, once com¬ 
mented that the Gothic period was the last original architectural 
era, and Le Corbusier wrote a book nostalgically titled When the 
Cathedrals Were White. 


' Thc Conservationists and the Park Movement 

Of all nineteenth-century thinkers, perhaps the most profound 
is the one least known, at least by the general public; the Ameri¬ 
can, George Perkins Marsh. Marsh was dismayed at the wasteful 
land practices around his native New England. A man'of brilliant 
mind—he mastered twenty languages by the age of thirty—he was 
a naturalist, humanist, historian, geographer, and practical politi¬ 
cian. In overgrazing and ovemitting fie saw major causes of land 
erosion and fiver Hooding, the foolish' despoilment of the land 
He too. had his predecessors, including such men as conservauon- 
mmded John Quincy Adams, ornithologist James Audubon, nat¬ 
uralists William Bartram and Henry David Thoreau. In 1S49 
1 1 . was a PP«mied minister to Turkey, and In 1561 1 moo In 

appointed him minister to Italy. These travels gave him an oppor- 
tumty to see the geography of Europe and the Middle East, which 
deepened his thinking and confirmed his practical ideas for usin» 
jhu and s resources in ways that would not destroy Its bounties* 

In 1862 his thoughts were collected in a book called Man and 
Nature, 

Marsh’s book was widely read, it was an introduction to ecol- 
ogy an encyclopedia of liuul facts, depicting the deterioration of 
land as n result of man’s ignorant disr< J of the laws of nature 

; -il 1; M exp T? i' C in,crrc,a,lcnf between plant and anil 
mal life. He assailed the myth of sup jundnn« and described 

Z n i ZT ' C ° UkI b ° restored - ^rsh, in short, was the 

founder of modem conservation, putting man in the position of 

coopuatjon wit i nature. He had n considerable influence on 
America s great conservationists, includin’' C trl S-liurz Th, i 

p!rt , .. “"’“'’V W'l> «.r n.mon.il 
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Thr Kansas City, Mo,, park system. Paths, 
park nays, and boulevards. It n tu originally planned 
h’ George Kessler. 


M;irshV uic.i' .ipptTi.nl to land til refit mill ,im! «>tufnciii,ti hmIi* 
II is one v>l ihc pimd]Ml conlrilniium*. i (1 i| >L . l1r , kn.mU tit-c 
nf iln- use of tlic f.iiili However, ii was not (tie mils major Ameri¬ 
can conliibuiion In the more specific arm of i,jL m deign slamls 
ttie American park system. Die foremost name‘in (Ins cuu-romc 
is that of Frederick Law Olmsted, 

Olmsted ciiine Lo the public's attention prior Lo 0 Civil Wnr 
as tt* social reformer ihrough articles on slavery pif ,cd in the 
AVie 1 ark Times. Me was aware of the Increasingly id urbant* 
zation of the l nited Stales, noting that urban pupukiuon doubled 
between IS^O and 1S60, mostly because of immigration. He fdt 
that the improper use of both land and labor was damaging to 
democracy. He was concerned as well with the moral dmnlcgra- 
tion that large formless cities engender—-formless in physique and 
social community. Olmsted, also a farmer, saw in landscape design 
a solution to these Ills. Disdaining aristocracy, he nevertheless ad- 
mired the landscaping of English estates. The urban park could be 
an aid to social reform, giving the downtrodden city dweller uplift¬ 
ing communion with nature, 

Olmstedj first opportunity came with the design of Central 
part in New_\^vrk City. A plan had been drafted by an Army 

, officer for a large city park, but it was little more than a miliUrj 

S' drill field and drew stinging criticism. In the face of public clamor, 

£ a competition was held, and won by Olmsted in 1S59. His notes 

on the design of Central Park, and the thoughts that ran through 
his mind as the plan proceeded, are brilliant insights into the crea¬ 
tive mind of an artist at work in a city, 

Olmsted designed several other parks in the New York City area 
and UtrougfTout the United Slates. The original park plans for San 
Francisco, Buffalo* Detroit* Chicago, Montreal* and Boston are 
his work. He also had a hand in the Yoscmite Park bill during 
Lincoln $ presidency. He believed that cities should plan for two 
generations ahead, maintain sufficient breathing space, be con¬ 
stantly renewed; ana that urban design should embrace the whole 
city. The city should exist to serve its inhabitants. His attitudes 
toward comprehensive park planning were summed up in 1S70 
in his book Public Parks and the Enlargement of Towns . 

Olmsted was followed by other great urban park designers— 
aoiably, Charles Eliot, who completed Olmsted’s Boston park sys- 
1 lem; George Kessler, who laid out the Kansas City park system, 
and Jens Jensen, who designed Chicago's original park system. 
This gave many American cities fine urban parks, but the practice* 
regrettably* has not been maintained as Olmsted insisted it must 
To be successful a park and open space program must be continu¬ 
ous. The present misuse of metropolitan open space might not 
e * Isl had we followed Olmsted’s advice, Olmsted had many col- 
leagues here and abroad. Haussmann's landscape architect, AI- 
ph&nd, has been called ‘The French Olmsted.” In Germany an 
interesting and widely adopted idea was advanced by Daniel 
4;|^ er ' a physician imd educator, Schrcber proposed small gar- 
for children* for healthful play and exercise; later Schrrber* 
wtre a | SQ ky the elderly, to raise vegetables. In effect, 
he popularized the idea of the urban playground in Europe, 

Past 

The nineteenth century was also an age of exploration into the 
P^sL Archeology was becoming a science. The architectural acad- 
^EWtcsans kepi an eager eye on the discoveries, for they were busily 
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The Boston Metropolitan Park System. 

Originally planned by Frederick Lzw O^mued 
it was enlarged by Charles Eliot. The city of Boston 
is shaded. 


The Public Gardens. Boston, Mass. A central 
feature of the Boston park system. 
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Worms I r^r, .,/ Camilla Sittc. 
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_. Formal plan of CamiUo Sitte 

Thre * ™\dmgs on a small site forming sit plazas. 
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Ebejiezer Howard's diagram 
of the "three magnets.*' 


Howard’s central and garden cities. 


Ehenrz.tr Howard's schematic diagram 
of a garden city. 


engaged in clarifying and dispensing ihe sum of the world's 
applied'' 11 '' 1 ' kn ' KVlCrJgC Much of t,lis Knowledge was improperly 

In 18M a Viennese architect, Camillo Side, published An 
- r i iiht I j \otei and Reflection* upon Artistic City Planning, His 
5*!. ''T[ ' Jcc[,cr un ^ ci s,; itiding of the Various modes of urban 
gU ’ *. K nrld frie .in invaluable guide to contem- 

E J“'t" h . Si " c "'»? t»« I*. Who** by a German £ 

n ft. u U ? Cn ’ Wh ° " l 1880 P ,,bli ’ hcfJ 3 called Stiidtebau. 
mwh^h he advocated the careful preservation of old edict ns they 

^ " ,ir S f -' possibly in reaction to Hrmssmann. Sittc described 
L e ' ,gn f medieval and Renaissance cities, del vino into the 

chrV C i arran 8 emtn '. proportion, scale, and purpose with 
n y ant n jecriviiy, His honk has sometimes bc^ r^gard^d as 

®S[f n5C ?} hc contrived, the irregular, and the picturesque 

Zt^TnrcA At °T thiC and mediCVaI ,OT;nS Which R ^k f n had 
m P n, ^* A * lsvcl however, Site’s work was an argu- 

ciw h n ° or * u P erficia i I s^lc. but for underlying principle. In his 
' eS ‘ gns ’ SlUe . a PP Iied !he « principles with sensitive appro 
tr | S d f lgflS f0f CiV ' C centers were classically formal in 
J P an ^ or a small village, on the other hand, is rustically 

informal, with winding streets flowing the terrain, Sittc regarded 
no design element as sacred and inveighed against "paper archi¬ 
tecture, formal or informal, which failed to fulfill its design 
promise* ' - ^ 

'y/Tht harden City Movement and a Scientific Approach 

p ! n hiS ,^^. n,ial b ° Qk Tomorraw - * Peaceful Path to Social 
e orm ( i> 1> Ebeneze r Howar d, au English parliamentary ste¬ 
nographer, showed how workable and livable towns could be 
formed within the capitalist'framework. He started vridi dkeus- 
si°ns of theoptimu m size for towns— a subject freque^tW debated 

^ 2 e nnn tS ~ a ? d COnduded with a duster concept ; a central city 
oXj^OOO peoEle_sur rqunded by smaller "garden cities” of 30.GC0 
peo£le_each. Permanent green space w^d^^Trat T'the ,-irv w 
towns^semng 3s_a_ horizonta l fence of farmland. Rails and roads 
wo uld Imk t hejowns, which would have their own industries, the 
' a _ n _ s __ u ppl} : ”'g fresh, foods. All increases in land values 
would accrue to the town and its “stockholders,” the townspeople. 

owurd s proposal w as accomp a nied by diagrams showing th* 
attractions ofl he town', the c ountry, and then^bbth. when ideally 
combined. The fu nctionalretations be tween the centra! city and iu 
surrounding garden cities were also depicted, as wcir^fTlTFc^ra’l 
conce jit of~a garden city "amTTtsT n t ern a I la y7 u t. Howard’s detailed 
thinking was not limited to physical design or to studies of opti¬ 
mum population sizes. lie also made a precise financial analysis 
of what it would oust to build a garden city and how its operating 
costs would be met. Therein lay the strength of his proposal. He 
showed how it could be accomplished. 

The idea received great acclaim, and in 1902 a garden citv wa 
starlet!, [.etchworth, abord thirty-five"miles from Tomipn h \y 
planned by "archireds Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin Unv 
an exponent of low-density planning, had demonstrated his desk 
principle* in the Hampstead Gardens suburb, also near 1 ond<m 
I he plan of l eld.worth was a comb ination of landscaping info/ 
s .'. r M fe! to^siiiUopography.jintl a main axirfee'55* on 
ajowu center. Sports fields, a train station, houses," andlacuVries 
were an included, -—^ ----- 
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Grouping of house* itj Welwyn. 
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tu.1% of Howard - Idt.iv l! wee a n-k\ venture dcr^ndmt: on cm r- 
drndiion between b.nubtuldm ami industry—which wa* mu ea«y 
, 0 bring about. Ncmibrlcss the idea prevailed and „, \>r(, a 
.ecnnd garden cily wav Maned, Welwyn. ll was. denned by m lil 
<«t Lo UIt f<c s ">"™ ""J was more success.) than I eichw-rth 
in terms o toward s original concept. Today it k a center of the 
British fib dustry. 

Howan analytical approach was an indication of the almost 
scientific s. dy lhai modern city building requires. The citv is so 
lar^^nd i^ojyytiony so com plex that improper urricrMmidi'ne 
can only be gained ly the foil application of precise analysis The 
Scottish city planner Patrick Geddes was the man who established 
this tool. His approach was not only analytical and comprehensive 
but also stressed the social basis of the city. The analytical survey 
was the principal groundwork from which any plan would be 
conceived, 

Geddes was a prolific writer, lecturer, and planner. His writings 
include reports on park development, cultural institutions, applied 
sociology, the function of a civic museum, and the actual tech¬ 
niques of an urban survey. His most widely read book Cities in 
Evolution, was published in 1915 . In thi s work he coined the term 
^connurbanon” to describe the waves of population inflow to Wee ’ 

c, ^ S dl^5f;k^I^H^^S^OI^ f ?rin"atron;^nd IheriThe 
ffgfe of process .resulting in amorphous 

sprawl, waste, and unnecessary o bsolesc ence. As a planner he laid 
ri'_L some ly cidas in India and Palestine. Geddas’ contributions 
to the understanding of the city stand alongside Marsh’s contribu- 
Uuns to the understanding of land. Geddes was concerned with the 
reidtjonship between people and cities and how they affect one 
another. Marsh’s concern had been with the interrelationship be- 
tween mtdi and nature. r 

" after lhe dawrt of &= twentieth, century, the founda- 
oE ■^ tas for bulJJln S f he modern city were in place. From 
s-mti* to Geddes extends a course of ideas a hundred years in 

f ."'2 Fr p m tl!e da >' s ihe plow first broke the soil and 

/ . ^ s . rr ' an k uE,t a fencc lbcre has been ar unbroken tradition 
A,. eS ^ n 1 m ® cjl ’ es * 3 edition as old as civilization itself. Beset 
: :; >kv i*® mi S ,u y experiments, and mighty deeds, an 
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Welwyn, the second garden city 
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L’Enfan / r j co n c cpf fo r ccntral IS ’ash I ngton. /7 0/, 
(After Hilbert Peels,) 


McMillan Commission plan for central Washington. 
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The Chicago World's Fair, 1893 . 


M. 


CVinCtf^f of the parkways, boulevards, an A 
If pt tilt uni's plan for Chki^n, 




1 he City Ihautiful Movement 

Ir our world s fairs of If 10 late nineteenth century, we pro¬ 
claimed a new hope ami n frc^ 1 1 rrnatfc for our cities They could 
bo far nobler than the small towns of our many farming regions, 
and the ugliness of our targe industrial cities con hi be displaced 
by handsome works of civic art. The world's fairs were living 
examples of civic art to match any of the wonders of modern 
Europe or ancient Rome. I heir design took advantage of our 
latest technology, from moving sidewalks to the spanning of large 
interior spaces with iron trusses. Although facade architecture was 
decried by Louis Sullivan, who saw in It only sham and a denun¬ 
ciation of his own search for an original American architectural 
expression, the buildings were, in fact, harmoniously designed as 
groups, There were ample pedestrian places with fountains, trees, 
and places to sit and relax. Here, in elegant, albeit, foreign clothes 
was the promise of America come to life. 

The fairs were sometimes designed as renewal operations. The 
land upon which they were built became a new quarter of the city 
after the fair was over. For example, Jackson Park in Chicago was 
the site of its world's fair of 1893, and San Francisco's Marina 
district as well as Treasure Island were originally fairgrounds. 

In 1901 the AIA held a national conference on city beautifica¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C. The McMillan Commission was then 
formed to prepare a plan for the improvement of central Washing¬ 
ton. Some of the country's foremost artists constituted the group, 
including Daniel Burnham, Augustus St. Gaudens, ,nd Frederick 
Law Olmsted. They toured Europe for Inspiration and returned 
to propose a grand classical concept of landscape architecture with 
axes, mall, focal points, and pools—in died reviving the original 
L Enfant plan for the city. This* together with the example of the 
world's fairs, initiated a country-wide program of civic improve¬ 
ment efforts: the City Beautiful Era. 

A city hall, a county court house, a library, an opera house, a 
museum, and a plaza were employed as the building blocks of civic 
centers the country over. A dome for the city halt was an essentia] 
article of pride and architectural accent. The movement spread 
to embrace public works of all sorts. Bridges were desjaned by 
architects as pieces of sculpture. River embankments were made 
into classical garden terraces. The vision of the classical world, 
neatly arranged, became a chief architectural concept for many 
a college and university: Columbia, MET,* the University of 
California at Berkeley* and the University of Washington in 
Seattle. The American railroads, at their zenith, built Roman 
basilicas and baths as grand portals to Chicago, New York, Wash¬ 
ington, and many-other cities. In 1917 the AIA published a book 
of all the projects, proposed or accomplished, throughout the land. 

The City Beautiful Era was by no means limited to cbie 
centers or fine public buildings. Daniel Burnham made plans for 
the whole of Chicago, San Francisco, Manila, and several other 
cities. Burnham -egarded as the father of American city plan¬ 
ning, and his n k: "Make no little plans . . . they have no 
power to stir nn blood . , " still rings. Burnham's concept of 
a city was a ton y designed system of main circulation arteries* 
a network of pari and clusters of focal buildings. In his plans 
are to be seen the last use of French Renaissance principles ap¬ 
plied at the largest scale possible. 

There was considerable activity in the creation of pi aimed 
residential communities. Roland P.uk in Baltimore started in 
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\W2 as a garden suburb for eommuim Ik Won* of finance and 
were copied in many similar drutopmems throughout the 

tv'isrrliVr AH the I^rgc cities vvjth fit m fishing economies nrtl 
well-to-do families were only too ready for such commuter sub¬ 
urbs. The Country Cub area in Kansas City is one of the more 
famous. Indeed, the image of the green American suburb became 
[\\c ideal of all urban American families, Forest Hills Gardens in 
Long Island was built ns a commuter suburb for Manhattan in 
191 L financed by die Russell Sage Foundation. 

American architects promptly rose to the problems of burgeon- 
irsg cities. From these beginnings, the American city planning"pro¬ 
fession came inio being. In the early twenties city planning was 
very popular and plans were made for almost all our cities. Zon¬ 
ing was introduced in 191ft and generally adopted within a decade 
or two over the entire country as a means for enforcing city plans. 
From abroad came many lessons, too, particularly from England 
and the garden city movement. English architect-planners lectured 
in the United States and the early English books on city planning 
had an avid audience here. Low-density planning and grouped 
housing designs were advocated and acclaimed. Tempering tins 
acmh) wa.s uu atmosphere of social reform. The civic center and 
commuter suburbs were handsome indeed, but what of the res¬ 
idential needs of the average man? Among those who felt that we 
could produce not only better homes but better communities was 
a group that included several deep-lhinking architects. 

The New Communities Movement 

fn the early twenties, discussions were held on community 
problems in meetings In New York City. Among the participants 
were Clarence Stein, Frederick L. Ackerman, Lewis Mumford* 
Henry Churchill, Henry Wright, and Alexander Bing. Some of 
theie names are still remembered; some, unfortunately, are not. 




Concept oj icrural Chicago* {ram Burnham's plan. 



Forest Hills Gardens, LJ. Curvilinear streets* 
parks, public buildings, and a commuter rail road. 
Note the differs nee in street lay cat within i he 
project boundary from the typical layout of Mocks. 







They ail felt that the piecemeal development of residential com¬ 
munities on endless gridiron tracts was wasteful and unnecessary 
—worse still, it did rot produce the kind of housing and com¬ 
munities we were capable of creating. The common practice of 
laying out block-pattern streets long before live builder arrived on 
the scene prevented clustered community design and the inter- 
spersal of open and built-up spaces, as the English planners had 
been advocating and as we ourselves had done. Other built-in 
restrictions, too, prevented us from building well-designed com¬ 
munities, These men set out to show how this situation could be 
corrected. By forming home building corporations, financed by 
prosperous companies seeking long-term investments, well-de¬ 
signed communities could be built* like Roland Park, the Country 
Club district, and Forest Hills Gardens. The English experience 
furnished ideas, and Sunnysidc Gardens, Long bland* hea s tic 
.list of accomplishments that resulted. 

-The designers of Sunnysidc had to contend with an inefficient 
and unchangeable block pattern, They could overcome t ns c i 
ficulty onlv partially by siting the houses as rowdjmisc quadrangles 
with common garden space intide. The b^ic problem was \ M ic 
blocks were too long and narrow and that ihcrc were lao 
through streets. The block pattern had been platted by an euemcer 
who had spent his fife laying it out. He refund to c3 tm 
alterations. This was typical of plaiting practice Uroug ou 
country— municipalities laid out plats and sometimes cn ire tmhi) 
SVs terns as an inducement to speculators, bright nn ^ tJ,[ 


Typical Nod development in Long blind in 
)9d0s. Duplex houses narre h .tiVe yards; poo* 
ami poorly ventilated sUc rooms, no common 
play space. 


CO HHOW 


The Sunnyshte idea. R»* home! ttiniinating ***** 
ude yanty. weft-til amt «tlMhiminaled roomt. 
inert bic private yards, plus ample 
common play spitce. 
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Chatham Village, Pittsburgh. 


Radburn, New Jersey. 
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firs practice and proposed care folly considered alternatives. Henry 
Vricht's Rrhondne Urban America (I ( J34^ and Clarence Siein's 


ihrs 

Wright's Rt*hou\h\g Urban Amtrka (1034) 

Tow aids i\f*w 7'owns for Arnerlcti (1051) tel! the full story of this 
group's work. 

The early residential communities, such as Roland Park, had 
curvilinear road layouts which suited llicir generally rolling top¬ 
ography, However, at] houses fronted on a through street. By the 
twenties, JUitomuhiTe traffic was recognized an a formidable f j et 
of urban life, for no landscaped street, however panto/,il and wind¬ 
ing, was free of the annoying intrusions of through traffic. The 
solution was the creation of trafficdVce groupings of houses. Aulo 
traffic should be made to serve the houses without despoiling the 
whole neighborhood. F lhc answer to this problem was the ‘Super- 
block/' an island of green, bordered by houses and ear-fully *fe tried 
by peripheral automobile roads. Parking areas were conveniently 
located along the peripheral roads in carefully sited clusters. 
Chatham Village in Pittsburgh and Baldwin Hills Village in Lm 
Angeles are among the best examples of the idea. However, a 
superblock was not a whole community or a whole town, What 
of the larger community? Indeed, what of a whole town? 

The opportunity to demonstrate a design concept to answer 
thif larger problem came at Radburn. New Jersey, less than an 
hour*s travel lime from Manhattan, ^The Ra dbur n id ea was l o 
create a ser ies of superblock s, each aroun d a n open green with 
the^greens themsclves^inkrconnected. Within the greens* pathways 
led to schools, shopping, and other centers. The greenways were 
pedestrian ways. Where they grossed a street they bridged over 
it or passed tinder it. The automobile circulation did not interfere 
with, or endanger, the pedestrian. Auto access to houses was by 
means of a short dead-end road. Hence the houses ^cre arranged 
as cul-de-sac clusters around a stub service drive. The main cir¬ 
culation streets were also kept generally free of parked cars to 
allow unhindered flow of through traffic3 

Unfortunately Radburn was never entirely completed because 
of the Depression. It is one of the most important designs ever 
conceived for the modern residential community. Essential to the 
Radburn idea was the scheduling and coordination of its con¬ 
struction. No town can be built as a whole ovc:n:gh: » 

is built for a special purpose or by one large company. (In 
burn, industries were to be established to create jobs for the 
inhabitants”—os in Howard's garden cities. As new industries fur¬ 
nished new jobs, new houses would be built, of course in carefudy 
designed duster communities. Through coordinated town develop¬ 
ment-industries and houses— investors in both would be assuring 
each other's investment,J . , 

. . * .i n_ fl_... tm 

An 
of the 

A. Perry, in - . . 

idea would be applicable not only to new towns but to large city 
areas. One of the objectives of rep' aniti" old cities became the 
creation of neighborhood centers r the physical delineation of 
neighborhood groups. The “Rntlbu dea^^s^nj^Jmytjdea. 
Of "course, all American towns h: been new towns originally. 
The nineteen ill-century commuter suburbs were a form of “new 
luwn” in their time. Gary and Pullman were new industrial or 
satellite towns, as the American G. R. Taylor observed in two 
books; Satellite Citiew A Sriitty of t/ulnxlrirf Suburbs (1915) 
and The lUtihUi^ oi Satellite 7Y»«w Taylor’s reasoning 

40 
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Ia*e r 1920s another significant regional plan was made for 
w York Gty metropolitan area by the Regional Planning 
9^ Association of New York- RPAA and RPA of New York are 
; sometimes confused. The laller was a study which embraced 22 
municipal districts, 10 million people and parts of 
York State, New Jersey, and Connecticut. This plan, how- 
■ ft ' Cr j was far smaller in scope than Wrigfifs. In I92R an eight- 
: °ume survey was produced, two volumes of which were plan 

K ^ °f this was done under the direction of the Scottish 

irnner Thomas Adams, This was the most complete plan study 


reinforced Ehenezer Howard, belief thm metropolitan ^owth 
could and should be directed into a colonization movement. 


Regional Planning 

However, these concepts of comn,unity planning wee part of a 
far larger picture, namely, il,c city r town in its nMal physical 
and economic region. A town thrive ccame its region is healthy 
it dies ns Ils region declines. Amei had, by the twenties, more 
than one impoverished region am tore than one ghost town 
Bad soil practices in fanning or in lumbering could wipe out a 
whole area's economy. The decline of small towns and the growth 
of large cities were both outcomes of the same regional picture. 
In many cases, however, growth and decline were caused by 
conditions that could be altered. Small town demise and laree 
city expansion could be checked within significant limits, Howard 
and Taylor had shown that satellite colonization was an alternative, 
and Radbum was a living demonstration of that alternative. The 
teal answer to the larger questions could be found only in a 
regional outlook. That outlook had its roots in the thoughts of 
Marsh and Geddes and its champions in Henry Wright and Benton 
MacKaye, 

Working under a commission chaired by Clarence Stein, Henry 
Wright produced the Report of the Commission on Housing and 
Regional Planning for the State of New York . Wright, with a 
simple group of drawings, showed how the towns of^New York 
Sidte had first been small trade centers for an agricultural society. 
Western expansion and the development of Midwestern farms, 
producing food more cheaply, caused New York's farms to 
dwindle, St mult an ecu sly, however, industrialization Look hold, 
favoring louns that lay along streams and roads; streams were 
the early sources of power and roads facilitated distribution of 
industrial products. Thus the small farm towns declined, and the 
Hl_ lson River and Mohawk River valleys became the spine of 
New York's industrial economy. New York City became a world 
port for distributing the products of the American industrial belt. 
It ako became its financial and managerial heart. Henry Wright's 
plan explained these phenomena and proposed channeling these 
forces into a better development pattern. The former farm hinler- 
hnd$ could become recreational and dairying lands. The industrial 
sprue would improve transportation, and New York City would 
be a strong central core for a constellation of smaller communities 
ke Radburn. Wright’s plan is still one of the finest models of 
. regional planning ever produced. The evidence of its validity is 
t. . „ that while it was not officially adopted, its key recommendations 
-xt were eventually realized, in some cases at the hands of people 
never known of the plan. The regional approach to plan* 
A; n,n 6 ted to the formation of the Regional Planning Association 
of America (RPAA). 


L V<nc York Stole, 1340-1SSO. Rapid development 
of natural resources; small wkih econamkatly 
independent; industry served by water ;w t ? and 
canals. Near the end of rhii period the drift toward 
the new rail tines had storied. 


Jl. New York State. ISS0-292Q. Development of 
a n ft al n i il rv j item onet nt ration along main fine 
1runsj>crrjafhoi; use of steam power; 
agr I cult ural compel tffa n with the HVjf, Town \ 
growth is in the central i oltry belts and the towns , 
off the main tine decline. 

Ilf, New York State, the future. New forces 
pf influence on the ttutomohde, good roods, 
ami dearie power transmission. Rather than a 
return to the past dispersion and distribution 
pattern, it i£ possible to make u murr effective use 
fl / ntt rt ittnonii reiources, M divert growth from 
S cw VV/i City, and m deu fop areas in accord with 
their ni\}st favorable use —industry, ttgricultiitfk. 
recreation, water supply, and forest reserves. 


Creenhch, Maryland. 
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Chncepf of highways from the regional plan 
of New York, 




MjcKayt's diagram of the US. stream of industrial 
productive flow through the Port of Sew York, 
He compand this to the flow of streams and 
rivers in a watershed ana. 
(From "The New Exploration, 11 ) 



A fac Kaye's diagram of the world's major shipping 
and rail routes—the main arteries of flow 
between the modern world*s metropolitan areas. 

(From "The New Exploration." 1 ) 



toecKuye's diagram of the relative strength of 
e world's civilizations in terms of popuiaiion. 

(Fiom 'The New Exploration,") 


Mac Kaye s diagram of the relative trrengtlt of 
the world's a\ tlizatfons in terms of resources. 

' {From "The Nev. Exploration "I 


ever done for an American metropolis area, hut it was criticised 
h\ the RPAA which felt it was too limited in its physical scope, 

Planning,' if i! Is to he successful, must shirt at the beginning. ! 

1 he beginning, according to Wright's approach, is the total silua- 
Uoa nr a village or a metropolis in it; slnkwfde and multi state ; 
region. Ikiittm Mac Kaye was to go even further, 

MneKayc was originally a forester, u mm in the tradition of 
the great American comer valionics, He saw the nation as a 
series of component parts whose natural divisions were river 
drainage areas, not state lines. Tor him the Connecticut and 
Colorado River basins were truer pictures of our country’s com¬ 
ponent parts than its political Lines The country, to MacKaye, was 
really a number of natural "How systems." MadCaye alW saw 
towns and cities as part of these flow systems—determined, to be 
sure, by natural resources but built by men. If the two sjstems 
did not operate in harmony, cither the land would be ruined or 
the towns fail. MacKaye s greatest accomplishment was the Ap¬ 
palachian park and trail system. Mac Kaye realized that the entire 
Eastern seaboard's population needed a system of open spaces 
commensurate with its continuing growth. Indeed, he titled his 
plan Art Open-space System for Appalachiar America. Inciden¬ 
tally, MacKaye proposed this idea in an article in the AlA 
Journal in E921. In 192FMacKaye published The New Explora¬ 
tion, A Philosophy of Regional Planning. Along w ith Geddes’ and 
Mumford’s writing it is one of the best statements of the regional 
outlook. A second edition was published in 1961. MacKaye also 
realized the necessity of separating through traffic from residential 
areas. He spoke of the "townless highway” (today's interstate 
system which bypasses cities > and the *'highway less town” (like 
Radburn), as mutually interdependent, 

MacKaye, tike his colleague Wright, also used simple sketches 
to explain these Ideas. But where Wright sketched New York 
State, MacKaye sketched maps of the entire world. He discussed 
the world s resources, climates, history, and major routes of trade 
and ports. He showed how alt were inseparably related. In a page 
or two he summed tip all the economic theories of the past. Fie 
showed New York. City as the entry and exit portal for the entire 
American industrial empire; how Boston, Philadelphia., and Bal¬ 
timore were portals on this main stream of flow with New York 
City; and how Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Akron were ancillary parts 
of the industrial stream. In short, he showed how the country 
worked as a combination of man's cities on nature's land. 

In the twenties, the battle of conservation was far from won, 
but it had gained a strong fool hold. The campaign for conserva¬ 
tion had been initiated by George Perkins Marsh and those men, -j 
like MacKaye, who followed him. MacKaye, however, started a 
new campaign. The exploration of the wilderness and conserva¬ 
tion practices had to be expanded to include cities. That was the 
“new exploration" that MacKaye advocated so eloquently in 
his book. ji 

The Depression furnished us with lhe manpower and opportu¬ 
nities to expand on (he urban design ideas which had been proposed 
so far. Through WTA projects many urban parks, playgrounds, 
pools, and bathing beaches were created. Their design often 
derived from (he old City Beautiful concepts, and the “greenMi" 
towns built during this time were patterned after (he Radburn idea. 

Regional studies were also undertaken hv the National Re¬ 
sources Planning Houd. according to the outlook of Henry M riju 

i 1 
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Achievements Abroad 

Several garden cities were built in Frat 
bad proposed the original idea j n En 
was built in 1919 by a railroad. It w 
Tergnier, and Lille-h-Deliverance. 

In England, Raymond Unwi.. ’ - 
Overcrowding (1903) and Town i 
F. J. Osborne’s AW Towns after the 
garden cities balanced with a central 
books indicate the kind of 

Howard. J n 1940 Sir Anthony M. Barlow headed 
which studied urban problems r ’ 

Royal Commission of Distribution of Industrial 
encouraged industry to locate away from lar 


nee not long after Howard 
gland. The first, Dourges, 
as followed by Longueau, 

in had written Nothing Gained by 
own Planning in Practice (1909). 

’ W f ar (1918} advocated 
metropolis. Tile titles of these 
discussion held in England since 

a commission 
and produced The Report of the 
J Population , which 
-ge cities in planned 
c and J. H. Forshaw 
Barlow report paved 


published The Counts of Lone 
™ wiylor the British New 7 
plan showed how London cm 
large bulk of the population. 

The English New Town mo 
new towns to date. The early 
large open spaces, indeed 
lacked cohesiveness and c 
£ overcome rather than 
Town design was introduced 
^'nerdn houses 
linear f- *■ — 

cojld be reached by 
n gbt at the 
was the r 
was that of 
was 


od about twenty 
spread out with 
sometimes far too large, Some towns 
convenience, the spaces being distances 
i amenities. A radical change in New 
—1 in the 1950s in the plan for Hook 
. , were very closely grouped alon. 

spine. This decreased distances 

J a short walk. The 
edge of low 

town center. The circulation ( 

"* tin ocean liner. Because of a 
not built, but r " ' - 

Sv*- S Proceeding toward a ' ‘ 

f ° r Southwest England was draflc 
: London’s growth. 

%■ modern incnr P° ra( c H'c demands of the automobile in 

S-. Actuallv m ' 1 buildin S is exemplified in London’s Barbican area. 

63-aere ' C 3re two Barbican areas, or projects. One is a 
■' acr c zo ar ff c Lared by wartime bombings. The second is a 28- 
^ *tigh-dtn ' ^ ! hc Tfl: , imes j usl cast of London Bridge. Both are 

la]) lowers, 1 heir main dosiun signif- 
fe.O- 7 'U;;^ • fir multilevel circulation system. Elevated walkways 


^ iaf f of Hook, J propped “new town 
s f r ; rr a Vd ^- V - Though not built, it w& 
design departure which pored the way 
for Cumbernauld, 


'g a multilevel 
and all communal facilities 
open countryside 

n r just as accessible to the pedestrian as 

-j concept of Hook, in fact, 

political controversy it 
a second one, Cumbernauld. was planned and 
1 comp) el ion at this writing. Recently a vast 
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Land use plan of Cumbernauld. 
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link various putts nf itu* project* Hie ll.tibicrui sclivnu* attracted 
llit* attention of ilie wculi]'* planners not because jr was u new 
idea- da Vinci li.uj pioposed it, the Aif.mi brothers liuil used it, 
and Rockefeller t enter n.i> based on ii but because it was being 
built in response in the postwar pressures of the automobile, 
pressures which every (undent city was feeling 

lraflic congestion became a main concern of the bnglrsh plan- 
nets, the automobile was making intolerable intrusions into 
cities ami towns. A report published in l‘Jr.3, Traffic in Towns, 
t c.ils with the long-term problems of traffic in urban areas. It 
designates traffic as a servant, not a wanton force to wreak havoc 
in cities. The town is foremost a place to live, with traffic playing 
a service role. Many old towns have a limited capacity for traffic, 
which should not be exceeded. Other towns cm he reshaped to 
advantage with increas'd tralfic, but only up to a point. New 
toss ns, like Cumbernauld, can be designed with totally new cir¬ 
culation concepts. This kind of investigation is sorely needed 'or 
the: United States. 

1 he story of Germany would repeat many itfens so far outlined, 
a*v would those of Italy, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Soviet Union, and Israel In the early twenties, the 
Berlin architect Marlin Mackler produced n tv pica! diagram c f 
basic metropolitan planning* showing the fundamental relation¬ 
ships between the central core, its cultural facilities* outlying res¬ 
idential and industrial areas, open space, and circulation, Sweden’s 
story traces a history of planning that sees back centuries. Its new 
towns are based on Howard’s original concepts, much advanced 
and refined. In Finland, TapEola is a new satellite town of Helsinki, 
and in Holland, Amsterdam South is a satellite of Amsterdam* 
Many of their lessons and innovations are pertinent to our prob¬ 
lems here in the United States. 


HSlrn" of 


Modem Architecture and Planning 


Foremost in these years of search have been the ideas and 
writings of modern architects. Eliel Saarinen, for example, pro¬ 
duced a prize-winning plan for Helsinki in 1911. He proposed 
orderly and detract subcomniusuties* open space* and an overall 
circulation pattern to suit Helsinki's island and bay topography. 
At Cranbrouk, where Saarinen taught for many years, ihc teach¬ 
ing of architecture and urban planning were closely allied, Walter 
Gropius came to the United States from his Bauhaus school in 
Germany via England and took the same approach in his teaching 
at Harvard. In 1943 Saarinen wrote The Cit\\ proposing the 
decentralization of large cities. E. A. GurkinJ discussed this 
concept in detail in 7Vie Twilight of Cities, published in 1962. 
The idea of at least articulating urban segments is of great im- 
purtance.^ Ludwig HllbnshehntT proposed that cities be laid out 
in relation to pi evading winds so as to avoid the smoke of fae- 
torh " He later modified Ins ideas to include avoidance of atomic 
fal particles -before the destructive effects of larger bombs 
im a ted any such defensive possibilities' Richard Neutra wrote 
Rt\ City Reformed, in which he showed how a modem city 
, COLL.I use modem transportation technology to avoid congestion. 

| l.c Corbusier fused the ideas of modern architecture and city 
Tunu with modem technology. In 1^22 he unveiled Vne Vilfe 
Comemfwuhte, a hypothetical plan for a cif> of 3 million people 
— -not an tiKindomuerU ol the congested industrial eitv, bur, rather, 
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Baku. Plan for a saJttUtt-city group in Russia, 
6Q,QQG^$Q f Q0Q people ir t each fonvi. 


The Barbican Development, Iomhn. 


Part of Wat KunR&holmen, Stockholm* 
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Martin MSchler's plan for Greater Berlin, 1920 * 
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technology. His 
*ir l.'Avt'nir mid 


ti rearrangement of ils form e\ploninj^ \ h^ ]> k i w 
Wras tuc traceable lo Eugene Hen;ird\Yrj I V'U 
Tony Gamier'* fur O/c /mfu.wW^, 

' U Corbusier** projwd rcvran^mnU would crcr.lc fa. 
ui -t areas: a cwir.1. to™* city *hh 400.000 i„h»bila„M n 
t- ity-four tall skyscrapers;/an encircling residential ?one 
' wo occupying multistory continuous slabs; l then nrd , 1 

1 * \l ■ r>.™ fca . » sp 

r..as crying Urge rectangles interwoven with major diagonals ' 
U Corbusier had four major objeelhes: to decodes? the center 
city; increase density; improve circulation; and, “all the while 

provide more natural verdure, tight, and ai;. ~ ’ 

Three years later came hts Plan Voisin (Neighboihood Plan) 
cmK-Kiymg the same goals but applied to a large section of Paris 
Eighteen sixty-story towers replaced the crammed-in houses of 
central . am, freeing the ground for high-speed circulation, parks 
vafes, shcps—.md people. The vitality of the streets of Paris was 
to be released from ns traditional corridor setting to extend freely 
m ail directions. J 

In 1935 he proposed La Vilte Radicuse, refining many of his 
earlier concepts. Long rectilinear buildings meandered in zig-zag 

ff^eT^V'r- CCW ° f lbe £rmmd surface. And in 
19.7 came Le rian de Pans, an even more advanced develop¬ 
ment, showing how all ot Pans could be rebuilt without destroy¬ 
ing ns magnificent old architectural monuments. Le Corbusier felt 
that the old role of the street as an artery for pedestrians and 
x chicles was no longer possible. The two had to be separated. If, 
as he proposed in his designs, the road were elevated and con¬ 
nected directly to buildings, the ground would then be free for 
omnidirectional pedestrian movement, It would also be free for 
recreational use. High urban density, essential to the modern city, 
woldd be realized'through the use of multistory skyscrapers a: j 
multistory buildings^eandering as slabs in a fret pa I tern across 
L,e landscape. From the ground level they would barely be visible 
despite their size, for they would be screened by dense groves of 
trees.. Through the years, Le Corbusier had been applying his 
t eas —hdd paper lo many cities of the worJd s punctuated in a 
andful of plates by a few accomplishments. As his sketches in* 
erfdsed, his fame multiplied. He became the leading spokesman 
* n ^fountainhead of llie 'Tnlernalional Movement/' 

Not until the Iasi decade did he get the opportunity to design 
an entire city; Chandigarh, in India, his plan, done in collabora¬ 
tor followed lbe earlier and brilliant concepts of Matthew No- 
^ ;i T himself strongly influenced by Le Corbusier. Its great sig- 
ni icance is its regional flavor—its embnee of local Indian culture 
m tc '^dly modem terms. Jl is a series of neighborhood enclaves* 
^r^nged in a grid pattern and interconnected by a carefully 
a ^?ulaied .circulation system. 

■:?^ so showed how massive design problemsjfould 
handled by large groups of high and low buildings; in effect, 
lin r0Ll ^^ cubism to large-scale architectural compositions. Coup- 
ln S these concepts of architectural mass to modern construction* 
^ flu *^ C3S have been followed ihc world over. Le Corbusier's in- 
| ^ e k nce atK * popularity stem from his use of modern forms and 
, ip his archil Krr f 11 ro nnd T lif' ^nnvpnic*nre of his Inrne block- 


j s ^ 1U |j ujrtj]i y irum ms use ui ruuuvrn lurni) «rn 

lik"*^ ^ ar€ ^ ,ecturc 3r| d l ^ lc convenience of his large block- 
k; . ^ Com pt>sU]ons for planning large-scale developments^ His 

I rM * ec ^ ure an( ^ town planning were in tune wifh "modern tech- 
and administrative organization, \ 
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Le Corbusiers phr, for a city of 3 million people 
(WAfte city above, central portion below). 


Le Corbusier's Plan Vorsin for Path. 




Chandigarh, India. 
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193$ MARS plan for London, An east-west spint 
of commerce and industry \rfth 
sixteen residential corridors. 





Ui^ writing on architecture includes much df?cu^ion of city 
design in parliciibir* When the Cathedrals Were White (1947) is 
a brilliant essay on modern technology as well as on American 
life generally, and on New York City particularly. Concerning Town 
Planning (1948) emphasizes urban housing, fewis Mumford has 
been critical of be Corbusier, feeling that his designs are spec- 
Ucular nlumaliifntinns of gigantism of (he modern metropolis* 
Mumford would prevent the giant from getting so big and* where 
it has, cut it down to size. Mumford would start with a regional 
approach. But so, too, wovtld Le Corbusier. His urban studies 
include sketches and discussions of countries as a whole and 
show their “flow systems'* anti urban hubs in a style almost 
identical to Mae Kayes. Le Corbusier recognizes targe cities as 
a fact of life but has never denied the village or the region in 
which both operate* 

Le Corbusier was instrumental in organizing the Cougres In¬ 
ternational d Architecture Moderns (CfAMj, an international 
group of architects and planners who discussed the urbanization 
problems that were appearing in all the world's cities. In their 
Athens Charter of 1931 they proclaimed their dedication to the 
service of urban planning, The English C1AM organization, rhe 
MARS group, proposed a plan for rebuilding London, The whole 
population would be redistributed in sixteen finger corridors ad 
connected by a major circulation spine and encircling circulation 
loop. Le Corbusier conceived the ClAM vrid—a graphic fie 
system for recording pertinent information in an urban study and 
for explaining a plan. The grid had four component sections; 
r work” residence''’ circulation^and leisure. 

Great study has been concentrated on the problems of circula¬ 
tion and urban design. For example* Louis Kahn has made im¬ 
portant designs for central Philadelphia showing circulation— 
main arteries, stop-nnd-go streets, and parking towers—as key 
determinants of urban form T all organized into a symphony of 
circulation, 

One of the most profound designs to appear for the modem 
city is Kenzo Tange's plan for Tokyo. Like Kahn, Tange puts great 
- emphasis on the "role of ciYculatjorTas a determinant of urban 
form. Kenzo Range's proposal is based on penetrating analysis 
which casts light on our own problems. Setting out to make a plan 
for Tokyo* he concluded chat the primary problem of large cities 
(Tokyo has 10 million people) is circulation. The very life of a 
city of 10 million depends on Che ability of its inhabitants to com¬ 
municate with each other face ^face. Through careful study, 
Tange saw that once a city grew beyond 7 or 3 million inhabitants 
this vital communication became very inefficient in a radiocentric 
city form created by spontaneous growth. He examined every 
possible alternative. Tower buildings in large open spaces were 
no solution, he felt, because they still caused congestion in cir¬ 
culation systems. Oven*9 densities are not altered by a tower 
pattern. His proposed ntion envisioned the construction of a 

new Tokyo over To!< Hay, hung on a series of'suspension 

bridges, Vehicular ciu dion would he Segregated according to 
speed, and dwelling r* J work areas stacked in several levels* 
Tange developed detailed cost estimates and concluded (hat they 
would not exceed the construction outlays contemplated for Tokyo 
in the next several decades. 

Frank IJoyd Wright, in contrast to Le Corbusier or Tan*t\ 
showed llie wu\ for abolishing the cn\ He followed Howard. 
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Gcddcs, and llu. social rd'ntfilers in iheir distrust of the modern 
monsut ciiy and. especially in his early years, echoed the siews 
of his great teacher 1 ouis Sullivan, who huiit his most impoflanl 
works in (lie city bin had no affection for it In myj Wrirlit 
published The Diso^ju uring Ciiy and later JSnWnr w—prais¬ 
ing that every family live on an acre of land. IVesent-day American 
suburbs are crude microcosms of what Wrighl would have made 
ainta art. 

But ai ihe end of hh career, pcrhsips in recognition of the 
difficulties of land supply and logistics in applying the Broadaaes 
plan to an America grown immense in population, Wright (pos¬ 
sibly with longue in check) unveiled a scheme for a supersky¬ 
scraper a full mile high. Ten or so of these could replace all of 
Manhattan's buildings and free the land for greenery, Wright’s site 
design for the Marin County Civic Center north of San Francisco 
is a slice out of his old Broadacres plan. 

Among the world's foremost urban theorists today arc Con¬ 
stantine Doxiadis, Charles Abrams, and Buckminster Fuller* Their 
thinking could be categorized along the lines of MacKayc, Le 
Corbusier, and the other rcgionalists, Doxiadis has addressed 
himself to the problem of urbanization onji worldwide scale and 
hi$ major Resigns have been "made for countries where the econ¬ 
omy and productive system can'be coordinated by policy and 
decree. Doxiadis’ best work is m the newly developing nations 
of Afridfand the Middle £ast> where this is possible. In Archi¬ 
tecture in Transition (1963) r be explains his total view* Case 
studies in his magazine Ekistics show many of his plans—also 
including detailed programs and schedules* He recently published 
his Fkistic^ grid, a system for recording planning data and order¬ 
ing the planning process, ft is reminiscent of the old CIAM grid, 
u^&cxjad is's contributio n—and it is not a small one—haTbsen to 
state tEf"problems of modem urbanization with scientific clarity 
and to propose a rational method for.addressing those problems* 
He £pproaches low n planning ns a science which includes plan¬ 
ning and design as we traditionally know it, as well as the con¬ 
tribution of the sociologist, geographer, economist, politician, 
social anthropologist, ecvlogist, demographer, file. All this he 
assembles into a total rational and human approach which he 
calls “ekistics”—the science of human settlements. 

Charles Abrams sees housing as one of the prime fields of 
endeavor for solving urban problems. In Man's Struggle for 
Shelter in an Urbanizing P orld (1964) he discusses the prime 
role of housing in urban development ftnd in national policy. 
AbraitTf'expericnces and thought extend from highly developed 
to completely underdeveloped nations. Buckminster Fuller con- 
k Tnues the internationalist Irain of thought best of all. His Inventory 
£>/ World Resources— Hu rnan Trends and heeds (1963) * s 41 
work par excellence in assessing the current state of the worlds 
^ production and productive energy—and in suggesting how it can 
bi turned io man’s complete advantage. 
i;f , No modern thinker, however, has surpassed the scope an 
5 depth of Lewis Mumford, who has seen fit to devote Ins energy 
to wtiting*'His all-embracing views have been const situ y ci 
^:-finriearover the .lasTfwly years, in which time he htt «« >»c.rcd 
g. some twenty books 3 ’nd innumerable articles. Mumfctf 1J “ 

. urging that' the fundamental heeds of society be lie V *^ IS , 
Micious use of our technological power, a P^ tr * . , 

I 'obscure the^ butler, ends they' might bring. These- ends are the 
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harmonious life of civilized social group-; in ecological balance 
jvilh the particular place occupied—a notion too readily, and 
incorrectly, dismissed as latter-day romanticism. Inherent in 
Mum ford’s thinking is the need for recognizing the physical 
limitations of human settlements. One of his most eloquent and, 
at the same time, concise expressions of Ins philosophy was the 
speech he delivered in June, 1965 in Washington, D.C., at the 
AIA national convention. The great summary of his thought is 

itU^T' HiS ' nrgC ' 1 VOlUrr ' Cl The Cif y in History, published 
Canclusinu 

The vastness of current urban problems confounds the average 
mind. It occupies a large fraternity of theorists who may have 
produced in the last five years more books on cities than in the 
whole history of civilization. Indeed the complexity of the prob- 
lem has spawned a complexity of language which raises some 
oubt as to usefulness—but no doubt as to expenditure of energy 
in behalf of a vital human problem, 

In tills book wc will try to acknowledge some of these ideas, 
but we will follow one main theme. That is, that the city is as 
much a physical object in three dimensions as it is anything else. 
As a physical object it can be designed—perhaps as artfully as 
the gardens of Versailles, as practically as the town of Ferrara, 
and as humanely as the towns of the ancient Greeks. Indeed, for 
those who do not care to look in those directions we can draw 
encouragement from our own history of accomplishments. After 
all, it is the physical city which is the result of all planning efforts, 
whether dealing with economy, sociology, or transportation. It 
is the physical city we have to live in. It \% the physical city wt 
must design, V 

With this sketch of the history of urban design, we can examine 
wilh some understanding the current state of the art as it applies 
to us. It is an extremely rich state at present, one which asks 
now, as it has asked throughout history, to be put to use. It our 
problems^secm vast, we must remember that _our__ means are 
greater than those of any society in the past. Our problems are 
compounded by the multiplicity of actions needed to yield a deci¬ 
sion to act. Here the history of urban design is helpful because 
it gives us ideas as to what w r e can act ou s the things we c.ui 
decide to do. 

For today’s city dweller, a history of urban design is an insight 
into the current state of things as well as a suggestion of better 
alternatives. For the politician, it is a demand for administrative 
techniques and actions that will realize the vast store of urban 
design possibilities. For every urban administrator and engineer, 
the history of urban design insists on responsible and considered 
decisions. For the designer, the merits of studying the history of 
urban design may go further. A knowledge of its store of ideas 
is not so much a matter of cc et interpretation, for interpreta¬ 
tions and even acknowledge of historical events will vary 
from person lo person and F . era to era. The value of this 
knowledge is that it stirnulatt one's thoughts toward a deeper 
understanding of his own pertol It enables him to act with far 
greater depth of understanding and scope of vision. And, not the 
least, it sharpens his taste for excellence as nothing else can, 
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Mclki g a Visual Survey 
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A Working Vocabulary of Urban Form 

Architectural design begins with the preparation of a building 
program and site analysis. So, too f do plans for designing or re* 
designing a portion of a city. In the case of a city, the analysis is 
a diagnosis of the city's component pieces, to sec the relations 
between these pieces and to assess their condition. A visual survey 
in urban design is an examination of the form, appearance, and 
composition of a city—an evaluation of its assets and liabilities, 
A visual survey also enables U!? to see where the city needs re¬ 
shaping, 

A visual survey can be made of any city or town, regardless of 
It can also be made at different scales— a neighborhood, the 
colter, a suburban area, or a small group of buildings. Furiher- 
ntorc, it can be made for a built-up part of ihe city which is 
going to be altered very slightly or for a part of the city which 
* s going to be rebuilt entirely. The process of mating a visual 
sutvey is not complicated, nor need it be done with a high degree 
?J : preeisioivAs a matter of fact, ll is best done in general terms, 
for to deal with the city on a large scale wt must think broadly, 
iv- To conduct a visual survey, one must have a basic idea of the 
laments:; of Durban form. These necessitate a descriptive vocab- 


A vfjHtif survty discerns a ciry's nsytts . 
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\ l,n f’ :< s-v!ons of a building, a particular crrXWenf or 

nmiv° C PrC ’ ° f c ” ,,rsCl rnore ,hnfl visual. Within the city lie 

y "Emories, experiences, smells, hopes, crowds 

p scs, buildings, the drama of life and death, affecting each per’ 

met esc!! "' 8 U> h " P ar,ic,,lar PKrtkainn*. From his environ- 
n cm cad. person constructs his own mental picture of lhe parts 
of he city in physical relationship to one another. The most es¬ 
sentia parts of an individual's menial image, or map, overlap and 
complement those of his fellows. Hence we can assume a collective 
irruigc-niap or imp-^ions-map of a ciiy: a collective picture of 

Wtlat F Q P ]C from the physical reality of a city That 

traced picture is the image of the city.. 

Every work of architecture affects the details and often the 
whole of the collective image, The collective mental picflirc-thc 
image of the city—is largely formed by many works of archi¬ 
tecture seen in concert or in chaos, but definitely seen together. 

Several years ago, prof. Kevin Lynch conducted a studv of what 
people mentally extract from the physical reality of a city. He 
reported the results in a book called The I maze of ths City, and 
his findings are a major contribution to understanding urban form 
and to architecture as component parts of that form. Professor 
Lynch is one of the country’s leading investigators of urban form. 
Many of the ideas in this book were derived from his studies. 
In his examination of the form of the city. Professor Lynch found 
that there are five. basic elements which people use to construct 
thesr mental image of a city: 

J lSlhyy*; P JJ: T hese a re^_thc _major_and minor routes of circulation 
w jjls!LRgppte, M se Jo. move abo ut, A city has a network of major 
routes and a neighborhood network of minor routes, A buildin* 
has several main routes which people use to get to it and from 
it. An urban highway network is a network of pathways for a 
whole city. The footpaths of a college campus are pathways for 
the campus. 

^ Districts: A city is composed of component neighborhoods or 
districts; ils center, uptown, mEdtown, its in-town residential areas, 
trainyards, factory areas, suburbs, college campuses, etc. Some¬ 
times they are distinct in form and extent—tike the Wall Street 
area of Manhattan, Sometimes they are consider;*!v mixed in 
character and do not have distinct limits—like the m wn area 
of Manhattan, 

^ termination of a district h its edge. So districts 

have no distinct edges at nil but gradually taper otl and Atnd into 
another district, W hen two districts arc joined at an edge they 
form a scam. Fifth Avenue b an eastern edge for Centra! Park 
A narrow park may be a joining scam for two urban neighbor¬ 
hoods. 
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■ The prommem vi^al future of tlie div are fc< 

landmarks. Some landmarks are sm Urge and arc wen'm mnt 
di>u^ee^ like the Empire State Building or a radio mn«( Some 
1 an to-'r Vs arc very unall and can only be seen do« up. He 
a stree dock, 3 fountain, or a small statue in a park. Landmarks 
are ar lfwrtanl clement of urban form because they help people 
to or; themselves In the city and help identify an area. A good 
bndrr is a distinct but harmonious element in its urban selling 
■ Afties : A node is a center of activity. Actually it is a type of 
landmark but is distinguished front a landmark by virtue of its 
active function. Where a landmark is a distinct visual object, a 
node is 3 distinct bub of activity. Times Square in New York City 
b both a landmark and a ntxie, ' * 

Tbe>e five element of urban form alone arc sufficient to make 
a useful vbual survey of the form or a city. Their importance lies 
in the fact that people think of a city's form in terms of these 
basic elements. To test them, sketch a map of your own city, or 
better still ask someone else to do it, taking only a few minutes. 
The result will be twofold: a picture of the most salient features 
of a city 's form— ll$ image—and a map of the sketches particular 
interests as they relate to the city. The result will also be akin 
to the cartoon maps of the United States as seen through the 
eyes of a Texan or a New Yorker. The features will be distorted 
and probably exaggerated, the degree of distortion reflecting the 
hierarchy of values of the sketches 

The more #< imageable^ a city, the easier it is to find one’s way 
about in it, even if its street pattern is not clear. ]n designing a 
dry, it is important to consider how a new development will 
affect the total urban image. A new development can be made 
to tie visibly into a city's path system; to form or help reinforce 
a district; if on an edge, to strengthen the edge; and if a seam, 
to maintain continuity. It can also become a good landmark and 
an active node. 

Paths, landmarks, nodes, districts, and edges are the skeletal 
el ements of a city form. Upon that basic framework hangs a 
tapestry of embellishing characteristics wh : ch all together constitute 
the personality of a city. To build a broader vocabulary' upon this 
basic framework we must consider landfurm, natural verdure, 

; climate, several aspects of urban form itself, certain details and 
several lesser facets of form. 

Lcrdform and Nature 

Every city is built on a piece of land. The form of this land 
and its features arc the foremost determinants of a city's form, 
In speaking of I and form, we arc speaking primarily of topograph} . 

In looking at landscape, v-e are seeking its character. As urban 
designers we observe the form of the terrain—flat, gently rolling, 
hilly, mountainous—in relation to the architecture. and .tjjejcities 
! -i A flat site may suggest either vertical ardu- 

.ire~OrassrartJve horizontals, A slightly billy site may call for 
vertical architecture at the summits with a flow of cubes on the 
slopes, or may suggest a termination of architecture just bJow 
crests, A steep hillside or valley may knd itself to let racing, 

. orientation to the sun. In every case we must assess ic 
. qualities of the terrain, including the design relationships i icy 
^ express, 

prominent features of a landscape should be 

mounlain peaks, ranges of MU* on ihe horizon, 
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Representing the form of a city 
with abstract symbols* 
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1 Streams, characteristic stands of trees. Indigenous arcHo-r. 
ure should also be noted, particularly in older towns. These are 

shioTit r^ anJ mJy haW achievcd a matt,re rela! ^"- 

snjp \Mth (heir environment. 

Certain areas of landscape should not be touched, but preserved 
fiur natural state. A survey of the natural landscape may dis- 
close a^ which arc be;ter left as wilderness. These mighf well 
chosen with relation to nearby cities and towns so that they 
are accessible as necessary complements to urban life, but not 
menaced by it. 

. ® uil f n «* and smaI! l ™ can often be seen in their entirety 
m the framework of nature. As such, they are accents or counter¬ 
points to their natural-settings, elements of vitality in a serin* 
of repose. A larger town, however, can seldom be seen in its 
entirety, but only in part, from various viewing places. Hire 
we have a one-to-one relationship, nature being iWs a setting than 
a major component of the whole scene—balancing the sight of 
the city rather than acting as a setting for it. Raw nature some¬ 
times exists within large cities in the form of streams, rivers 
shore lines, cliffs, etc. Here the city is the setting for nature’ 
Nature in this circumstance, becomes a foil or counterpoint to 
the urban surroundings. 

Thus, we might regard a small town as an object in the embrace 
of nature, a larger town as being hand-in-hand with nature, and 
inally, the large city as assuming the role of nature and becoming 
the embracer. & 

[ A visual survey of nature in relation to achi lecture and urban 
design is threefold in scope. We first try to determine the char¬ 
acter of the surrounding landscape to which our architectural and 
urban forms must respond eslhetically and functionally. Second, 
we evaluate the degree to which our exiting architecture and 
cities enhance nature, third, we must decide what natural areas 
are to be left alone to act as complements to urban form. Through¬ 
out this process we search for assets and liabilities, preservin'' and 
enlarging upon the one and noting corrections to be made on 
the other. ) 

Every work architecture affects the natural landscape either 
positively or n lively; so does every structure and human settle¬ 
ment. Nature, i turn, as a setting for our constructions, is a 
visual framework to which all our constructions must respond. 

Local Climate 

While on the subject of the natural features of the terrain, it 
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is wise to checl; on Ioeiil climatological conditions. Local climate 
detfm»incL«»uch llf l,ie characici anJ appearance of the landscape 
and buildings- The following aspects of climate can be readily 
""found in United Stales Wenlbej Bureau publications. 

Temperature: Seasonal temperature a nr humidity as averages 
id extremes which indicate the periods relative comfort, the 


and 


hich therefore deter- 


extremes which must he ameliorated, an* 

mine architectural and urban form. 

light: The number of clear, partly cloudy, and fully cloudy 
days, which conditions the light affecting the appearance of the 
city- and of buildings. 

precipitation : The amount of precipitation in the form of rain 
and snow. 

Sun: Hie angles of the sun in different seasons, ^hich affects 
viewing conditions and, thus, dcrign. It is useful to make a simple 
three-dimensional model £o study these angles. 

tt'mds: The prevailing seasonal winds including the direction 
and intensity of cold winter winds, gentle or severe fall and spring 
gusts, and cooling summer breezes. These affect design con¬ 
siderably* 

in addition to these quantitative factors there are a number of 
l qualitative aspects of climate which^e_asJmponant,in_i 4 rban 
>:■ ^ dHTg ftTSomc citles are well oriented toward the rising sun_or,the 
l 1 setting sumjSome cities have forms thaUkrive almost directlyjrqm 
tTieir’cTimaies—-arcaded cities in the sun, for example* Consider* 
able research or experimentation might be done to determine how 
td fiFmfiN winds couicfbe slack sn ed andjcoolmg, summer b reezes 
induced. The quality of light-—sharp and clear or cloudy and dull 
'^should bt a determinant in the design of building facades includ* 
kg their degree of intricacy and their coloring. These are always 
a matter of artistic consideration but a careful appraisal of actual 
conditio'can help a decision. 

Shape 

Every city has a general overall shape. There are several clas¬ 
sifications of shape* 

Radioctniric: The most frequently found urban form is the 
radiooentriCj a large circle with radial corridors of intense develop¬ 
ment emanating from the center* 

Rectilinear: A variation on radiocentric form is the rectangle, 
which usually has two corridors of intense development crossing 
the center. This variant of the radioccntric form is found in 
small cities rather than large* It is the radiocemric form with 
r '$ht angles, 

' Star: A star shape is a radioccntric form with open spaces 
between the outreaching corridors of development, 

, '^8 : A ring shape is a city built around a large open space. 

Francisco Bay is such an open space for the cities of 
‘ bay^.arei^A.rlng and star may be found in combination, p&r~ 

hcularly where n loop road is built around the outskirts of an 
spanning, metropolis* 

The linear shape is usually the result of natural topog* 
niphy which restricts growth or .the result of a transportation spfne ^ 
^hngrag } n the soviet Union was planned ns a linear city. Ihc* 
mc g^)opoIis on the East Coast has become a vast metropolitan 
ar ^ wJth a linear configuration. 

PWnch; The branch form is a linear spine with connecting arms. 

: Sheet: Avast urban area with little or no articulation. 
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Anlmhiftt Sheet: 7 he nrticwlytetJ vlicet form is accented by one 
or more ernir,if dusters artel several subduers. 

CrtnuvihuMtr, f he CDnstdhlion iv a series of newly tqfj;d-;dze 
cilies in close proximity. 

SutvlUte: The satellite is 3 constellation of ctlies around a main 
center. 

Those classifications of form have definite implications for a 
Cll > s function. They have advantage and disadvantages related 
m circulation, proximity to open space, and articulation of nelgh- 
mhoods or districts. Further, these classifications may be applied 
U> the city as a whole or to parts of the city, isolated for study, 
a e °p'n spaces or circulation, The open spates of a city m?y 
be linear or branched; or they may form a radioes trie pat tern. 
The circulation networks may likewise be described as one or 
another shape 


Size and Density 





AtithoragPi A hike, A recti it/u nr pattern on 
fiat land in the Lp of a mountain rentfe* 


Closely related to a city's shape is ‘ s size, a quandtadte ^aspect 
uhich can be approached several ways. We first of all think of 
the physical extent of a city: so many miles across or so many' 
miles from center to outskirts. We can also describe size in terms 
the^n^TTber of inhabitants. The relation between size and 
density is important, for it in dica tes the distribution of people and 
the city 's urban massing. **— " 

Density carT bc'TompSted mathematically in several wavs; the 
number of people per square mile; the number of houses per acre 
^ square mile, or the amount of building floor area in a stiven 
section. It can also be expressed in terms of automobile popula¬ 
tion. In 1962 Los Angeles, the country’s most autocriented city, 
had 2,220 cars per square mile and Washington, D C, h id J.KX) 
cars per square mile. This comes as a surprise to mcsl people. 
Ool would think that those figures are reversed—which suggests 
a note of caution in judging aspects of quality hem statistics 
of quantity. 

The gross size of a city in terms of its population is also 
revealing. Classifications according to size alone are quite useful, 
A basic population of about 200,000 to 300,000 is necessary to 
support basic public cultural facilities, Amsterdam, Holland, with 
a population of about a million people, is of the maximum size 
that can be traversed on foot by a hearty walker, from center 
to outskirts. 

Unless a city is evenly built-up, studies of density are best made 
on separate sectors of a city. Density figures indicate the relation¬ 
ship between built-up and open land; therefore they can describe 
almost* graphically the image of a suburban residential area or an 
in-town row-house area. Densities have definite implications for 
.various forms of transportation. In making a visual survey, it is 
helpful to determine the density of various areas and to relate 
the density figures to physical patterns of land and buildings and, 
hence, ihe visible forru of the area. 


Pattern, Grain, and Texture 

Urban area* have distinct patterns. Usually these are seen h 
their block and street layouts. Most American cities have recti¬ 
linear block and street patterns. On rolling teirain, in outlvini 
areas, curvilinear streets and blocks form another type of pattern' 
A tul-de-sue system forms a third pattern. Mittureh of open space 
amt built-up space constitute still another pattern, A basic design 
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P mn CM ‘V* 1 ? h lw '» ,ru ' » ies,dcmi»j „ rCfl f , r , 

campus are:-. An urban pattern is the » CW)tal .. ' 

regular, farmed by routes, open spates, and KiiTJinA ^ "" 

jfGrain is the degree of linens or coarseness in ;ifn 

Texture is the degree ,f nux.urc nf fine and coarse element! A 
suburban area wiih sir ’ houses on small n]oK w -■ r - 

'-fr «? .. 

it could st.ll have a ft -ram b«, an vmex-en texture, f n 'Z S’ 
, ar ee blocks \Mth.huiL_ 4 S_of v :i nmg^i 7t ^ cou]J be" described 
as ftm«: a c oa^a n d . an une ven .tcxjur^if tbcjbuild[ n£ s ~?' 

unifotm in jg^t hey WUld be a TourLorain 

but a uniform te xture . / b fc r “ m 

Such Jisl! " Clioi ’ S arc e3sil >’ ’"dicaied on a sketch man They are 
in evaluating an area’s form and in making decisions about 
a design irealment for it. For example, a coarse-grained unevenly 
textured area may be .mpersonal and repellent and could be 
treated with some fine scale and unifying design elements An 

extensive and um.ormly-graincd area might well be treated with 
relieving accents. 

Urban Spaces and Open Spaces 

Urban shape pattern grain, size, density,-and texture are pri- 
maniy aspects of solid form—the building masses of the city In 
architecture n is rather helpful to conceive of a building not only 
as a solid but as spaces modeled by solids. It is also helpful to 
consider a city this way. The spaces of the city range from the 
spa^-e o the street to the space of a park system and, ultimately, 
'°. 1be '"**} s P a « m which an entire city exists. It is helpful to 
ink of these spaces as two generic types: formal or “urban 
spaces, usually molded by building facades and the city's floor* 
and natural or “open spaces," which represent nature brought into 
£nd around* the city. * ’ 

Basically art urban space must be distinguished bv a predom- 
m.nt cnar.idenstic, such as the quality of its enclosure, the quality 
, lts deta,]ed treatment or outfit lings, and the activity that occurs 
, j L n Ufban ^pace should, ideally, be enclosed by surrounding 
s, 'n\t a floor which suits its purpose, and have a distinct 
purpose to serve. If. however, any one of these qualities is suffi- 
-0 y strong, it alone may establish the sense of urban space. 
d«;o £ T fl i° fw!r!Ce bui,din S* ma ) contain a space around a poorly 
brink!' 1 *7 ° f a com P kx intersection, the floor space 
a en,ire5y tr ' 2fr,c ' Thh is an urban space which ,.as 

no j f ° „ '° C 111 lbc c,t y* 11 is bo,b a landmark and a traffic 

fullv*i 45 ] WC 45 30 °^ ce node * An urban square may be beauli- 

the BS 8 res,fu| urb *' tn P afk - btl < il may lack entire I v 

enclosu PhC .7 , bu ' ldin£ tacyd£:s wflich a rt needed for a sense of 
twvertliT- t * WC baVC 3 f 100 ^ enclosed space, but a space 
^inciio C t* n anolbl?r instance, a particular place in the city may 
, !he Ioca,e of an important activity while possessing 
Mew v P 7 acaI enclosUfc nor appropriate floor. Times Square in 
^ a]^ lS SUC ^ ari Wimple. 

inlands ° ex ^ m P* es we ^ ave sffise of spate. Such spncejt are 
Cor ndor° r a* 5 ** ,c *^' ^ lJt ur ^ ari & P [J tcs can also be linear 

e ric1os e j ^ VC ” UeS aTK * nre hnrar urban spaces jf they are 

011 l ^° S ^ CS sornc clement i>r unifying eh:if,icier 

mov emt ° r Ufl ^ 0rm buildings, Corridor spaces are spaces for linear 
the ^ *5fand or oasis: spaces are slopping places. Of course 
can ^ inicrconnected, In fad, a spatial structure for an 



fint.grmn and uniform texture, 
how houses in FhiUJciphia. 



Coarse-grub r and uniform fexthre. 
yonkerx, New York. 



C03rterrain and uneven texture. Loner Manhattan. 



A comdor vpace. 








.. 

■H'l entft’wJ space. The 0ni\cr\iiv of 

Virginia OiWrunpIc, designed by Thomas JeffersPn. 
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entire city is exiu.lly viich nn arrangement a! the dty f x total scirie 
Open spaces, being nit lure brought in in (he city or open cx- 
pin sc % allowed to remain in their original stile, cannot be de¬ 
scribed in quite (fie same manner used for urban spacer* Their 
senile Is given by llie frees, shrubs, rr/cks ( fcftdground surface rather 
thpirx their gross width and length* 7 heir appearance h charuc'er- 
i/cd by the light of ruiHifrif verdure rather (h m surrounding budd¬ 
ings, However p a vista of n distant building may accent a particular 
spot mid a bridge or pathway may enmpfcmcnl nature*! forms, 
Open spam in the city have a wide variety of purposes, They 
me a complement and foil to urban form. They are a ho reservoirs 
of land for future use, For an urban design survey, one should 
study the Spates of (he city as an ovcralf structure. In doing (bis 
il is helpful to classify space-; according [o their aciual u/;e and to 
consider formal urban spaces mid the natural open spaces together. 

For example, one could start by mapping all the recreational 
parks in (he city, then the interconnected stream parks. The center 
city urban parks could be mapped, and the mam corridor spices 
that had to them or connect them. The nodal spaces as well as 
the connector spaces alf together would form the spatial net wort. 
Such a survey would disclose a need for creating spaces i t certain 
areas, u need to improve existing spaces, and some possibilities for 
connecting nil of them. The survey of spaces should disclose a 
hierarchy of spaces for rest and repose to spaces for meeting and 
bustling activity, 

A city’s entire system of pufc"c lands—roadways, schools, parks, 
civic buildings, libraries, etc.—could be thought of as an open 
space network possibly complemented here and there by public 
buildings, f n an urb an design survey-wc-Uxik-for-Ehe-Ioeaticn, 
q uality, and amount of o pen space in rrimi nn to city's hwk- 
u pareas . 


Routes 

Landscape, architecture, and cities are seen as sequences as we 
travel along routes of movement. Routes of movement affect con¬ 
siderably the appearance of the landscape through which they pass 
and the architecture and cities which they serve. Routes of move¬ 
ment are a principal determinant of urban form. In making an 
urban design survey of the routes of a city, one should begin with 
the area well beyond the city Limits, far out in the country, The 
primary function of a highway is to allow Ira (Tie to move* but a 
large part of that job depends on how dear the route is in relation 
to the city. This aspect of highway engineering— the *‘image- 
abifiiy" of the highway—is a matter of revealing its clarity of form 
and direction to the user. Too many highways have very poor 
physical relationships to the areas they serve. Rather titan helping 
to define these areas, they often slash through them, actually act¬ 
ing as a blighting and disintegrating force. 


Routes in the Countryside 

In the open landscape, existing and proposed routes should be 
examined and assessed with a view to boss well they relate to the 
natural artfully or awkwardly do routes traverse the 

landscape, revealing its prominent features? Are vistas taken ad¬ 
vantage of, or ignored 1 * Some vistas might well be presented with 
drama lie suddenness; others might be introduced gradually, or be 
seen onlv in part) 

Are there dull areas which require embellishment' 1 Perhaps the 
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Routes traverse the countryside in many ways. 


Routes can approach architecture 
or cities in many ways. 
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A spatial Setting for a le v building, 
A court house square in Missouri. 
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Urhutt spaces formed by building masses. 
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■>4 cfcar route with its own strength 
of character aids oriental ion. 


The foreground of a city should reinforce a vw, 
not distract from it. 


Recording the visual sequence of a route. 


introduction a curvr vtjem of trees and thiuht eoi,M £ j vc 
™' rt v.sm.1 mloreM Are there obstruct in, h m ,|, f CBjp * o( 
the prominent ualura! features? Docs the ,o,d itself and Its fimti- 
uire mar \\k landscape or arid beamy lo it? 

The oull) ; >™tc,s of your city are the first introductions which 
aftiOKhin sums receive. jiving them their major impression* 
In miking uml survey of mutes, the routes should hr charted 
noting the « factor of the terrain and the adaptation of the roads 
to it, the artful dramatization of landscape features, the quality of 
added features, the accenting of the route, its faults and possibili¬ 
ties for improvement or correction. Every new roule should l> e 
examined and designed on these bases as a matter of sound road 
ejigincen rtg. 

Approach Routes and Surface Arteries 

Approach routes present cities to us. The)' must satisfy the 
visin', rr^irsmeu! of presenting architecture and cities in their 
Kit ■•ght, v,hne enabling ns to.find our destination readily. The 
r-o rcon-r. merits go hand in hand. An approach route must both 

Heirs tis nad conduct us. 

T).e major routes through the city are surface arteries—high- 
vcliimc traffic streets which carry buses and autos. They can "be 
ckequaled accoading to how they tie into the expressway pattern* 
th;ir cUrity of Term, their relation to the cityscape, the shape ol 
the buiiunig sites thty pass by, and the way they pass through 
'existing districts. 

Another c*>r. ride ml ion Is the street furnishings of the major 
surface streets. Cart their design be improved and a program for 
impro’ving signs and traffic furniture be started? How well do the 
through arteries tie into the pattern of slower-speed local streets? 
How^wd oo ihej lie into major garages and parking areas? How 
easy is it to find a garage near your destination and to get into and 
out of ii? Most important of all, we must examine the relation 
between a street's traffic and buildings. A good index is the degree 
to which street traffic is actually serving the buildings on the 
street, in contrast to traffic which is merely passing through on 
tbt way to some other destination. 

Local Streets 

The through arteries sene an intricate network of small streets, 

°*g cars, buses, and delivery trucks stop and go. These 
suctvS carry a mixture of vehicles and people. In surveying them, 
* C q^ am * ne whether vehicular and pedestrian movement are in 
with each other or aiding one another. Where do they 
y 0n ® together and where not? Are pedestrians forced to wail for 
periods of time to cross streets* nr are pedestrians free to cross 
; Assets anywhere? h safety achieved by the use of stoplights or 
' parated pedestrian crossings? 

4aff ^ 1C traffic strictly local, or is much of ft through 

^ cf* ^ an ^is through traffic be relocated? How can existing 
i streets be protected against the intrusions of through traffic? 
r dimensional scale of the Intimate local streets? How 

irelate to the size of their districts? Can these patterns be 
and strengthened? 

_ e comments niustrate that an inquiring survey raises many 
T , ° Qs a nd stimulates many ideas. As we elaborate on the path- 

*-landmark-node framework, wc find that some of them 
• r£ attention than others. Degree of emphasis on one 

!y$*& /?■' ^ ’ ' . „ 


What W tht quality of the furnishings of a route? 


■' ■ 

Modulating the approach route by 
screening a portal. 
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•upa'l or another will depend nn the st>c of the city or the urban 
f.iLtnr being surveyed. On the large-scale survey of the whole city, 
its paths, districts, and open spaces, for example, may be the 
predominant elements, I Fowever, at all levels, the examination of 
lie districts of the aty will probably require the greatest effort, 

The Districts of a City 

Every city consists of a series of parts which we refer to as 
districts or enclaves or sectors—or perhaps as quarters, precincts, 
or areas. They are iffstinguishabte in that they have dominant 
and pervasive characteristic features, Our mental images of cities 
consist, to a large extent, of the arrangement of these parts, Some 
are dimmer, some overlap others, some are uniform, some arc 
very complex. Almost all are in a process of change, which further 
affects their appearance and their size. A very smalt town has at 
least several distinguishable areas; a metropolis may have fifty 
or a hundred, 

The pattern of districts is closely related to the pattern of routes. 
The size of a district may be determined by the nature of the 
internal routes serving it. \ commercial center, for example, can 
usually be traversed on foot or by a short cab ride. A residential 
section may often have local community facilities which can be 
reached on foot, although its gross size may be far beyond the 
limits of pedestrian traverse. 

The districts of a city vary considerably in their strength of 
character. Districts which do have very strong characters'often 
develop identifying names—Wall Street, Georgetown, Beacon 
Hill, Greenwich Village, the Loop. Other districts with less asser¬ 
tive character often bear names related to their historic origin_ 

Market Street or Main Street, Foggy Bottom, Silver Spring, 
Brookline. 

American cities, [ike most cities of the world, reflect their 
characteristics of culture, growth, and development in an urban 
nomenclature. In the United States this nomenclature includes: 
“downtown,” the original center; “uptown,” the enlargement of 
the original center; “midtown," an offshoot of both; "Chir.atcv.m" 
and Harlem, ethnic areas; “the other side of the tracks," charac¬ 
terizing poor residential areas in the shadow of factories; “the 
waterfront"; “the outskirts." 

Basically, there are two things to look for in discerning the 
various districts of a city: physical form and visible activity. For 
example, in a commercial center the types of buildings, the* signs, 
the demolition and construction activity, the crowds of rushing 
people, the cabs and buses, the parking facilities—all these identify 
the place for us, On the other hand, in a residential area we have 
the houses, their spacing, the trees, the milk wagons, the parked 
cars, the children playing, the occasional neighborhood stores and 
schools. The sum impression of the individual parts an ' ‘heir 
relationships conveys to us the existence of a particular di- t of 
a city—a part in relation to a whole. 

Few, if any, cities can be neatly compartmentalized in th way. 
The most prominent enclave may dissipate visually at its periphery 
Mtwt urban enclaves tack outstandingly prominent characteristics 
Further, complexity in an urban enclave should not be mistaken 
for contusion. Urban complexity—the intense intermixture of com¬ 
plement ary activities is one of the major reasons for cities and 
the spice of urban life. One must also distinguish between um- 
lormitv amounting to dullness. ,md unifying architectural ,md 


(/( r i 'p r r;n'4 ch-HcnF', J:w l ffhesivcres\. 

Soitdf- t-inarfi nr tr-.'tf. 


A small town may hiive only a f rW districts; 

a forge city , very many. 
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Disuias may be e.tjWinp or shrinking. 
They may have clear edges or overlap. 
They may be uniform or complex. 
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Strength of character—degree of identity 
'—varies from one district to another. 


Surface arteries may reinforce districts 
or slash them. 
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lantbcnpc dcnlcnO constituting visnjil eohevlwmexx, c^peemllv i 
the fnee of grcHt 'arictv, Wr slum Id semh fur -makers nnii 
following: 

^ l } ol pitc llie piinripnl i' mpnrjfiU diMriclst i 
y 7 WlKtr do they begin smd end? Wlr re their character 


the 


city? 

physically 




and ns defined by activity? 
\Vhnl is the si;c of a dhliicl- - 


>f ihc 
hties, 

vv apparent are lhey? 
duipc, density, 1 extnrc, 


landmark. tpw 
# 4 pp ( '{jnMnc: Residing their physical appearance, what arc 
the characteristics of building hums, building density, signs, mate¬ 
rials greenery, topography, route-pattern lamlmmU? Whal is the 
nature of the mixture of different building types? 

Activity- Raiding visible activity, what are the principal clues 
of the activity of an area—the kinds of people, when and how they 
| move about? What arc the key visual elements—(he tilings princi¬ 
pally which establish the character of a district? 
threats'* What arc the threats to a district? What external cle- 
[; meats, such as a through road, threaten the health and survival of 

I:, district? How is the district changing? Is it changing its position? 

is mi edge decaying? Is an edge advancing, perhaps inlo a periph¬ 
eral district? 

Emergence: Arc there latent districts struggling to emerge, such 
as anew indown residential section? 

Relation: How do all these parts relate to each other and espe¬ 
cially to the route patterns of the entire city? Finally, what are the 
areas in a city that cannot be classified easily, that lack cohesion 
in form and character? Arc some of these targets for urban design 
work? 


f 


The Anatomy of a District 

Having distinguished the separate parts of the city, it remains 
to go one step further and survey the parts individually—to diag¬ 
nose the districts, Ihc parts which constitute the whole. In survey¬ 
ing the visual aspects of a district or enclave we should be asking: 

Form: What is the physical form of the place—form and struc¬ 
ture in three dimensions and in broad outline? What is the density 
and character of the buildings? What is the spacing of the build- 
tngs? How does it vary? What is the greenery of the place? Haw 
would you describe the paving, the signs, the night lighting? How 
uniform or how varied is the whole, or sections of it? Can a district 
;..r be further dissected into meaningful places within it? What are 
: places like? What are the physical patterns of the place? 

£ What are the patterns and the linear and focal points or urban 
|r, *?ac« within ihc district? 

'^crfWfy; What do people do there? How well does architecture 
&. ^ the district serve people? What are the natural groupings of 
g|§? ^trent activities within the district? Huw does the activity pat- 
0C ^"change according to the lime of day, week, or season? How 
|| J v ^y are the central city areas? How does the local climate ailed 
— k the areas? What are the detrimental aspects of the place? 
Features: Whal arc the features of the district—the major hubs 
nodes j lan si marks, and vistas? Whal arc the major magnets, 
E ( neratorSj and feeders'* In a busy center-city area, whal arc the 
the places of repose? In a quiet residenrial section, whal arc 
the places of community focus? 

What are the principal paths of movement in a district. 
*rV they,-differentiated? How well do they serve the people 
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What w the major visttry of a district? 
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What arc the biightins threats to a district* 


How lively is the city core at different 
times of the day and week? 


Active areas atso need places of repose. 


there? flow well do they connect to the larger network of paths; 
Arc the actual physical dr mentions of the paths adequift^or execs - 
sivc? Mow Jo they determine the physfc.il limits of the districts' 7 

Centers: What arc the features of J district that serve a symbolic 
civic role? What arc these places like? Are they lively or lifeless? 
How can they be made lively? Arc they integral parLs of the areas 
around them? Arc they part of the life of the community, or are 
they inanimate symbols? 

Ininwons: What fire the Intrusions and detrimental feature of 
a district? What arc Use blighting feature:!? Here again ore mint 
be careful to distinguish between enlivening intermixtures and 
truly harmful elements. How much traffic can be tolerated on a 
street before it is impaired? How little before it is dead? 

Change: How is the district changing, both in internal character 
and the adjustment of Us periphery to change? is there a direction 
of growth? [n which direction is the center of gravity moving? Is 
the edge decaying? How can a decaying edg be invigorated? How 
can a district be stabilised? 

Improvement: Finally, how can the formation of a new district 
be aided? What are the new elements of the city that are struggling 
to emerge? Which marginal districts can be protected and im¬ 
proved as part of the complementary complexity of the whole 
city? How' would you analyze and depict the important districts 
in your city? What strengths do you discern, what weaknesses? 
What differences do you find between districts? Is there significance 
in their relative positions and character? 

Activity Structure 

An examination of districts and nodes reveals that there are 
certain spots in the city that have characteristic functions. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, these districts fall into such categories as places of 
living, working, shopping, traveling, leisure, recreation* and learn¬ 
ing. There is a logic to the location of these activities and there 
are defiaite visual results in their deployment and interrelation¬ 
ships. Density, topography, and transportation routes ail affect an 
urban activity structure. 

For example, a high-density residential area will have a central 
shopping cluster which many of its clients can reach cn foot. A 
low-density residential area will more likely be served by a shop¬ 
ping center reached by automobile, its use shared with other low- 
density areas. Topography can dictate the location of routes and 
therefore the location of centers and subcenters. Topography can 
also dictate the location of hospitals end alrpcrts. 

New transportation patterns can alter an existing uiban structure 
by causing the relocation of facilities which depend on a high 
degree of public access. Shopping centers on a city s periphery arc 
in large measure a consequence of circumferential expressways. 
Small neighborhood shopping centers on radial routes arc approxi¬ 
mate indicators of the centers of residential districts. 

A large-scale study of activity structure will reveal the general 
centers of work and residence and a physical correspondence be¬ 
tween activity and district, When tied into ;m examination of major 
routes of movement, the relation between activity and circulation 
access becomes dear. So do points of conflict and areas in transi¬ 
tion, 

Orientation 

Jf there is logic in the arrangement of a city's anatomy and if 
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ihitf is visibly evident—firttcuHml n 

...-iers: 

one,^ion. 0„ ft. llV( , Mll ei . . 

»r ® '■"■'• !«*«“*®*5 ® sir - wlica) , , iVl . c ,; 

ggtiSST-**"* ™.ra_J?rt «.riw, nr ,l„« i , 
MSS* ofcir wigs Which la,, „, 

known }'!•"• o. and distiii ts withjtrong visual charactnUii..* 

Orient-iiion stml.es should be .uade ^lTc scale of ,|,if whole 
tattmj'ol.s as well ;is small enclaves such ns shopping ;treaK Wim 
mcrcwl areas, or iiiMiiuiional groupings. Design programs to j,„_ 

f*®™ UlC SC,,SC 0, . 0r,CIU;,l,0n arc Particularly important where 
:hc( e are many visitors, ns at an airport, or downtown or m a 

shoppino kNci. aj!£jQ£t c of arran ^ngmand its visible evidence 
gloved ihroughd^sign, isjhcjyimc device for iinprovine orieV* 
Ui^Sip^.a secondary device. Where signs are relied on too 
heavily, they may add to the confusion or go unheeded 
Orientation studies can be made by tile urban design surveyor 
himself it he « unfanul.ar with the area, but they are best made bv 
rip, mien uw-ninp leciimque. J 

Details 




( CKtnd shoufti hi* designed 

t{l ritriitniuotfotr pedestrians. 


The appearance of small details, such as cracks in the pavement 
parking meters, tree trunks, doorways, are major factors that char’ 

" The >’ [cM us «« area’s age, purpose, upkeep 

or decay Mgn* arc tin important urban detail. A visual survey 
should examine the types of signs in an area: for advertising a 
product: for giving directions; and for marking a building, shop 
theater, or liotd. b ^ 

h is important tp ascertain Use intended audience of a particular 
sign, the signs in a, sloping area—store names, goods on sale, 
fU.. are sealed entirely to the pedestrian shopper, they will usu- 
slb be appropriate. The signs on V highway should be designed 
f {hc r “>-mwjng MrtomobilisL On an expressway, signs other 
trail,c signs may be confusing, especially when seen together 
; * ' irnthc signs. The -signs in a busy commercial area that relate 

p 5 .- ritinS sboljld bc ^signed to be readily seen and to give infor- 
^ UIC 1jV a,K * cJeafl )'- Confusion with signs arises when an 
«;JT ^ k>0 man >' CO[ dhcting uses. The solution to these conflicts 
t- 1t ,?° l S ° ni(Jch in lr >-ii'g to control the signs as it docs in remov- 
[ * [ he reasons for iheir mixture. 

I ,.J- ViSU . a J Ku;ve >' of * irban details should, therefore, include sign 
t dXiXX broadl *’ il incIudcs Hie quality and conditions of 
| : itaces U1 J ICS ' Was,cbaskcts > s l rc ctlamps, pavements, curbs, trees, 

I hwJ T' Va) ' 5 ' sI n ,wil ' dow s, etc.—the street furniture and 
!?- uware of the city. 

^siriatt A t eas 

P‘ lrt °f the djbicully in our cities arises because we have 
K.aiode of !* K P ctlc f tn " n - Walking will always remain a prime 
f cmirtlv Jj >lI|!i f K3r,£lf ' l,n> Some areas of tile city depend on it almost 
if tw slio '*- 11 mca,3s 4, f communication and inlermuveniunl. Many 
I; -i t _PP m f> cen lcrs and college campuses are models of design 
* ffa|ni C p S v^^■ circulation. Older areas in die city need similar 
■ ■ We ' ■ 

' mvis J be careful, however, in concluding that all the trouble 
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A very tie tailed tut a lysis of a district can be helpful 
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and vehicular em ulation van he mixed 
‘J "'“We is kept shiv and islands provided. 


wTi i r M !. llw m ' x,urc uf pedestrians mid cars. Many cilv slrccH 
. , 1 * *'^ LSS W ’ I * U,M| C:1IS ’ H ,c problem comes when car? 

J. 1,1 , IL ’ rcc . ),ow nf pctlcstrisms. It is possible in have both— 

■; S . ml |iedi’siriii„K—-i„ busy urlii.n centers if llic cars operate ai 
. < ' T‘eds :iiuf tf l It roup 1 1 (raffle is reduced lt> (lie utmost 
imsv U> r clla ' k lllt! f l ua,il )' n| jHrilcsIriim mawiticM in ij 

.^"0* lhc tor their ndeounev 

sidewtlli' JS’ t<U " lll . <m ' P m,cc, ' nl1 toon rain and liot sun, and 
ZiS T T “ l,cndies - one should walk 

the : „ ' T :,rC!1 li,kif, S -«vcml different p :„|„ Ufcm 
inlerscclio is'-md " m ’ tm,nled ni(,VC( "^it. generally speaking (lie 

arc I r*”™ m:my iMlmCC,i,W; m dt > ^ 

J. I*d It) allow il maximum llmv of rr:iflic anil to Mibimnle 

to\his‘ pn’TlunV 0 ' 18 r d - <,nnnying W;,i ' ifl£ pcritKk ' A " ™cr 
frallk IV ' ■ |,CdcS,r,rtl1 Si ' kt y «nd reduced-speed 

tliopoinc sir''i'"rT ■'"t-' he rrcc l llt:nt rind convenient. A 

:rtr ^ ,s d,nicu,t i ° ™««• 


Ihc Rlciil answer to Ibis problem is the separation of cars and 

nuUhi ° nU - 1 ,,rcrcnt lcvcls ’ th e cars below and the people above, 
n th impossible m most cities. In smaller town! it is possible;! 
to make l he downtown area a pedestrian-oriented zone by provid- 

a.k-oum MVL ’T nl bypaSS r ° ad f ° r ,hn,Lt - h ,ri ' mc ™d by providing 
| * c I 1 * 11 m g garages around the downtown area itself The ■ i 
essential approach to this problem lies in regarding a downtown 
area, or any center for that matter, as a slopping place and not a 
place for through traffic. “ v n 

111 onl lying areas the same principles of pedestrian How can be ■ 
« , to LX.mirue llie pedestrian linkages between neighborhoods 
iltld deir CL ' n[cr - Children should not have to cross busy streets', 
and the centers themselves should be at the center of a convenient 
wEikrng ns well iki to-shopping radius. 





hi every city the pedext turn should 
he xivet! primary consideration. 


Vtxfit /root ii tall huiftliny, Hos/on. 


yt.sfa and Skyline 

Hvcry city has a few striking vistas— of it and from it. A P - 
piouc iirig Dallas, Texas, from the west, one sees a towering cluster 
o skyscrapers rising from the plains. The approach to Chicago 
along > ake Shore Drive is a dramatic urban entrance, as is the 
approach to New York City from die West Side Highway, and Salt 
Lake City through a pass in the Rockies. These" are'the major 
vistas of the city, and they must be protected from intrusion. 

Horn the city, too, there are always a few dramatic outlooking 
vistas. Sometimes these vistas are modest, but still of great impor¬ 
tance in characterizing the city. The slot views down the sloping 
streets of ban francisco all'ord tine vistas of the bay. Similar slot 
views down the side streets of Richmond, Virginia, afford glimpses 
ol tile surrounding countryside across the river. 

I lie views into and out o! a city are precious assets. They are 
an important part of an urban design plan. Some views of the city 
are in need of legal protection, like the shores of the l’otrmiac 
across Irorn Mount Vernon. Other views can he complemented by 
well-poised pieces of architecture, like the buildings of West Point 
on the pa I is tides of the Hudson River. 

An urban design survey should note the major views of the city 
and diffluent points around the city, particularly points of ap¬ 
proach. I< should also note Hie major aspects of vista out of (lie 
city from points within. I'valuations should be made of improve¬ 
ments needed in both types of vista. 
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* JU,t , ' ..'-“■-V!» s Kyi me. I he city's skv- 

line ;* ••* physical reiwwcnja,ion „f Us fuels of life. - A \yJ nc 

if »•*“’ I """'"'f work of . ;m - An urban skyline is its Culdlm- 
vi#i»- " is ° m '" tk * ln £ c vtsu;t! Plwiwiiicnon which embraces Utc 
■njixiii'i'ni ;imouill of 'irbnn form livery building Unit alters the 
urban skyline should he situhcl r,,,- |, s c ITects on the overall view 
Many skylines can he improvcj, particularly by adding a small 
-minietp "' 111 ' ( " vcr : ’ 1 ;l11 outlying location. 

\i i s miacsting to compare the visual cited or 
vith a single lower, A prominent single tower 
tt ciirl i/VH'iMTf* iT it is to be admired. It 
- jneJikH.re, However, rt cluster of towers, like 
m lotci*itc less db 
■online til mi living location 


utij TlMIKliinME 


a cluster of towers 
must he designed as 
is ton much on display to 
ii group or statues, 
inguished design, IT a tower is to he hi tilt at a 
proJinrifin it may he helpful lo consider double 

u triple lowers rather than a single shaft. ] wins or triplets can he 
mo re modestly designed, and their profile as an ensemble can then 
he more assertive than the single shaft, On the other hand, an 
elegant profile may be easier to achieve with the single shaft 
Another aspect of vista and skyline is night lighting. Few cities 
are more dramatic as overall views than when seen at night. Twi¬ 
light heightens the experience for it adds the drama of sunset to 
the unified view of Ihe three-dimensional forms of the city. Colored 
beacon> and the shafts ol searchlights accent the scene with dots 
and thrusting lines. A new lower, particularly if it stands alone, 
should he studied from this aspect of appearance. The buildings 
of central Detroit arc interesting examples of just such studies. 

The night scene of the city, particularly its lights, is lo a large 
extent within the control of the public. Every city that is building 
urban highways has a fine opportunity to add a ribbon of unifying 
illumination lo the city's general appearance. The island of Man¬ 
hattan is one of the most interesting cities to study from this point 
of view. 

Manhattan can be seen on its two Song sides and from the south 
across large expanses of water. It can be seen as a whole composi¬ 
tion of masses and lights. At night the highways that ring the city 
are marked out by their evenly spaced and specially hued dots of 
highway ji gluing—ribbons of doll ike lights against a splash of 
electric stars. Further, Manhattan's several suspension bridges now 
have their catenary cables strung with lights. On a clear night 
several bridges can be seen simultaneously. I lie random lights, 
the even ribbons, asul the gracefully curved bridge lights arc one 
ef the wondrous urban sights of the world. This illumination theme 
Wul-d well be used as a model in principle for every city, A visual 
survey of a city at night could suggest just when and how new 


1 i.strt fititn (t tftiKtufttin, Twin Petfk\ t Sun tmtifi^n. 


i\furilwtfan nf night. 1 In' i mt I ha'll 
art ■ wtorttiil kmthmtrk^ 


rV Diifihyxn itl iispcvts. An nniUml purtulf. 
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A problem area. 


i"elusion of some visible symbols of the old city’s personality givj 

conlinuily and character to the new. Every city has a narlicuti 

purpose which should be expressed architecturally. Boston is 

t’cnler of learning as well as commerce. New York is a center o 

' u ttia as well as finance. Miami is a center of leisure, Pittsburg* 

!* '! t ' cl,lcr ,,r stccI production. Detroit is our automobile mamifac 
luring center. 

I'roblem Areas 

*!**"'} 1,f ‘ hc visuaJ survc y. 't « helpful to map the problen 
• C.IS or a city alone. This map would stand as the urban desig. 

t ri'uK a' S t” ' S ' u WOl,ld shovv P oin,s < jf conflict between pedes 
afMS Wi ‘ h liUlC ° r 1,0 se "* orientation 

ddinkhSn P ° r fir “ y . ? rCaS ’ U fi' incss - conit,lun >lics lacking form am 
^ .bon, areas w,.h confusing signs, confusing circulation cte, 

such ^1 CO,,lf,le l C 1 7 ,lltCS ’ marrcd vislas * ctc - A * diagnosis of ills' 
ma P wo,lW bc a (lirccl of ideas for action programs; 

■Some Personal Techniques for Surveying 



Pattern 


Density nmt grain 


Size. 


,° cmpls a ViSliai survc y of his cit y w 'H tmdoubt 

„ 7 t,C T VC ° P "'\° Wn lCcllnic i tlc and - VCI 7 likely, a personal vocab¬ 
ulary. In our discussion of this subject we mean primarily tc 
Miggest the many different aspects of form that can be examined. 
Out it is also important to bc able to link ail of the separate aspects 
Of form into a chain of related aspects. One observer, therefore, 
might want to assemble Ids vocabulary of form elements into a 
coherent whole, such as the following: Paths, landmarks, nodes' 
districts, and edges arc the skeletal elements of a citv form On 
lhat basic framework stand embellishing characteristics which all 
together constitute the personality of a city. 

Suppose that we think of urban form in the following way" 
A city or town is generally thought of in terms of rw-ils pop j 
labon and physical extent. Size is closely linked to shape-- the! 
p lysicai outline in horizontal plan form and vertical profile or 
contour. Size and shape are qualified by pattern—the underlying 
geometry of city form. Size, shape, and pattern are further modi- 
■ C ^ <ciLUf y 1 ^ 1C intensity of use of land by people and build- 
mgs. Density is determined by urban texture and grain-ihe degree: 
of homogeneity or heterogeneity of use by people or buildings. 

Ve can usually identify the parts of a city by their dominant 
visible activities. Often these activities are complementary, vet 
sometimes they are conflicting, It is important not to mistake* com¬ 
plexity for conflict; complexity is the spice of urban life. The 
bustling urban centers are magnets of the city. People are the 
generators which require magnets around which to rally. Feeders 
are the links and paths which connect the two. 

These areas of dominant visible activity exist in sequence as 

Jinked accents. The periodic occurrence of accents in sequence is 

rhythm. I he disposition in a sequence has, of course visible 

manifestations. Thus, accents in a sequence produce a modulation 

°> ,W m,ettsil y varying degrees of richness of visual experi- 
cnee, 1 

Our use of the various parts of a city depends upon their 
, °r-'7. CCSS11 */', D °‘ ; 1 ' U1S . f ° r llL ' cess ibilily produce channels' 
of ,r 't' inCS i0W Vftry 10 in,ensi, )'< according to the time;’ 

• y, week, or season, and thereby establish patterns of move- r 
menr. I alien,s of movement help define districts and act as links. 
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Visible activity, road.signs store signs, building signs, ;iml sym¬ 
bolic object urc messages to us which convey purpose, They are 
, in the organization ol urban form, J 

Th c visual experience of n city is enriched by major vistas— 


ronlriis 1 ' 11 " sceiKr y Wc 1,rii conscious of Hie nalur 

f tout surient (generally thought or as topography), We are 
!^arc of going up, going down, ami the quality of the surface 
‘ 1B which we move. Natural landscape features form important 
bonk* or edges i" d,ics - 

Buildings arc the immobile mtixxvs of a city, Annngemcnls of 
buildings r ° rm °i maxx - Arrangements of buildings also 

form ttrbatt spaces which exist as patterns of eltnnncls and rex- 
ervoirs. Entrances to a city can be accented by portals, the door- 
wavs ip a city or n district in it. Pauses or relaxations in an intense 
area are oases -—places inducing repose. They are passive accents 
which complement intense activity. Districts in a city are char- 
ac icri 2 Cd by a pervading continuity of use, purpose, and appear¬ 
ance. Some districts are oriented to particular types of people or 
particular age groups. A line distinction can even be made between 
masculine and feminine districts, 

0m knowledge of these visible phenomena, the presence of 
visible landmarks, pattern, shape, etc., imparts a sense of orienta¬ 
tion —a sense of where we arc and where things are in relation 
la us. A sense of orientation is basic to our understanding, famil¬ 
iarity, and well-being in a city. We are conscious of the age of 
a city and its parts, the newness and oldness in buildings and 
places. We must avoid the danger of equating oldness with decay, 
or newness with amenity. In his work, the urban designer must 
transcend time and relate all pints of the city to each other. A 
major objective of urban design is to relate different kinds of 
buildings, regardless of differences in architectural style, age, or 
use. , 

ilecorcJiug the Results 

Visual surveys are most readily recorded as simple maps at> 
eompanied by sketches, photographs, and brief notes, The maps 
can be base maps of the city, at the scale or scales of the survey, 
Tt^ sketches, photographs, and notes can be attached lo Che maps 
anti iljc whole study put on display or published as a rcporl. The 
tnaps and their notations are best done in a cartoon style and 
jjfy flotations of certain features best indicated as a graphic symbol, 

: Routes of movement can be indicated by arrows, parking 

£ as a spiral, landmarks as large X’s, vistas as sector lines, 

P°^ ls of conflict in red, “gray area s' s in gray, etc. One map should 
the Slfm 0 f t | lc g cnera 1 form of the city and its features. 
e remaining maps should complement this as a series of detailed 
^ aspects of the city’s form. 

^ full set of survey maps might include Ihc following; 

it- r.M- p T pl,y 

to Jvueraclmmtc—^un, wind, and storm directions 

k., 3 :-Shape- 

y Patterns, textures, and grains 
V Routes, 

■ 6 - Districts 

sy / landmarks and nodes 

& ; Open spaces 


. 0 f large portions and major elements of the 


city, and of 
e 




Vi 

a:." ■ - 


X./ -r - : V> : . ■ . 

:&> '-"V . 

T-', ■•••->;•/TT: 
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Magnets and generators. 
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9. Vistas j 

10. Magnets, generators, and linkages 

11. Special activity centers anti overall activity structure 

12. Iluhs of intense visual experience 
Id. Strong and weak areas of orientation 

M, Sign areas ' 

15. Points of conflict 

16. Historic or special districts 
17 C'nmimmiiy structure 

IS. Areas fur preservation, moderate remodeling, and complete 
overhaul 

l‘>. Places needing clarifying design elements 
20. Sketch maps produced by the "man on the street” to dis¬ 
cern die urban features and forms prominent in the pub¬ 
lic's eye. 

Each or these maps should be illustrated by a lew salient 
sketches or photos that show exactly what a map symbol represents 
and also a series of pictures which characterize the area, 

Conclusion 




Music can be described and discussed with considerable preci¬ 
sion and insight because it has a vocabulary and a body of lit¬ 
erature. At present painting also enjoys this advantage. So does 
architecture, to an extent. Up to now the complex modern city 
has lacked a precise vocabulary for discussing its form and ap¬ 
pearance. II we formulate such a vocabulary we will be able to • 
discuss urban form with clarity. We will also be able to discuss 
the effects of various actions and policies that affect Lhe city in 
terms of its buildings, parks, streets, and places. Therefore we will 
be better able to discuss its design. 

While developing this language and engaging in conversations 
on urban form, we must avoid overly abstract terms. Unlike the 
complexities of modern music or painting, the citv is familiar to 
everyone and can always be described in simple terms. That may 
be the best lest of any vocabulary. 


U it,new your survey technique, the results 
-slutuhl he preset fat in everyday trnn\. 
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Some Basic Principles 
and Techniques 


f 





Hu: moment an architect undertakes the design of a house, ccr- 
Idtn design requirements implant themselves in his mind's eye. i ie 
^ uru ' £ ^at he will have to consider a particular site with its special 
conditions, common and private areas" for the family, space for 
borage and circulation, overall form, and mechanical equipment. 
Hie moment an architect undertakes to design an office building, 
H factory, or a school, a siniik u array of design conditions becomes 
■pparnn to him—ail, of course, posed by the design problem at 
^ini. The architect then proceeds to ascertain the exact nature of 

m clients requirements. He defines and digests the design 
program. 

Simultaneously his creativity is activated, sis he mentally sir- 
riMgey die elements of die program into a building. Depending on 
experience and skill—and the complexity of the problem — each 
^i>rtcci arrives at a design with more or less dSHlnilly and more 
'Access, Actually, die creative process of designing a build- 
,R y 1 lfi mi Unlike planning a furmnl dinner, a vacation, or a Inisi- 
venm rc hirst the problem is defined, then iis elements are 
P u Mm order of importance, then into a context of relationships, 
n |: .finally, symhesi/xd into a design that resolves the problem. 

^ creative design process, the synthesizing operation, can be 
■.‘^i-iUijcd by. the judicious selection of it mothts opmtiufr. f or ex- 
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Tltc purpose of ttrhim titsiifti h to nutkv 
fit I- extent of tin' city comprehensible , 
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rmiplc. in designing a house it is very helpful to think in terms of 
ncliviiy ;vrc;is, mdnnrs find out, liy thinking in terms of activity 
:irc:iR , the iirchitccl simultaneously correlates spaces, functions, 
circulation, si to f and orientation. 

Another helpful modus apermdt is to think of the spaces of the 
building. Al other Mages one mny choose to think in terms of 
structure or ol mechanical equipment Of course, their posilions 
rm<l relationships are implied in the first conceptual stages. But 
lh dr careful cons idem I ion fills out l he design and usually prompts 
some revisions. 

In urban design, likewise, it is helpful to make ir.c of a design 
modus opetwuli . As in architectural design there are as many of 
these iis iliac nic design types. Again, (fie design methods arc 
chosen directly in response to the nature of (he design problem, 
Mac is where urban design enlarges upon the methods of archi¬ 
tectural design. Most buildings are designed to be built at once. 
Cities arc built over long spans of time. A building has one client. 
A city has a collective client. A building is designed in its every 
dclajl, including die furniture-—at lensL so the conscientious archi¬ 
tect hopes. The city is designed primarily in skeletal outline—in 
suet) a way that its later flesh proves workable and amenable—so 
hopes Ihc conscientious urban designer. A building is designed 
according lo llie stale of the building arls, building economy, and 
technology. A city is designed according to the state"of an informed 
public consciousness, which is reflected in government's general 
attitude, public desire, and a detailed capital improvements budget. 

In sum, the conditions of urban design are: the size of the urban 
design project; the time span over which realization is contem¬ 
plated; the degree of activity regarding the area's use; the degree 
of completeness possible; and the public and private tools at hand. 

1 he size of an urban design project is as much a matter of 
practicality as obligation. We ought to be designing our cities and 
their outlying districts at the same scale at which we use them. In 
act, we should be designing our entire country as rational areas. 
We should be designing f or lime spans and schedules that are 
pi act mill and coordinated. A long-term plan can be subdivided 
11110 a S r cncs ol sm: ' llcr coordinated programs. We can design areas 
whose future use is not completely known by working with "a broad 
framework of reasonable assumptions. Then we can take steps to 
achieve the essential design elements which will allow all likely 
future uses to function well. Similarly, we can work with some 
basic elements of urban design in an area where we cannot be sure 
ol the degree ol development. And, finally, the tools of realization 
-laws, programs, budget, policies, etc.-help us formulate our 
approach in any one of those circumstances. 

In short, the approach to any urban design program lies in un- 
demundmg clearly the nature of the problem, and, once the 
pin item ilscll is posed, the modus ope,-mult in any particular 
program becomes apparent. Urban design, like architecture has 
a lew ted mi i| ties Hint facilitate the eonecptualiziiw process' For 

P"7 |1 '- j 1 k r» mpm «... L* 

M1 ' ‘ k ^. 11 Imitfh ll,L ‘ sivn,c w;, y we would think of them in 

nrchileciuinl design, h is also helpful to conceptualize in terms of 

mb.m spaces urban mass, circulation patients, urban scale or the 
process of urlum growth and change. ’ 

I hese conceptualizing factors aid not only the design process 
but they me, at heart, the components of urban form staid ■> Wo 

in the abstract, ! he physical citv n n : * ^ bit 

! »}*■<■•» city, attu nil, is n system of actSVlty 
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tr* create key focal sites 


i r , c s y* lcms mny render the outlying jj;ir(s of the city mnre 
^ cssnJc^ [t L || communities must remain individual eutides whose 
a PP eiir ‘incc are comprehensible, 1 he physical fat 7 of 
™ st a ^° be visually apparent. 

luuir ]Vl} ' l ^ CKC P r ' n ciples are violated the results are cities ivilhmil 
i J| fLlu ?. orn V cities whhaut sympathy, cities willuntl pride, Worse 
- j' rc ' ^- e dleelii on [he spirit and human sensitivities of its 
^ point the citv-is a failure, A larcc reason for en- 


ureas, spaces, masses, and circulation svn 
uiufc'«« in a c,lilll S c - m * ' vh:cl1 Ore constamly 

The arrangement of the physical in l t 
iIh? riiv is tisc i>hjcmivc of urban design Tf , ^ rccivcd ' r Wn of 
don of Hie elements of urban design “* 1 !'* pr °f )C| a PP«c^ 

ciples the pn>|wr army 0 f urban n lass ‘ . “'""P 1 ' 1 of 'i* prin- 

0 { mKiii spaces, the functional dcnlovmn.’, "" P 10|)i:i deployment 
n( ,ivitiL'S. and 1 lie functional armn ecil1Prvl T n "* h,rc ,,f 
mein- A^ovc ■Hi- lire visual am! perceived , , " f M,nvc - 

efforts must be human in scale. Su ls t>r an y <>f these 

Jn urban draigntnere is one constnm r-u-i i 

cannot be overestimated. In any c j lv in ‘ ° r w "° sc ln, poMiiiice 

sr vJ. that factor has given n constancy uVlUT’ nl nn >’ 

- ’ri^Ti r^fn, - t - * 0 Uk objectives of urban 


k'den. 


_ uj in 

_ hut factor ls man himself with Ins nh 

srrr ** 

—. 


l3l(,cs 10 comprehend 

i1rc contlHioncd by the 




his abilities 

cil.V- 0«. lb. «.* niiiulx "S’“? « " f 

them i"U have vlowly advanced toward an liihIltsI'. f' S ‘1™"’. 
cnviromiicnt. I he concept of space as held ” llK M 

- --«* «<* jl. 1 rs sr 

days astronaor Ins slowly enlarging understanding a mourns u 
present, 10 ;in enlarged ability to perceive. However, it ni 
dtangal a all he mechan.cs of seeing nor our basic ph ysio , 0 „j‘ 

necd ' " hdc l T ‘ 1S ~° r whl,c l| oing anything else, for that under 
II,e physiological needs of men are constant. His CoS 

shl,t ' W 10 * K arL ‘ C0nstant - Hi * abilities to understand and per- 
cvne are a slow accumulation built upon his basic mechanic;,I 

i,mi(a T S r “ 1Un ! at1 be,n S' ° ne ° f contributions of modern 
“‘^n l lS r,? 1 l f " h °' V US llOW t0 P crce ivc more deeply what wc 
see. One of the facts or life in the modern world is that wc arc 

pven much more to sec and to comprehend. We necessarily have 
to pcrcvive more decply, - \ J 

loiiay n is most important acknowledge the basic mechanical 

abilities and physiological needs of man—which is paramount to 

acknowledging limitations—in a discussion of urban design prin- 

cip.cs and techniques. For we live in a world of mechanical won- 

* rs w,!icl1 . cvcr y dlt y> are offered as solutions lo all sorts of urban 
life. 

I • . JllCSC mnovalk )ns can enlarge the scale of our daily world, 
|-. ■ T S ' > <Hlr E h° u gh(s about the woidd in general. Hut they cannot 
. Ci.mge uur fundamental abilities to see the sizes of things and to 
“ “J C;1SL ‘ a P^culur urban place. Mechanical innovations, 

; * ' ,f: mcc Poized cities, can add to our experience and siimu- 

gy ou [ P cr ccptive capacities, but they do uot eradicate the 
mediatusms of human physiology. 

v,! hf p- SIZC of a bedroom has not changed in thousands of 
;t . :V fi ' hb’Hher lias the proper size of ti door nor the proper sire- 

re. ,i *' Cl!j,inmilit y- If cities have become immense, so much more 
!r> IlCCd for subfliviffimi intc 'r.*.,. 


- ■ ■ to cn mpte) , hc /llomwlell[ " l 

l i trn (tic mttmUffic 


c °>»pl™«'< if tin- urbane ir/, 
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BT" 

C<N-tnf&irr\v "Modft for" made man the basis of 
(t system of measurement and harmonic 
prop or fton con i h hied. 


ife hi a re hi icc jure is a quality that 
to our human oh tit ties 
and keeps the component 

parts m the some context. 


of nil? 1 v" n!Ui,,nwi,lc 1,[lKin design effort today is lo rescue many 
( \T emes from just this mnfsily. 

i m , ,i CtlSS 7 ' ,m dcd !' n in practice wc best het’in by consider- 
’SJi'v t ^ llnct P lt s principles of scale, of masses, of spaces, of 
„„ n .,V wd ns SCVc ™ ! "Haled incidentals. Wc can then 

*?ifTerL-11 r”lr^*‘| n,,,, r C ' 7 ' M ' CW l ,fi,,ci P ,cs ;,rc applied to Ifie many 
develui, ’ ;in ,lcsr P n P ro Bnu»s Hi:iL we must currently 

,2i r: , ( ;. wmls vvu c:,n ° n ! ,inc (itc ««*«**■ 

r Mn ‘ LM *'" :, nd the application of principles therein. 
Scttli* in ITrlnui Design 

7 SL ' \ ' S s y s,t ' IM measurement convenient lo us and 

' *- vir 11 ,s wc rirc measuring, For example, a (juart or a liter 
■ • * innu.it n| licpml winch wc can lift with an mi I stretched arm 

“"7" tmi,Cr 0r tfri(,k "t a normal meal. An acre devd- 

upec. as the amount of laud a man could till in un e day. Inches, 

' *7 y ;trds ~ Ulc English system—started as a convenient 
method ior measuring length. In effect, everyone carried his own 
ndcr around with hint. The thumb measured an inch, the forearm 
measured a loot, and a pace measured a yard. The Hriglish system 
was originally tpiilc suited to buildings. Not only did it match the 
measurements of Hie human body, ii suited tlie objects beinEi nicas- 
ured ei s well, The details of buildings could be conveniently nieas- 
ured in inches, the size of rooms in feci, and outdoor spaces in 
yards. 

Another aspect of measurement is relative proportion or “mod¬ 
ule. J he full cxtcnl ol a building or a city whose design is based 
on a module consists of elements occurring aL regular intervals. 
This allows us to imagine die parts which wc cannot see, A few 
readily visible elements, such as towers at key terminations, Ldl us 
where tilings begin or end, and where important hubs are. A mod¬ 
ule may or may not be related to human dimensions. Gothic 
architects, like ancient Greek architects, used modules based 
largely oil human dimensions. Renaissance architects, however, 
used modules sometimes based on abstract proportions alone. The 
sizes of modern building components are largely based un our 
technology and modern requirements for handling and shipping. A 
four-by-eighL sheet of plywood is such an example. 

Jri design there is an additional way of measuring which is 
not as absolute or simple as inches* feet* and yards, it is a matter 
of keeping things in context with each other and with people. In 
architecture we call this “scale/ 7 and by that we mean that build¬ 
ings and their components arc related harmoniously lo each other 
and to human beings. In urban design wc also use the term “scale, 
meaning that a city and its purls arc interrelated and also related 
to people and their abilities lo comprehend their surroundings—to 
fed "in place" in Hie environment. While architectural and urban 
scale, in this coolest, cannot he defined in specific linear measure¬ 
ment alone, we can refer to several particular dimensions which 
pervade (he sense of scale. 

jn our period of architecture and urban design there has been 
one system of measurement which has united both scale and mod¬ 
ule. That is Le Corbusier's “Modulor/ 1 a remarkable system which 
made man the measure in a system of rhythmic harmonrand ele¬ 
gant proportion. It could be applied to a city as we If as a building, 

6 The sizes of buildings and cities cannot he limited by human 
physical capabilities bul must be tempered by human capacity for 
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Ifcofliprchctision. The largest buildings and v 
P(f f | nppropnatc if we instill human'^ale , Mn hc fo 
L : We fan also employ || )C principles ofV'? J ° r,cn '"""‘‘me 

> inijiicssHim ol size :iml importance to L ’ rei "e differ- 

I jcciie. creating a sense of grandeur in (i ‘’ , lm B " r '» elly 

f $ intimacy in n large square. The range „f scale n 11 sensc 
intjm; „e scale lo our world of nornml hiinn„\ T h ' W] 

■ world *' r monumcniul scale. Intimate scale k ch uA' “ nd on 11 
jive while monumcniul scale can create (wo d |, r ^ P rotw? - 

!: jilting «s above om normal selves to a world m CI * u, ' bfin P- 
; t he other, overpowering, oppressing ; „ K | p S, ’" l ! l,al roelil, 8: 
Ashing gnmdeur. ' *" “ VL,whd '»'"P *» with 

where, precisely, do these feelings stem from . 

c manipulate them? Wc can beam hv V f Km '> exactly, 
t of scale in ourselves. “ l> emelcrstmiding the 


S *l‘ n,Imm design m «itminy Hmi 
„/,.' 7 '"’ : Clla "‘abilities 

1 < miprrkmv'in and1,,<■/,< ,/ lr comp,mem 

f mr ^ tt\ flit* wntvxt, 

V 


Wlicrc 
n wc 
sources 


can wc 

i „,nrrfs of scale in ourselves 





Maxim Niff distance for 
rrcflfwizitig tr face. 


} hniitititit tfixtiiticc for iliscoruittg fon'ol oxprcssnvt. 




jyj/f ml 11 tiff tan Vision 

• Our two eyes have a general field of view and a detailed field 
of new: the former sees general shapes, the latter, details of ob¬ 
jects. 1 he general field of view has an irregular conical shape 
: measuring about 30 up, 45 down, and G5° in each side The 
of our faces establishes these limits. Our detailed field of 
vision is a very narrow cone within this larger cone, It measures 
avfrv minute angle, approximately equal lo n dime or thumbnail 
held at arm's length. Because our eyes have overlapping cones of 
new horizontally, we can. “see around” verticals placed in our 
. view. An important limitation, of our vision is that wc cannot see 
i at object which is farther from us than about 3,500 times its size. 
How does this determine urban scale? A person who stands 3 to 

( 10 fed from us is in “close” relationship to us, 8 feet being normal 
ton versa lion distance, In this range we can speak in normal voices 
and catch die subtleties of speech and facial gesture which con¬ 
stitute conversation, Wc can distinguish facial expression up to 
about 40 feel. A great actor, it has.been said, can “project" him- 
■ self through facial expression alone up to about 75 feet. Beyond 
i this distance facial expression must be complemented by body 
'gesture, as in grand opera. We can recognize a friend's lace up to 
i rfwut SO feet. We can discern body gesture up lo about 450 feel. 

: This is die maximum distance at which we can distinguish a man 
,s from a woman, or can tell whether someone is hailing a cab, sell- 
^ijtg newspapers, or catching a fly ball, it is also (he maximum 
e viewing distance in athletic stadiums. The dimensions 
ipfrucli places and many of the details of stadium sports are do- 
ijv'iaed by this fact. Finally, we can see people up to 4,000 feet, 
l^ord which they arc loo small to see at all. 

I^Wfiat is the connection between these distances and urban de- 
|$F is litis; The “intimate” spaces of a city arc usually not 
j|wh greater than 80 feet across; the “urbane” space, no greater 
about 450 feet. In monumental vistas greater than 4,000 feel, 
Sf“ an beings cease to play a part. Of course, there are instances 
^rf!'these rules arc broken, but not without a purpose I u I design 
jp!$!pP !| nd live addition of key design dements I lull make these 
fusible, all with the aim of producing a unique elleet, 

Circulation 

§!$&? scale is also determined by (he mentis wc employ for 
around in. our cities as well as die way we move lie!ween 
Across (he country. We are well described as it nation on 

Hsmir.,-' 


Our genera! and detailed fields of vision. 


A foxitumii distance for seeing people. 
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Afoxontt/n tfixhtncr for 
dinvrntnst ttvilon. 
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:IT\^ 1,11 ,llc r " No llfl,i ' 1 ' 1 uses its many different kinds 
, ,nr " ,,,V| "B "* we do. We Ciin lly across the entire 

ZT<r m ! mr . M) '”' « ** be able tn go ,0 the 

tlt|l fj '/ ' L l \ l,u bing-dir-lanec travel is more than matched by 

fvei vwlie.r 't " ' " i? (I '! VC1, Wc i,r,lst <1 ‘ > «‘admiral accessibility 
the disn"'"!'" , y .' !l " : m,IFC we fw/eci Iravcl vehicles, and 
I lie s ) |n j , before us, Die more troublesome 

»eeniuiinidniV"!7 I 1,1 1 "j ci| y t'ccmm;. Most of our cities cannot 
merits, often dtaVii'.^"'' veU{clc * wif,,<n ' 1 ‘-■otisidenible adjust- 

wemVbee' '"'Z T" ■" ^ ,,f irnvei v: '^ where 

of 1 " '!T W( : "7 !ls i(1 "« ciiy. Sim. Jamie 

tiinidon- Iv^ aV 1 !'" ni T ,y ! ' tccssff,ilil y< has expanded ire- 
enn (vvhieli || !7 m ' C lldcrmini:d horscctin, then by sirecl- 
mi \Tit T !’ S ,I:,VC n,ir r,rM "'«»<*" suburbs), Die 
before w' ■" " y nl ‘ M,c ' n cilics is *•”» greater than ever 
lion we )nv - I ’ ’ u,,l S“ ,|,m ' 1,1 struggle with trairtc congcs- 
ln , u " u ’ l,SI<lL ' r,,, B Wry possible means of travel Wc 

r w T: h?: ,,i '‘ l nn " (,id ^ 

; , w . tian im,r B subways (mil rapid transit M they are properly 
I,;. ' ,,H * re,l,ili,, of flic best means of mass transit, 

'V i : ,L ' 1 ! l,n r blc buikI tl,eni : we are fascinated by the 

m \ ’ 1,n: ()ltl clcvalccl railway in streamlined form; 

f . S S ! l,L,walks l,;IVL ' ;ilrci,tl y !ml their recent vogue—they were 
fust used extensively in a world’s fair before the turn of the 
eeiitury; and slmltle buses may prove to be useful for short trips 
in Die central city—they are up-to-date jitney cabs. 

Ail these modes or transport a lion help determine the movement 
7' ai ‘i ,utell ‘"' sc;ik ‘ <>f H'« ^ty, that is, the extent of the city which 
IS J< | ail,, y *»coc-M.I*lc to use. But there is one very basic and ancient 
mode of transport which is too often disregarded; it still remains 
one of the best systems and one of Die essential determinants of 
urban scale—our own legs. As wc walk around, wc are completely 
ice to slop, (urn around, go faster or slower, go to the left or 
light, or change our pace—in short, to enjoy Die greatest freedom 
of choice and degree of contact with the people mid places we are 
passing by. livery mechanical device for moving has limitations on 
such contact, boot travel has the least. Mechanical devices can 
cxlend the scale of accessibility, but the maximum contact with a 
place, so essential to every human settlement, is achieved by 
walking. 

i lie major li mi lotions on walking scale are distance and speed; 
must people in performing lltcir routine tasks are willing to walk 
only about a hall-mile, and walking speed averages only about 
2Vi miles an hour. This scale determines the siae of major group¬ 
ings or hubs in a city, The central shopping areas are only as 
extensive as lids walking scale allows, although they may ’also 
function as linked centers. The Wall Street area of New York as 
well its ils several shopping enclaves, Disneyland and Farmers’ 
Matkirt in I .os Angeles, large airport terminals, and suburban 
shopping cciileis - all are subject to litis basic fact of urban scale. 

II travel radii of the different means of circulation are plotted, 
using downtown a teas as centers, their etlecls are apparent. Even 

Die hugest tuettopolis is seen as a series ot pedestrian enclaves-_— 

shopping ceil let s, down town hubs, and neighborhoods. Super im¬ 
posed on the pedestrian enclaves, the public transporlalion radii 
and the mmuinilitle i.itfii reveal much larger travel /ones but llicy 
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nJ e closely linked to the pedestrian zon™ a 
■„ f.lRinspt)ri:nion can link the |x .j,,, tr| , Al, y m whanrcal means 

more accessible to more mul more n Wi) le" ^ 1,11,1 " i;,kc Hwm 

itself remains Hie basic enclave of ir | * , , U ' c iwdcstijim n , nc 
Meehaimiil irimspoiiaiimi systems 
rail, helicopter, etc.—can a | (0 obscure* Sll,nv:i y. mono, 
the pedestrian nodes ami enclaves p lIrl i ^ , ,lllc,l(>ns Iwlwccn 
qualities Hun make the enclave umi'mibRi , y C{ln (,csllt) y Hie 
the other hand, mechanical transportation J? 1 ,c l* d «lrian. On 
to reinforce and even create pedestrian ST”'* Cni ‘ hc dcsi Sn«l 
. Hon be located light in the center of - T' A S,lbwa y stn ' 
supporting the center’s function b v bnm,i„l " l0ppil, S arci, > Huts 
oriented pliicc. A car parkin* r>lm , ^ , S . l 1CO|> C lu a people- 

on the periphery oi a central area, brincina^'-^ 'T'^ gari, B« 
between periphery ami center The i , , S ,. J n ct 'es[nan flow 

garages, being traffic feeders, can be designed^dep? "o parking 
in its surroundings. ° ddinc the center 

Sca,e hl Oborins Hitil,lings and Spaces 
Buildings and spaces not only have to he i n , . 

they have to be in scale with each other a ■ iM ! C W,th P C0 P )c ' 
*»B !n ll « mills l of intimate row houses* is l "' VLT huild ' 

plaza bordered by tiny buildings is out of senh" r” Sai ' C ' A ,mgc 
to the offender in sticli a situation -is he - ' Cjcncra,1 y wc refer 

applies to the design treatment of a facade -tT well 
materials, color, bulk, and siting. budding's 

This is not lo sav ilmt ^ 

in urban pace occurs, li j s an ^/ Irc ad P cr sc - ^ a change 
accents should be intentional a,Tt In ' f U V panorama. Such 
where u,hen ,. rnil , | ° u . l^PhtaMrcI, particle, ly 

skysernpers „,'„™ " I n ‘LT7"'' T* *«•» "**< * 

“ u,r »' compatibiliiy „„d St; " c ls bwl ’ * 

Sculp and Neighborhood Size 

■ bet di y\ k tllC I,ci 2 llborh00t] - There has 

indeed ideal wL T1 p ,T ° f an ideal neighborhood. 

L been ^ T ° W " P 1 — ^avc 

the garden citv R,J- n ,i SIZ ° CVCf sincc b!ow;ml proposed 

design nf m y hc t l UCstlon was reexamined—in the 

[: ZtZ'ZT'?- ,n thC P lannill S of "* new town of 

f were asked in -,,i v - ' " n P lon >,nc! Baltimore, several consultants 

Mnsultanis rcorec.rV!! 1 : 'pP m I >rU,lc neighborhood size. These 
vow health i ' ' C 1clds 01 cduca tion, sociology, psychol- 

i&t i’beir advice was 
s'A neighborhood w° '’ Llg lborlloocls > villages, and the whole town. 

fp»GQ0 people l m"*? ° f 300 l ° 5C) ° r “ ,,liIics (1-200 to 

’ es I U1 . !‘ r> t "^fibborhoods would form a village. The vil- 

reoplc) ruT '7 " f 3,000 Ul 5,<)()tl lill1,ilies (12,000 to 20,000 

^laUou of | L 25,00a W "' ” S |,Wp,,SCd * W0Mld l,!,vc 1111 

“ C(,l1VCf)icm size und enn support 

gfintary se'liool J od .* :cnU!r ~ ) shopping, nursery, and possibly etc- 
^ptcr: sdmiik \ VI , d ® C CiU1 su PP orl 11 l ar S er v\\h\£v sluipning 
! ’n 1urcl,i;s ' Clul,s - elc - 0r course .here are sjJentl 
4 .thtit npii i i 51 i C 311 E encr;| J lliuiie ol dcfijgn, Bui ehe pt»in| 
M d$xiu ° r ,0t)dfi aiul vil!a ^ enn be Uikcn ;is a module for 
id hncft ’ ?, 0t m [1CW tL)Wn, 5 ttntl new tnil in 

&LV-, . *>> well, 
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Sevfc atttl people's apes and habits. 


Familiar objects — pales, people, and 
cue. it —lend <r sense of scale. 


Swnlk f> masses of the city's rcsulcnlinl areas can be given necdk 
articulation as well as focus by delinenting them as neighborhuut 
villages, eoinmuuiik's, elc, Modern transportation would comics 
^ ,cni ^ u bvie previously it has c-itiscd much of the pre.ser 
formlessness, flic focal points could he (lie common ncighborltoo 
facifiliL's, todintmg places of work. The delineator] could be park 
like open spaces and urban freeways, 

Similarly, the downtown enclaves of the city could be ddmeaiet 
h >; :i ppl>the principles of pedestrian scale lu Ihem, by deled 
m ’ n ‘ n l* [ ^ vir ;i|1 cduir points^ and by a conscious policy of garu^ 
aiul arlcrinE [lt ^ street design together with a plan for publi 
transportation. 

Scale and Tamnietm 

Another essential element of urban scale is the familiar object 
whose size we have become accustomed to, A building or a menu 
meat which we know very well, cars, trees, people in the distance 
light poles, windows, an archway, a bridge—all these are object 
whose sizes we refer to when we judge the sizes of things nea; 
them. They may be conveniently termed “parameters/' object 
whose familiar size furnishes a scale of reference for the objects 
near them. 


Scale: Time, Convenience, Age, and Habit 

Our sense of urban scale varies according to our a^es and habits 
The world of a child is his home, yard, the houses and yards oi 
his playmates, his school and, somewhere oil in the world beyond, 
daddy s oflice and grandma's house. As a child grows, his world 
enlarges and the separate parts are linked together. In their vears 
of young adulthood, people venture out to explore new things, 
new places, and new people, and thus the scale of their world 
enlarges. In the years of early parenthood, it very likelv contracts j 
to a world of home, work, friends, and recreation. In the years of 
fuller maturity, activities are tempered bv more sophisticated 
choice. 

Our sense of urban scale also varies according to what we are 
accustomed to. Chicago or Detroit arc at first quite awesome for, 
most people, but in time they become accustomed to them. Peo¬ 
ple are quite adaptable, and urban scale h as much a matter of 
detailed treatment of the city as it is a matter of its overall size. 
Let lis now see how these aspects of urban scale arc applicable to 
the design of urban spaces, masses, activity areas, and circulation. 


Urban Space 

Urban spaces, like architectural spaces, may be self-contained 
islands, unrelated to neighboring spaces, or may he interconnected 
and best appreciated by moving from one to another They rnay 
he purposefully designed to display their linkage, to highlight a 
special building in lhe space, or to suggest au important direction 
of movement. 

Urban us well as architectural spaces may be conveniently pie-1: 
lured ns rooms and corridors of space, or perhaps somewhat ab-lii 
struct ly, as channels and reservoirs of space. Urban and architee-/ 
lurnJ spaces form u hierarchy of spatial types, based on their si/e, [ij 
In urban design this hierarchy ranges from the scale of small, inti-f 
mate court spaces on to grand urban spaces and culminating in the! 
vast space of nature in which the city is set, 

7T 
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IS* (t-J) 
Minimum rticbsure. 


LJ I- s serve us sl;iriin^ points, Suine urban 

;ht WcH ^signed 10 he only purthilly cneluscil—an 
11 buby Street, for example. Rockefeller C enter in New 
J * sm:, ll space relative to the corporate giants which 
corners arc open prism is of light and air. a Harding 


J Ju, categories of in ban space dej j 
human vision. I hits urban spaces imI'm l,1 5 ‘ )Ktn,t « scale of 
iVcIini;. '■'■illiiit litis distance we can - lin V ^ '! ulllcc ,ln intimate 
II l!: llK; sc;lk ' 1,1 our Hue aid rfj'di-m' :i human face. 

Spaces cannot exceed 450 feet ;im ■' M,cch - f,r;| nd urban 

he ton large unless some imJrmcdinii'T]"!!! W ( ,tl1 " 1 ’ 1 ‘ ct ' l,lin ff »” 
to Mistarii the el enact cr of (he ,,j ;lCL , _ 1,1 n,s :iri: irtlrodtifccl 
urban plants evcccd l!ii s distanu- Of t oil, si-'I!' 1 nmI freat 

can function as foreground in . ‘ <v vistas 

(eel. when people are no lunger viii|,| c l,1 ‘’ m,n,ci,( ,!l 7 ( "id 4,00(J 
selling functions without im n i r.-i,-,• . ’ U ' ) JM; ' or ,1,<j numertlnl 

.... 

encloMtic or its strong arifcuhiion bv min, i’ ' 1 l’ h > SIC: 'l 

.space, like the space in a bow, or Vlub "T ^ “**" 
surfaces. Rut j.w how much enclosure K aecesvovM * T™" 
,miit he sufficiently enclosed or, a || sides ,n a P ,aza w 

focuses on the space as an cmiiv n,, - 11 ° llr nllcnt '°n 

-"»""'.v ^ *. b., ::lt su,c , - 

lion to it as a channel of spar- 0 uur al tcn- 

As hc move about in the Hiu uv. ™ . , 

way or that, according u, w|J'J 1 "* 1 ^ ,W * 

mat fro,uni held of view. ,| K - view wncnl " ,U,r ' 

ahead, furnishes us with t ,, P ♦ W1 straight 

in. Our T.rntnl fmiunl li L |j /, r ^"^ r ^ slon ,,r l,,l; s P :lct wc arc 
decree cl enclosure—ihc ,,, . 3 ,T'“ dclerminn Ihc 

ini o, enclosure, wh I c do, T~**» « W. Tl.c fed- 
mta.,1 hr Ihc rshiiion mV , ' ? "*"*• “ W dacr- 

-d ! .™r„„ n no, lronu ;SlS"“ bUil<ii " E " dEhl “ 

ine'lT,’ S’*?.**"* "* d*"** we stand (rum a build- 

•i - •» £££ ^ “s fc 1 * 

or'i n “ 01 - Mkjt 

I k dis n . T Tr Whcn a ' facadc height equals onc- 

!1 ?z:rT K fro ^ bui,ding (i ,o 2j 

of’di r-ction V, ‘ ° Ur aonml Vicw ' Tl »s « Hie threshold 
Wtea^te h 1, ° WCr ” m forcreaiin 8 a of enclosure. 

i„ t , ( | . , ^ t ' l c l lJ ‘ lls one-third our distance from the build- 

paniau J ' ' AC '- S " C *, ,<,p 111 :!bouL an Iy ° angle. At this pro- 
5, u .-|. ' P\ rmvc (J,e prommen* objects beyond the space as 

C::z^ ,,K ; m ‘ u wh ™ ^ ^ 

top a', a 4 :l T ;m 7,‘ r0m 11,0 buildi »s (f 10 4) we see the 
perich r t r a ^ t ' 1 JJld the space ioses ils containing quality and 
t, " “ ' UnCti0n - Cd 8-‘ The -mse of sp ec is 
V" ,<>M - ;n,d ^ : ’ r - instead with a sense of place 

the lennh^tidif ltC ‘ S ^ rillc ot thumb 

u ui?r«™ . P T rtK>nS (>r ;,n Urf,:m P'-w: ^hcrc facade 
3;if ,jw , ’ lcil l5 l| i'lo-width proportions cannot exceed I to 

Spatial J-n'-r’. hC a ' d Wi,Is art UiU ,ow !mtJ Hie space "leaks mil." 

Hie rale o Ms! fir “r'’* 1 * 0 “ " l: ‘ U ' Jr ° ! C0l,lim "7 ll1 wall sinlace: 
form. Sn ,-. | Htag facades must be subservient m the spaees they 

tvalls | * " cllc,l>Mlr(: ' s weakened by too many naps in building 

•cornice th* V:in;i(,tntS njl1,,n !? fo^dcs, and abrupt changes in 


A r 


h amid of urban space. 


( tHitiericd urban span 


45 4 f //} Full cnchsiite. 
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f'liii or "ope,," sprier. 


Sun,rheti/fc ,„„l „ AViv EitghtnJ-yjHape common— 
a sense of space or place? 


instance rrIiflL-\vhT" l(l n' C ^ lp * l,L ’ 1WL ' cn ll,c prisms, in this 
preside r7 M ': f ‘ ti,Cfwisc «* ;tn ^powering op- 

SlIlT I! J "« swings lowering flbnvi * ' 

sign rtf :i suuTv'sfti| r,,ri > M ' mfl t!cl ; J|1 w,,ic b underlies the dc- 

Spacc Seen under r () „ .' m ' ,fj:icc * I , rn!l 6' l ) e , f, >r example, an urban 

apparent ... space as'Vwl.olc f [ !f,e ,‘ ic,aifs ;irc niore 

cl(1t) dy day, w |k. m thcr( . j ‘ ' , / !llL ‘ evcnm iJ < )r on a dell, 

teas niul (bus [lie space mow. ^ slw P feaIurr ’ 

«n ernhriicu' a' myrLtl !!f ufb ‘ ,r ' J:m ’J ,;lcc k that we 

these elements more di st inn-" a * : ' n cn,il y rendering 

A dent ion lo in ban smcc c , ^ ^ V ‘ llua * ,lc tIlan ,[le y arc alone. 

tcrn <> f spaces on a ci r ty-widc n wS e C * l to « CU ^° ! a P at ' 
of channels and rcser JL \ , , thc f, ' rm ’ 1ll,) n of a network 
intelligible lo its users \n T ' (lts,rict s <«° a fabric 

ss z,r« a® sT£W:s 

tl,rc ;re ;iKo 

?rSum! nd SP ' 1CCS ll ’ S " P:itC 11,0 SCnSC of occasif)n lhe y attempt to 

be very 1 careful ZTl^ 'T ? SpKC ’ a " d nnc whicil ws should 
like areas or ncJt - r stand, Open space generally describes park- 
rh V ° r ln or -'ear thc city. [, is often confused with 

urban space, winch is a formal focus of urban activity Or u ' 

™ d It relieves ItohwiJSffi 

form while complementing it. n 

Urban spaces are the products of cities, specifically the fuiia- 

I”. “ . .. The 't,r s „ s p«„ or ,L k in lS, J “ife 

' * ™ d '“ d hy “'"tin form, l»l can „n,Ml,dc ss be neban 

The nilv" Tf ' “"= < l ual " icd b >' lhc “tb.™ 

lit Lily, as a whole form, accents this vast space. 

Urban Mass 


I he ground surface, buildings, and objects in space constituti 
die second basic element of urban design: urban mass. We car 
arrange these elements to form urban space and to shape urbar 
activity patterns, on both large and small scales. 

Our eyes and light conditions govern the wav we see masses 
From a viewing distance which equals the height of a buildin- or 
object (the 45“ angle or 1 to I relationship ) we tend to notice 
details more than the whole facade or object; at the 30 1 ’ aiHe or 
I lo 2 relationship, we lend to see the object as a whole composi¬ 
tion, together with its details; at the U?“ angle or I to 3 relation- 
ship, we lend to see the object in relation lo surrounding objects; 
ami at the 14' angle or the I to 4 relationship, we tend to see the 
object as a forward edge in an overall scene. 

Under conditions of bright, clear sunlight the individual parts 
ol objects stand out; as light diminishes, in the evening or on dull, 
cloudy days, the whole composition presents itself to our view’ 
Vigorously sculptured objects are best seen in even light such as 
shadow light or northern light, their delicate outlines requiring 
less light contrast. J bus, southern facades may be vigorously ar¬ 
ticulated While northern facades may be more successful if "deli- 
ciildy iirliculiiluf. 
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[liirk objects seen tigniasi light |, ilck , 
pbj.vis seen against dark back mm ml, , ' CccdL '' wltilc liftlK 

heed buildings also advance while cool-h',,'^ Wnmi- 

11 Iess s,,|iJ Wwni'liueil buildiiuN \ n ’ U ' dm !ts recede ami 
but id in its in warm light, will timx-at-m i, lg ' 1, i '" d Polluted 
surfaces seem thick; smooth .sml u'cs tl • ' V 'b^hiicd. Itbngh 
ami less colorful than the object ,i ’ „'l!', Kdlct ' liuils duiker 
,ien on clear, high, days comes largely'turn ‘'‘‘'I' 1 ' l* K ‘ l T' 

familiar objects in relation to each 'mil-■ S< - L,n !t H'e si/cs o|' 
depth is conveyed by varying degrees oMui^ dldl \ d "" t, y tiny* 
iUst^ncc. A ^ith increase with 





oti (i .\pacc, 






.■■ i •* «>■ 

T'gZ *" *■"** «■ • MST-t-X r; 

Surface contour should also be treated ns 
element. Jo a pitta or on a long avenue /bowl -i? 1 ”?" 1 
autre v.s.bte titan a Hat surface,\..uj so we feel urcT“ 

wil V !,C pl ' W ' | si,,, f l| y bea '™ we can see more o'u r"'/^ 
slopes c;in be useful for esfiblishim, i n- 

si 

A M X * T " Uy I** «s 

MSiim -.far richer rol-T, P rac,,c;l1 ™hc, they could 

... . role. Sculpture itself can highlight a plaza mv- 

- it A ™ 

In contrast, a free disposition or trees can act as a pleasant foil 

^ y ,Tj r r ° f ™ ^ ^ i aM . 

as a |m l t . r rc ^ larl, y- A ^reev of columns can act 
wc«l,r ’ C bClWCCn ,wo di(Te ™' kinds of spaces 

A ii»« IcT r T' <n f a diVisi,m Which dt,cs «*' them, 
pylons C; L r T : v,,h na,,Un S r«rc fi ™und objects such as 

c " “““• ,i,c *. -««- * «« 

,hc "“ dy “ "»r pl"» » ««y V*n, role in 

i-miliatiun r-iil». ,y!,L, ! PC ' A lUWCr 0r dome c;m bc ,ine vist:l 
of much mil- ii / f '! | t lC CIUl l,r " Slrccl or 0,1 llu; skyline. Objects 

profile is unique-md Y'ri*'! llSl> f 5 ™ ' llls P ur P osc » for 11 t! ieir 
in siJhmiclie u, * ! :!,c Seated so as to be readily seen 

TlZ . ‘ t7 . Cm lK Mw l^oat distances. 

sijcccKf/ 1 ... 1 ,^ St: ' lllul des ‘B n (>l buI W*»S ntiisses we can create 
successful h" SfKlCtiS ° f :iimtJSl »«y slii'po. The essentials of a 
the a t .| ivil J 1 ) *P«ce are tls proportions, its Hour and walls, ami 
focal |, lf a ij V ,IC ’ a, l |Vcns if. A long plaza can have prominent 
c *nic(t :t v /ft- 11 ' ,!i Cl ' ds ‘ ils w<dl :,s a sculpture group in the 
* UhJ? ,‘ ir ^ I’i' 1211 c*'in act ;is a Selling lor a major building; 
n,i overtv [ P aZil C “ n ,Urn ;lb(,L|f ;1 lower building til the corner, 
building slrLet Clln l )c brought into scale by inserting small 
Without : I/ e cun * cr °f ll ,L> street, which subdivide the space 
' 1 LUUl| ia it in two. 


, <lr r "“ l ,,c " r » "I/’ in n hnil t (in 


A T i ftp. 


.1 ft Hi tiling pmjwims into a 


bttiUint* in ^ 
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Riiliiiiimil, Virxiiiia, A harbor of diversify 


I'.ic;uk> articulation can bring large building:; down to human 
scalr, and give small ones an ;iir of importance, A long facade can 
lie subdivided periodically into more digestible elements. A very 

Sm '' * Lil " ' ,0 mnrc assertive by exaggerating tfte sizes of its 

component parts. 

groups of buildings arc also seen as clusters, ensembles whose 

juxtaposed facades convey the excitement, llourisli, and vitality of 

iw city Nearly every new building should be treated as a partner 

m >e whole scene. We would do well to consider die appearance 

" L ' :l ' M , CW hll,lllin K fn,m ntrmal vantage points from which 
I bey will be seen. 

as ’t'Ll'ili I"! (1 r- SC pL ' rif ’ hcry ° f lhc city ' building* are seen more 
1111 n ^J L>c dK than as facades. In a sense, they then be¬ 
come spatial parameters rather than formers of space, But where 
WC , VC U ' c «PP»rlunity to design several or them as a group we 
can treat them primarily as a “mass cluster” to be seen from afar 
and then as a group forming a space, to be used close at hand. 

Rockefeller Center and die Empire Stale Building, for example, 
are easily discerned from many parts of New York City, fn Rockc- 
clltr Center we find buildings clustered about a relatively small 
!>pacc filled with people. We never lose contact with the whole 
group. I lie Empire Slate Building, however, a landmark from afar, 
disappears as we approach. Its base lacks the distinction neces¬ 
sary lor close-by recognition, which could have been accomplished 
by even a “postage stamp" plaza in front of it. 

A whole city can be regarded as a large form, which lends itself 
to design the center, dense and close, is the harbor for enclosed 
urban spaces; the periphery, loose and scattered, is the setting for 
individual works articulating the land surface anti the vast space of 
nature which envelops it. 

Urban Activity and Circulation 

Nothing is more disappointing in a work of civic improvement 
than to find Hint the results of our efforts are dull and lifeless, 
devoid of human presence and activity. No works arc more deserv¬ 
ing of criticism, for their lack of vitality stems from the fact that 
they discourage people from using them. 

While it may seem presumptuous to think that patterns of urban 
life can be shaped, that is exactly what we are doing every time 
we make major changes in our cities. The arrangement of "urban 
activities is a basic element ol urban design. So important is it that 
we often recall a particular city we have visited largely by recalling 
the experiences we had there. 1 he key to the design of patterns of 
activity in a dly \s mtollhjeni disposition of major nctivies in re Li’ 
lion to ionics nl movement, while trying to achieve maximum di- 
\ejsiiy in iOeli area ilseJL 3 he city is basically a place oi exchange, 
and its capacity to clleet exchange depend* on the proximity of 
complementary elements, the separation of mutually harmful c\c~ 
mems and, above all, lhc location of major functional groups in 
lhc an m advantageous places from die point of view of transporta¬ 
tion access* 

Our early cities were good examples of this. The harbor was 
the center of the city arid around it grew the houses of commerce 
mul Imniice. Government buildings mid public halls were some¬ 
times built above market buildings, and hotels developed near the 
places of commerce, Outlying shorelines became the locale of ship¬ 
building and repair. Remote downwind sites near water were good 
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for iHrofifcrttHS tanneries, High pounds were best for rc! il<ren«r 
| ^fnircJu-s* amf louKoul lowm. 

A> rin,rcl,fli ohs «vcil, niir mtnninl tnwm differed from 

iiie.fivv.il ";*» s 111 ll,n < ni " l > were generally nrl contained hy forti 
Jieaiinnv SMI wv ,niirul compelling reason in bnihl our town', 
tightly, t° P" l 'U'iVthing in convenient pioximily, Our towns were 
they cuiiltl easily be tm versa I 
; it ImihI. 'I fit" lesson let be learned fr 
;intl intelligent disposition of to bun 

proximity, Mil- policing nf interdependent portions, mid separa¬ 
tion ol conflicting ones. In small Imvns this was relatively easy to 
io '>iii lime this principle remain 1 ; the same, Inn the 
complexity of ‘’in own problems nl arranging cily form is vastly 
.jnMifi, Mill wv can mid must practice llio ml of arranging urbiin 
-idinties on a small, os well ;is tin extensive, nrbtin .scale. 

On a small scale, ns in an urban plaza, we can seek to locale 
diver* 1 -* types of buildings, so dial the square is animated by people 
about in the plaza. We must remember Unit a large insfi- 
niiiimal or gnveniiiiejii.il olliee building has minimum inflow and 
outflow n| personnel during the day, while a general-purpose rental 
building has much more. Hence urban areas consisting safely 
nf |arite single-use office buildings are often lifeless, while areas of 
multiple-use olliee buildings are usually die opposite. The principle 
of multiple use is w'cll extended to squares. For besides functioning 
as Unity eiossroads and meeting places, llicy may also serve as 
nutsiaul reminders of Iradilional occasions or ceremonies—-often. 
( f,j s alone jnstilies their exisience. The paths of flow of people in 
a t -|| V are clear lo most observers. They can he quimtilicd by actual 
pedestrian counts. Pedestrian avenues and plazas can accommo¬ 
date [hew g-ws. Paths of How largely determine the kinds of little 
shops and conveniences dial complement the larger and anchor- 

| lk , (.men.I nodes of the cily. Of course the larger anchor nodes 

a [Iran circulation and may cause the creation of circulation routes. 

Or the anchor itself may be Itreajcd to lake advantage of an cxis - 
inn hut underused route, 

The central eitv. once the harbor of u panorama of life cyui 
rullvi than ilia! nf till* colonial town, must be mvgofated to I c 
stale nl fuller tu ban function it once had. Inoolento wl w-c 
central cities ringed with fields of parked ears, iso a u ) ■ 

cncirctemenl of storage when they should be # Rifled by an en¬ 
circlement of diiectly complementary live use. I'lsl cc ■ ‘ 
have enure to depend on automobiles as a principal 
to them. The more people they serve, the more »uU 
must provide. I hat access is accompanied by " KfL '^ ; 

for piking with Ibc result.I «* ««* ^'^ZcZl 

residences are squeezed out. An mue.isit 111 < L-enter, 

population generates pressure for even more 

and these residents enliven the centos >y ! 1ut P _ j w j,j L -h 
San Francisco is blessed by . circumstance ol |W ^ 

has encouraged close-in residences nr«»f. ^ |()r . irii ial 

The hills of the city, too steep am » ■ . .. fn-luwii p‘>pu- 

buildings, are well suited to residential use. 11 « .. 

Jtilion has prevailed, and with it. centia er) ^ scf ies of hubs, 

The activity patterns of large citos t-*ts • hy our :ihiliiy 

■f lhem determined in their gcogiap »*■' m . „f aneieul 

, «alk rnim one part to another. Sialic IV di;jj i-inunciol 

origin and have individual criiirsicwm u 1||L , |lftu |nei 

centers in cities do not migrate. >t 
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Uj ban design on the small scale of a ph 
ingi consists m accommodating a variety of j 
of design increases, the complexity increases 
Hie same. On the scale of the city the desi 
‘ S 3 ™ Ulcr ° r ^locating the major hubs o 
tJes,ruble places functionally, intermixing the 
that complete them, and finally Jinking all 0 
The principles of design of urban scale 
masses, urban activity areas, and urban cirt 
a basic palem; lor urban design—they arc 
the urban design palette. Their application 
modus opermdi is supplemented by other 
niqtics the intermediary colors of the urba 
appropriate use of both the primary and i 
becomes apparent when rii(r» r » n r . 
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The Region and Subregion 

Henry Churchill has commented in his book, The City Is the 
coyle that most American towns would improve themselves given 
a healthy economy. He was reflecting Benton MacKaye's regional 
outlook in which each town, however small, depends for its\velh 
icing on the health of its region—geographic and economic, fn 
the 1930s the National Resources Planning Board delineated such 
regains for the cm ire country and proceeded to study them along 
lhc lines llnil Henry Wright used in his classic study of New York 
Slate. .Such regional oullooks relate rural to metropolitan areas 
and circulation networks to poinis of collection, distribution, and 
exchange, They relate mmirn! resources to centers where these 
resources are transformed and distributed. 

A revision of the NIU‘11 regional plan would consider regional 
cities as well as regional areas—(lie megalopolis on the Hast Coast, 
the Sc;illlc-T;.icnimi mi'txiloonlis in lhc r> fir'ill*' MnrllnirA«t tU* 


hi Huston two twwU'fx, the City Hall nod 
Comity Coon donated 

uf t'amfitanenwry MWw. Thhhike sift* 
oj tin* new Government Centvr* 
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»■' * ill / .network 

anJ n 1)1 wons of clilTurciu si/e. The uses of |],c 

nrr.it imuiW bc slmk ‘ li 1,1 ivli,,l < rt » 1(1 lam) uses ami needs. Recrea¬ 
tion nr«M ,v P lnl1ct1 »» rclnilim lo radii of ni'cessiliiliiv 
nnuiiul nietropolii.n) mens and in ichuion lo highway networks 
Wiiict u-sniirccs and flows would lie sUulicd as pml of llic re-ion's 
citiiur^l ivsonrciiS MiiMltnn- 

The ft PA work of the twenties ami Hie NRPH work of ih c 
[liiiI ,T,n:i “' llu ’ ^lMsac : >l examples of such regional studies 
Sjitfci!iei<lly, tlwv iiiL-lLtdod I lie plan for the Stale of New York by 
Henry Wright, ilic^mcr resources plan for Massachusetts by Ben- 
Ion Niue Kaye* A, ihc Columbia River development, ami (he 
Colorado River proposals. More recently ihc Stale of Wisconsin 
prepared -i plain 11*^1 AYm*ff/fo/j m IKArw/wm in which open 
space, circulation routes, mid urbanized areas were examined to- 
gciluT. Included m their study were suggestions as lo methods for 
completing a visual survey of the slate and for preliminary assess¬ 
ment of appropriate open space uses. 

A itme must be regarded a* a political fact of life within a 
region, but it can be subdivided for practical study pur- 
• es into valley areas fnr design purposes and county areas for 
politic! ;ieu! administrative purposes, In regional planning one 
whist always work with physical facts as the prime regional deter¬ 
minants. Lind with political subdivisions as administrative zones. 
Tlic two arc, obviously, not always well related. 

■- ■ l '' ’e ah zing a regional plan are a regional open space 

network coupled with (he regional transportation system—these 
being nutters for regional control ami decision, A regional zoning 
system could be developed as a means of effectualing a regional 
plan. 

The Metropolis 

The dements of urban design at the metropolitan scale are open 
space, biiik-up areas, a transportation network, and the various 
urban subdivisions. 

The open spaces arc a weave of parks, rivers, shorelines, bird 
sanctuaries, palisades* urban parks, etc.—all intertwined with the 
metropolitan urban fabric. The urban fabric itself, [lie built-up 
C(I A a series of communities and community hubs needing defi~ 
Mhw and refinement so as to be distinct and recognizable pails 
a whole. 

Examples of this arc the regional plans for the New York mclro- 
puliian area* the Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Delawure (Pcnjcrdel} 
dijdiesi, ;uui the regional plans for Chicago (Northeast Illinois Kc- 
S^kjI Planning Council) - Such plans are metropolitan plans in a 
re frenal context. 

, Vlt V G«t )d example of this type of planning in physical terms 
the &Kallcd finger or open space plan for Copenhagen. It is u 
^tudy of the needs of that metropolis in the foreseeable Injure and 
^sludy nf different laud areas to ascertain their best possible 
further, there js an cxaminalion of the various types of cir- 
a discussion of their implications on the central city 
^ ^alymg communities. The result is a plan for all types of 
rci] liulun systems, open space, and corridors of urban growth* 
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Location of Columbia. 5,200-acre she with 
3,469 tteres of permanent open 
space; f /y?4 acre*: for industry ami primary 
f tii/yfoytttea t; 6, ?J9 m-rex for residerttinf; 
343 nr rex for rtoiunernat axe; 1 1 7 30 acres 
mhceihuwotfx; 600 acres of wafer in five 
In Lew Toftfi population 
wilt he 110,000. 
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Cohimhia, Maryland, A sate Hite town between 
yVoHtin^inn, D.C\, and l tuft in tore pin fitted ns 
nei^hbarfmtal atul village clusters by 
Connnitrihy Resear h and Devcfopttiatt Inc* 
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Mrfttifwfirm Sraorx 

I hi' mehopnlk must be articulated him workable companem 
p^irls with phjsical iermtimlinm :md visible structure. Moil mclra- 
poliT;m areas are composed politically of counties ami a ccfilml 
t-iiy, Variations on ihrs fire the older eilic'i which include townships 
wbkli arc still independent, or cities which consist of annexed!? 
towns hips and counties. These divisions arc valid, in many cases^ 
as (he .subdivisions of die metropolis. Physical planning, at this-* 
scale, is a mailer of providing n substructure for this subdivision ^ 

]lut the components themselves can be designed in varimn way*, 
Existing peripheral communities*—former truvirnnd villages—arc 
usu ally bisec led at l heir very center by the old crossroads which 
eventually became major arteries. To work as real centers they 
must be reformed physically. Through traffic must be removed 
so that they can function as Mopping place'; A pedes Irian and 
local circulation system must be inserted, These districts can be 
further subdivided as villages, their nuclei being focal school 
churches, ami shopping areas. 

Mere again the design palette is open space, urban mass, circu¬ 
lation and activity areas—directed toward the creation of viable ^ 
form at a neighborhood scale. 

Newly forming communities can be built as clustered villages 
adding up to larger neighborhoods—the villages focusing on (heir 
modest central facilities, the neighborhoods on their larger com¬ 
munal facilities. In such areas political and administrative juris¬ 
dictions must have plans for such developments in general outline 
terms; through their zoning ordinances or through more specific 
plans. 

Where development potential warrants it, new towns can be 
built ns satellites to existing urban centers. Nearly a hundred such 
e(Torts arc underway throughout the country as of this writing. 
Their design components arc the house cluster or village, the dus¬ 
ters or villages adding up to neighborhoods, and the neighborhoods 
adding up In the whole town. A central area and areas of special¬ 
ized purpose complete the components, Form can be articulated 
by carefully placed verticals on the skyline. Pattern and layout arc 
a matter ol relating the components to an open space and circu¬ 
lation network. 

Two good examples of this approach are at the outskirts of 
Baltimore—the proposed new town of Columbia and the plan for 
the Green Springs and Worthington Valleys, ! lie Columbia plan 
is precisely the village-ncighborhood-lown concept. The "Valleys" 
plan proposes to preserve a handsome vallev area while building 
Imusc clusters on the wooded slopes and plateaus of its hills. Co¬ 
lumbia will be a new town. The Valleys will be a series of resi¬ 
dential villages less distinct than a whole town hut rather a scries 
of settlements in a large suburban context. It is noteworthy that r 
the Valleys plan would accommodate even more houses than the 
area developed with typical tract subdivision, Oi course the clus¬ 
tering nf houses would mean fewer roads and shorter utility lints, 
not to mention the retention of the vnflev lloorx us scenic assets. 

In some eases the valley Moots would j emu in it; productive agri¬ 
cultural use, 

A program for arlieulalmg neighborhoods in ;m existing urban 
area involves several additional leehnupies. Obviously it is more 
complicated because of problems in laiulownership, public and 
private rights, and, not the least, suspicion and tmfamiliarity with 
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Cimttttftan concept for central New Orleans* 


U urban are the municipal parking towers. 

i rom iJ il" 11 urban brunch ;i system of Canals that serve (lie interior, 

IItc ('until* are the Go streets, 

ironi the Canals branch nil de-sae Dorks. 

'j he Works serve us eninmeu hnIJs to the buildings. 




Metropolitan svote, the sen ft* at which 
rhiuia ivi<i probability nuixt be reckoned with. 

Tth'onw t I ¥a\hiufitntt. 


The Year 2000 Plan for Washington t D C. Waives 
of opr a space would separate urban corridors. 


jmiitch of the past, when decision* were in the hands of a few, 
when architectural vocabulary was ricli hut building technology 
limited, and, most of all, when tomorrow and tomorrow could be 
ciivtaimu'd as the word's todays arid yesterdays. I his is not at all 
to say that that approach is irretrievably invalid—there are still 
1echnk|ues of the past that work today. Hut “probability theory and 
chimed’ is more in step with today's realities of town building. 

In hid the two approaches go hand in hand, I here are urhan V 
design projects today where rather complete control is possible; 
where causality and determinism can he relied upon. Generally 
these projects arc small in scale and built in a relatively short 
interval, three nr five years In all, It is at the larger scale of urban 
design that factors become indcteriiirminb many of them matters 
of unpredictable chance. This larger scale is a sente of time, physi¬ 
cal extent, and uncertainty; when projects are built over long time 
spans, over large urban areas, and when all clients arc not known. 
Mere is where the ideas of the hare-bones theorists take their place 

The Ojtc/i Spare Tvchttu/ue 

“The essential question of planning,” wrote architect-planner 
S, lb Zisman recently, “is not where to build but where not to 
build, 11 The essential question in the planner is where to create 
open space reserves. In an open space plan lie would include every 
conceivable use and type of open space—open space for parks, 
watersheds, public transit lines, airports, community buildings, urban 
plazas, green belts, green wedges, avenues, sidewalks, etc. An open ! j 
space simclure would be the framework that would relate land 
development to transportation and which would allow a wide lati¬ 
tude of decisions. Corridors oT open space radiating from a city’s 
center could be used for expressways or rail rapid-transit rights-of- 
way. Open space reserves in developing suburbs would become 
community centers with schools, churches, and shopping. Largeg 
open spaces would be reserved for airports and airkuie glide and 
Lake-oil paths. In other words, open space itself would be recog¬ 
nized as the essential classification of public land use. Clear dis¬ 
tinction would be made between open spaces for active uses and 
for more passive uses. 


The Transportation System Tec/umpte 

in the 1950s Louis Kahn, FA I A* made a plan of patterns of 
movement in central Philadelphia* His plan was unlike any that 
had previously been made for a city. Instead of showing fixed 
buildings and static urban spaces as :i composition it showed mo¬ 
tion: circulation. In many ways it resembled a drawing by Paul, 
Klee, in which forces and ideas are represented rather than objects, 
About the same period Kahn wrote an article for the Number 2 f 
issue of Terspecta. the 1953 publication of the Vale University; ';J 
School of Architecture. In this article lie wrote about motion usfjJi" 
design. Me wrote at the head of the article: 

t is press ways are like Hirers* !. 1 

These Hirers frame ihe area to he served. bf 

Rii'crs haw fhu-bnrx 
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A city's expressways would be lied to its . . 

,nccil arte rials. These in tarn would tie into a still Lie! ^ 
iwnrk of stnp-nnd-BO streets. Related to these would iv ^' 

.. T ' llS 7fP‘ Cn " l * v ^cd in many ways ,o Kc 

a broiler e:.u-got) t>r sirul types. Le Corbusier, for example pro 
W ed it * ■ ° «vpcs of routes. fram hi I,, "j 

interurbnn connectors down progressively to pedestrian pSJnv, 
Alvar Aalto uses d as n network which resembles in plan the 
branches of a Iree. 1 trough routes are progressively branched into 
even slower streets. I he recent hm-prizc winner in a competition 
for enlarging Toulouse. Trance—the plan for Le Mirail—was also 
branch circulation system. 

The premise ol' this concept is that circulation can be eonlmllcd 
because it is the prime effort in public works projects, from urban 
tll state io national scale. As such it is the chief determinant of 
urban form. Once a reasonable urban form is laid out, a circuit 
sion network can be planned to lit it, and the urban form itself, 
with all its parls, c;m bc lcrt 10 develop as an inevitable result. 

Thr CitprW Xctwork Technique 

A public transportation network is obviously not the only thing 
rhe public can determine. Any urban development of any consc¬ 
ience requires considerable coordination, not only between pri¬ 
vate parties but also public agencies. Further, the public itself 
bui’di civic centers, transport terminals, and public utility systems, 
When these controllable elements are added together the result is 
a functional framework of urban circulation, service lines, and 
urban centers or nodes. The circulation and utility lines are the 
lifeblood arteries of the city. The . odes are its vital organs. Having 
' r ''lyse in plan, it remains to build them under a coordi- 
.. LWU schedule. 

Such scheduling can be in the form of the city’s annual capita! 
budget program, The construction of roads, new utility lines, site 
clearance, public expenditure for the public costs of a new project 
—all can be coordinated into a carefully planned program winch 
adds up io a continuous effort for civic rebuilding or enlargement. 

The prime example of this technique in action is the sloiy of 
Philadelphia's renewal. A number ol American cities have long 
md the capital budgeting technique to create a network of capi- 
lul improvements. It is a principal tool for reshaping the city and 
for clarifying its form. In Philadelphia this technique consists of 
relating programs for urban circulation to urban renewal programs. 
The circulation programs involve ah modes of transport from car 
tabus to subway to foul. The urban renewal projects arc careful!) 
related \o ihe overall circulation network—Penn Center, Societ) 
T'ill, the Waterfront, 

An advantage of a capital program is its flexibility. With c uing 
^emphasis the program can bc refocused. The renewal projects, 
examp)c t can vary between total clearance projects to confer 
and rehabilitation. Or they may include both residents h- 
! v Jtewal and efforts to create civic centers or institutional ' 

balance between public works programs and * l| cai rut' 
yf^rls can be readjusted each year. The programs un ei 
■JlosLon in t| lc | as i several years are of this nature. 

^ht Public Policies Technique 

>. report for planning c^ntra^^ 

^ Itarfr Policies for the Comprehend t>lon of C t> 
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Al i *ar A alto's master plan for the Technical 
University at O/attiemi, Finland. Conceptually, 
a branched circulation pattern. 



Urban {It sign concept for Philadelphia* 
hi the foreground the proposed waterfront rede - 
vt lopmenf by Gcdiles, H reciter t Quads, and 
Cttnninghani w Arch fleets 
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Vrn- Hoven. Public policy led to ,),rcc 
,ifb ™ rc,; ‘ " nl <^rt S and a highway prolan,. 



difiiuntfin;. !'t„n foe „ new urban addition. 

*' a wmrmf phm which atfowx breadth 
of interpretation with mixture of compatible 

land uses. 



e|k ;is <>f this plan was dial r he diy opera res as n net of interlock! 

; 1 Mr 1 Jl I t>\kk% ( J hm proposed public policies be bus 
41,1 'lie I'tgic nf these vjfr.l relationships. 

A /i n| twelve diagrams shewed how ;i rundown area wou§ 
(M 11 . 1' ImI <n ’’ policy fur improving its .’.Uects; improving r. 
e ran,.. Iiiivv; filing industry m relation ly rail and arteril 
■ ;. C . l ’* ,,y r C *'? riSPS; l ,llbI,c Silliness location; recrc;| 

I ( ' C+,S| ,f J ,r *' tdron * development, f lie policies were based o' ‘ 

, ‘ " is m,,rc l,Scf "> "* lisivc a clear-cut program J 

CJS ;T Ihnn a jpednc P i„ n , w 0 ,ci, „d*Ni4( 

L in I-,,, y i il^fnifliticnls. TIb p-.lk.Vi 

mli' iic ! r ’ H 1,1 " .....I mpurobili!, gear J 

ami inicnnWn '' C ™ ,I P I «* naiupmsni u, prmtocc luncliom 
nd .iniLn.ibfc pbysrcal rcMilts. 

The Physical Design Technique 

„r Jra ". *? " P - Bcrln - K - “**•« of the KtemioJ 

| , , pr ff 4ired P hm for ncw hunting areas which wertfr 

‘ ' llcS,J " k ' J 1,11,11 in sl;, S cs - Bcrlagcs study included a p Uy.P 

■ design iii which buddings were shown us blocks in relation top 
■pen spaces, transportation, and other building blocks representing 
schools, churches, and community facilities. 1| 

The physical design studies were an assurance that concentraj 

‘ Jt,MS l)f I W T |K c, ™W ^ accommodated ... space shown. TheH 

^esigns were then translated into maps showing density, ooen 
space, community facilities, and transport lines. This was a 
.slalcment ol requirements to the developer and architect of the- 
ndiv,dual sectors. If they wished they could subscribe exactly to I 
Bcrlage s design. Otherwise they could make their own design while l S 
fulfilling the requirements of the plan. There are. after all, several / 
ways to slice a cake. Berlnge’s technique assured that the slices Jj 
were reasonable. The use of space, mass, activity areas, etc., as a | 
modus operatult h obvious here. 

Not long after a more rigid technique was attempted in Sweden ' 
The enure city was designed as blocks, and a model was prepared ff 
o show exactly how the city would be when fully developed. On ' 1 
one handsome avenue bordering Lake Miilnren, the Strandvagen, a 'I 
row of seven or eight apartment units was built, each with exactly 
(he same form but with different facades. The result was archi- 
tcciurally awkward. 


In the postwar satellite town of Viillingby a design model again ' 
was made but this lime more latitude was given." Sections were ;-j! 
specilied for house type, density, and population. Individual archi¬ 
tects could interpret the specifications as they saw tit. In the center 1 ' 
of (own the model, which showed high-rise buildings siratcsicalty 
placed tor reasons of overall visual composition, had to be more 
closely lollowed. in dlect the physical design plan was specific : 
where it had to be specific and relaxed wherever possible, t 
In the fmvmnncui Center of Boston this system of form control 
was also used. I lie essence of the site plan i\as to create a main 
uihan pla/a ns ;i setting for a key focal building, the city hall itself, 
f he design problem—and it was an extremely difficult one-—was K' 

to assure that this key building would always be the main feature, ipf 

By giving n the prime location on this new pla/a ami by specifying A; 

I hat it be kepi lower titan the future buildings around the plaza, l!j { 

Hie city hall would always be the featured building. A plan was ' i-1 
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v j(ciilairun. and activity pattern. I 

' aj-pliwihm «.r this hnsfeniqH* N u» lie 

n CI, V "f ^nt. IViioii hns several dmir,, „i hiell 

wiii^'l l,w ,m>sl l 1 "'inliu‘ni of which is m the t-iiy'i 

wnU'r- Several h -set vertical clutters are in he lound ,|| nnflyim. 
hvalimi:-. Moo tin* mutually ime-visible. enjoying what Renuis- 
S.IIKV tioil'Jii-is wiiulil term “reciprocity of view." Like l.os An- 
j [{ \cs, IVuoil is mi ulunmoliile-oriented city but ii s | (<wcr dusiers 
ad a* prominent landmarks, indeed metropolitan landmarks, ami 
:,re elite fully related ui the expressways. Charles A. Messing 
|.\AIA, - 1(111101 ul this design, sees in this llie conscious design of 
:i compieliensihlc and functional metropolitan landscape. To direct 
j, s | oi mat ion, renewal projects are chosen and developed with these 
visual principles in mind. Close coordination with developers is, of 
(Oiitse, necessary lor success; but the vital visual relationships in¬ 
fer rut in sircli a design can be spec)lied as pari of the redevelop* 
nieni iemulations, Indeed, they can be drafted in a form similar to 
dial used by I Sell age in Idol land. More directly, they can be speci¬ 
fied as requirements to keep certain vistas open or framed by 
flunking bin Id i tigs. 

Jin' /Tp;-(it Tirhiiitjue 

,i recent cnnipetilion for a muster plan for Ihc University of 
Ucilin the [bench architects Jusic, Cimtlilis, and Woods proposed 
a dcsir.ii that resembles a panel for electronic components. Evenly 
spaivd and parallel corridors, perhaps-a hundred or two hundred 
led apart, act as circulation corridors and contain utility trunk 
lines. Between these parallel corridors can he inserted or "plugged 
in," a classroom block, auditorium, dormitory, Inborn lory, library, 
or' whatever else might be needed ns the university grows. Of 
course, the initial units would be built according to llie university s 
reals, but later buildings could be added as needed, with a maxi¬ 
mum of choice and convenience. Courts of varying sizes are formed 
between the inserted buildings. 

The Individual HuiUlhif* 

building in ;m urban selling is an element of urban dc- 
A lower building may accent a prominence. A cutvdiue.it 
may emphasize a terrain contour. A special building e.ui 
act as a locus. Plain buildings can act as modest bac ( gioii'K 
architecture, A plain building can also be a visu.i mi 11 t 

Mp between a row of existing structures, . 

' of the techniques of urban design dismissed hut -m 
implications for individual buildings which u ' f P' 

Will,will mid, Mudy .Hi ..rl.i.n "«'S» | 

raise great difficulties for the design of later Hid U, ■ a 
G ood architecture in urban design calls lot g" 1 rd . 

me in urban design i* nnc" n ™"jf lw „ 

morn anti „t>. Mriving 0 “^“ „s Imct- 
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Examples and Scope 




Contemporary Examples 

I-: . 

; Until relatively recent times it was tommon practice for archi- 
: : sects to carry around a sketchbook for jotting down sketches and 
ideas. Alas, this habit has been on the wane, Spontaneous on-si lc 
sketching has been largely replaced by slide photography and 
• : note-taking for ideas by voluminous office hies. 

This change stems, of course, from the nature of the times. 
Pholography is quick and office hies are orderly. But current times 
require, far more than before, a clear conceptual grasp of whole 
■' situations, ideas, and designs—particularly when they arc complex. 
■ This is especially true of urban design concepts, which are often 
more readily portrayed in a sketch than in a photograph or even a 
5j: carefully drawn plan. A sketch can not only be a visualization of 
a design; it can also be a diagram of the essential dements of a 
j design, as well as a diagram of the forces which lead to a par- 
] . dcukir design arrangement. 

Tp, T3 jc visualization type of drawing is quite familiar. The dia^nun 
nf drawing is also familiar: the cutaway view, the diagram of 
^machinery, electronic components, or structure. The jorce type 
woof drawing is less familiar and possibly will occupy nn increasingly 
important role. Examples of it range from economic charts to the 
s gs of Paul Klee; 

^ With this in mind wc offer this fifth chapter hi sketchbook form, 
^Appreciating Lhc difficulty of including all worthwhile examples 
further, the limitations of any system of category, we present 
plfj 1 ! 5 chapter itseff as an example of the kind of notebook you 
start to create for yourself. 
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i hull' VC! In fully cuntrf /Htntllrl ,lr.Uf>„ rn ,„ 

to the modern metropolis, 


Aft* . pfo„ 

* - 




: Jhf Tent* iwr l-W/i'y /l/f//mn7v irm- ,tr/ ///j jWm'Jtt ft 72-inch 
mmlrtwltilt. which formerly wreaked havoc in floodplain vtdleyx. 
Every di'luii of the IV A was (/cav^W, u/i/if-pur/r i’r.v/rj.v /fjr //fr 

to /7r*f hmnhads of the vat walks atop the generators* 




iliwetssec Dam in the TV A. 


l.acniioit for new college. 
Cornpn,u i in Cati/w tiin, 


California, now a nr leading state in population, has a plan for 
higher education to match its needs. Sites for college rumpuses 
arc chosen on the hosts of population screed. 7 he design of the 
ram pits vs them.wives confronts the architectural profession with 
one of its graft test opportunities- 


1'oothill College, designed hy architect 
funest Kitmp l establishes a level of 
design ewvUence for alt the campuses 
of the California plan. 
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URBAN DESIGN ON A METROPOLITAN SCALE 



CJ Land for development; now built tip, 
EZf Proposed park space: mostly fill 
created according to plm i, 

^53 Central Ilostoi r. 

THE BOSTON METROPOLITAN PARK SYSTEM, 
PROPOSED IN 1S92. 



i 

'' 

I :i 

L 

I 

f. 

1 

S 

k 


THE YEAR 2000 PLAN FOR WASHINGTON, D.C. 


V 

On a large metropolitan scale we must think oj the form of the entire physical setting The farsighted plan fur parks in Boston 3 
established a system of nearly continuous parkland* for the city which would relieve the dense development that was to ensue. 

The Year 2000 Plan for Washington proposes intense corridors of settlement which will be supplemented by wedges of open space 
penetrating to the center of-the city, The plan for satellite suburban centers for Baltimore would order more rationally the distri¬ 
bution of population of that city and also ensure the relieving presence of natural open space. 



:: ; * trorosai for "mstrotowns" 



AROUND BALTIMORE. 


r : -'r ' '■ r' V ■ ; 

. 

, ■ 1 i i, ■ J 
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I*iurn t 


Off\t t'i 

Hvxitiirtu c.t 


£xpn*st\va r 


ftnuirtHr* 
Shopping 


ILfrrfir ai 
Crtittr 


view or central Detroit. 


A ii^>poIilon area is a man-made landscape. In Detroit //,„ , . 

bit. To t<<>* Ia«dsrtipv is iteldetl a network of expressway* " ,0 ' °' u ‘ lr nni nation of the city is the edge of -h- 

tzzx . . w '”~ *- "■ ■*" --sfswrs m ™;iwr r ,i,t ~ 


r 



^ A y.vcr 5 t/j f r #//m r/;/j p 


Cfvi/^r 


Wilierf rw 1 / i/n 


A/otf ivj/A 
^ w/m ’ /W7ntf 


f Vifj/n^l h y*rm 
^ prcfej/r/g],; ihtipjftnx 


iixprr. t‘j ii'h v 


AwnWy ///// m/r/fNMrr/ fuiriTi 


' AI -PHILADELPHIA 
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VALLlkJ^tfy VV 


To _ 
■•TCCLHOIM 


FUi't 

-ACP 


cruu 


HMsR.tf.v 

STEM® 


KAlAt; 


rmiinghyh the hrprst of fo ur residential 
n.rumiiiilh i ivhie!) form a major satellite 
development timr Stavkhohn, 


Knmul houses tire one of several innovations 
in housing in Viillinghy, 


High towers mark out the center. 


view op central valunchy. 






Ti 










URBAN DESIGN ON AN URBAN SCALE 


VSlIinghy is a foremost example of „ satellite V 

/ Tilt ' i ‘' 'T Ki'ttrrinis „pm \ii„erl"\ r tin hitshrtl by the finglish Harriett city movement, it 

,rchr.lt Ho" > r ^nstltrs wauhf hr more ,tcMr n h r .. *»"* Wtrstmar.l the M , .uam/arl of YiUlm,;!,?: : 

"" rt i ™Z ZZT%r tprt - , l'r' i ° nX "I • ’W'TlnA T-T T ' in,n -cars, each tleignerl srph'- 

*'* UH * h * .. , ‘""I is Hale., L % ,, M h, "l “T j mUU ,MVf * f,nn ff ' ,Wmk h ™ °t ,he " ■ 
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ttff{i a to the tft'Sfan concept of Vdllipphy „ 
Architects amt planners of the London 
jj hmr hnni 1M out tdoiip a linear sptm 
dtii'h’X, the upper heth for pedestrians. C 
minin' rh'SC at hand, Hook wav imt hui 


7/ >U / ( fftmhi England, Hook tm.t designed by a 
<1 mg iv, Utink 1 voitld hove hern rtmcCfUrated in form. 
f V "II rifiUf n liner, 7 he fowrr level* would hove been 
*7 . (li f l u r PWltk m walk fa r/rr renter and would keep 
rtfitiithl in Scoff and h bring htrit t affording to these 


Looking up from the vehicular level to the 
pedestrian IcVel in Central Hook. 


ffiph-ilcnsity housing in Hook interspersed 
nature would recreate the atmosphere 
0 t a medieval town, urbane and humane. 


A cross section of Central Hook shows how 
vehicular circulation would pass below an 
upper pedestrian level. 


Spans Stadium 

(note fink to center) 


Cent rut area 


Industrial area 


La w -tie/tstty residence 


Chain of hikes 


Indus!rut I urea 


. 

1 V'>fJ 

m 


Medium and high-demity 
residence with schools 
rind other public facilities 


Lmr dr*t\uy residence 


■ 


Low-density residence 




fndinitial r nett 


VIEW OF HOOK, ENGLAND 
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design projects 


GOVERNMENT CENTERS: Th, 

,-enlrr in Huston junket at, „ 
new mul existing buildings. The ph 
by the rent rat City llnlt. 


llZl vc l Sr t'''- : in C/ "™™ 

; H'C creation of an offshore 

island hy dredging and filling. 


Nl-W SUITINGS: Charles Center in Bah 
was conceived ns „ series oj linked spaces 
afford,,,,! settings for new buildings and 
continuity with the surrounding cityscape 
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rOMMUNITY ESTHETICS: ,f arhu . . 

in Pavnorl m a cmtiMniian of mou'h rr '" v 

h f* nKI T ,u , !c "t hug 

h " Ks ,1,ul rr!/nw n,l, f Mr*- Thu sin , r , e „ 

Him no tty to thf whole campus. 



".‘"'"-"y fen n alt as mill Fori Worth 


•\?p v T, N < ?T TtR: -l""' -<«'» ww.« 

/i /.-nirt.t'f f»/ Mton.Tr between the two part t 0 / 

On lit. Finland.as n center for government 
culture, and leisure facilities. 



JK 

MUl 

m 

wmm 


giUjjfi 

ii 




VVA I l:Kf J RON \ S: 77 1 e proposed Philadelphia waterfront 
development highlights a key problem 
existing in most of our harbor and 
river cities. The neglected waterfront, often 
obsolete for its original use, is it splendid 
opportunity for urban redevelopment- 



DOWNTOWN: Many American downtowns, such as 
downtow n Washington, i\C„ urc opportunities ripe for 
levihiHzation. Downtowns a re in the unique 
position of being aide to serve more people with 
n greater variety of futilities tlntn any other 
to rati on in a city. 
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RESIDENTIAL elements 


,hr fn "' ers n ! Society 

. iL r f fti uric wtttff* IftfuirnrtrAx for the 
, ? Wulfttcrg mu! historic 

retm fun fa f fort neurit v. 


South west Washington, D.C., it one of the 
■ ," $LU nrhn " renewals in the country. 

If tweeny <t concept „j medium-rise ami l/>w- 
rise resiliences, it was developed as n scries 
°> developer competitions, selected largely on 
the quality of design. 


t *, CAPl t" L 




‘'fofwettf of South Chicago is (in 
o* itx uUi/Urttf form, uf the concept of 
‘ huitifififty set fur apart in 


f/t this redevelopment concept for Santa 
Momai, Calif. r architects DeMors and Rear 
proposed an important innovation in high- 
rise and low-rise buildings. Cars would he 
parked in pyramid-shaped garages in several 
stones at the base of the towers. The surfaces 
of fhe pyramids would he cohered with small 
terrace houses reminiscent of a Mediterranean 
village. 
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Tin- res i or at kw of old houses, os to' Georgetown 
U} f[ ashing ton, D.C, t is a great resource for 
uttmng livable neighborhoods of intimate scale. 



^ ^ Glt se in Cambridge, 

„ m ' Vr ^ I'r copied in a variety of fornix 

^hio]!* '' /J 1Uii * Si una\ t)j Hying space in a 

■ */ Wrfjwi 




'} he grvemmys* 1 of Philadelphia, avemiotudh 
lending to small plazas, arc a pedestrian thread 
in the weave of the city. 


COMMON 
N 


"! ,b ''Mpc'scul-'lc.nc, nrr perking 
,nitric lil f ,"‘ f,n,u ™- 7l <ry loan entrance 

ri toils fur XclTf 7 ' Tl ‘r nlwnce °l to™gh 
l,t, h i. , lr s l rc, " i thc interior of the 

* for n common X rcat spore. 



Architeei Don lli.wku's concept font residential 
block iij iVJH- houses in Milwaukee gives each 
family a private court anti a arum ton entrance 
greets. Cars are parked under the htunes and 
ate m t visible from the greets hy a simple 
nuntiptdotipii of grades. 
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leisure 





tTUStf"’ >“"'’■ r ’S;*’"> 

'»*” “ '“"“ j ~* «e ™*.w !zj'"::;"z.;'s z:z 




*• f 2 ^rv^ 

^ Meu)UT$ 


, iI,r ' clr * fa Detroit is i»ic o/ the largest 

hi Cf O r /w^y fVi f/ft* 

f ^ ^ natural island t it has canals for boats 
c fj| H a zoo. sports fit-ids, bridle put Its, 
trmi A and n large lagoon {or po genu try. 


A half-mile prattlenndt; built above the docks in 
Brooklyn ft eights, N.Y .„ presents a superb Wtfw of 
the skyscrapers of Lower Manhattan it h a 
favorite strolling piper for many nearby residents. 




of Tivoli Internally it is somewhat different, 
having also a park and tt museum of Swedish 
Jail architecture. The museum consists of 
reconstructed old buildings arranged as they 
a cre originally grouped. 


MANHjATTAJJ 


^\ c r w 1^*1 




SWIM 

fLAY 


5d\OP< 


SouuEiJte^ 

LC&<CUT 

CA^IZ 


$UTvJ&ATUe 

P^uou*; 

Cafe = 


The recreation pier in Schevcntngen, Holland, 
designed by architect H ttgiCM<m$kaiU t projects Out 
lni0 lliz *otd branches into three pavilions 
which house a myriad of leisure facilities. 
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Umvitt Center in New York wifi farm a series of 
broad plains which wifi act ns forecourt settings 
for the bmhUnys which wilt enclose them. 


MALLS and PLAZAS 


p / / d Jy mi 

( // ! - 

The ikrm' '""H "< Knoxville, Taw., h one 
,,l Ilf nn«i ■*«<'! refill >‘! iln /i efforts in il „- 
ointitfy. It "'Hi largely the work of she bait 

,ilA i luit'la. 


& 


Mellon Si/inire in Pittsburgh has <1 handsomely 
huntsaipvd /Kirk above an tifittergrtsritn! parking 
porn ye. 


whinfotm ni Hatferd/tm was a key clement in 
u u y f f fitr u* font of Cnttrni fcuturrdam of nr the 
[: 11 u f ftltt/iji a pedestrian 
■ . .■ unnut pf tilr f iSr ^ opnrtnieni htiiidinys, 
'Wry. Mid department stores. 


I he ihtttl He acre A tail in ttostim is a small phtzu 
in the heart of the "North find" the city's 
ft my+timr Italian area. Child ten and mothers use 
it dttnng (he day. hi the evening it ix fitted with 
people of (lit ay ex. 


!■■ ■ !---• ----r^T^lTr; 

.w. ■' ■ -view-.. ■ .. 



■ •>. A .Tr ^.'-u'^irTl LlH^ i f.J \ 
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•NDIVIDUAL 


BUILDING 





thrifttings imty he snhsnviait tn other htiilttingx 


, 111 tty lt L * n Jocus, flHhltf SI ftfk that 

lT Iuriaiontil f symbolic t amt sculptural. Nearby 
'iiyiitcaiirc van further emphasize that special 


tieorhy, although they may he far greater in 
A pair of hmhtiags flanking tut old 
huitlnmrk visually t nlihoiigt i taller than the 
landmark itself > foeuxes attention at i the 
Manlier huihlitig. 


Saarinen \ original plan far Ifronsleis University 
wouttf Inna grouped rtnut rs a} ht hidings around 
a a ntral open space. Unity would have hen i 
achieved through con six tent use of satin and 
materials. 


Architecture can he a hinge at a key spot in 
the city- a turning pain! at the meeting of two 
major paths. 


I. 


j 


h UM 




AH-hfortmr .</(» twain ,»« „ pl„ f „/ S€l ,l„,mr w the city. 


I timxiwhitioti terminal is a portal to a city 
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f of (ttrliiurliilr hi rt ,ii\> n 

‘KlU d'*g af,t . hy H(ini„; a . ?0 "'J'JJ"/ ■/■„. ,, 

" ri ,/, ‘ uv,,r,/ ytk'Hiuriv I t"? ' tni * n /'« ifIZ rZ':? 1 y ^'« "■*« 

■n»Nl 11 



, r,r ' ll '"U/ff;/'jiy ii,.j tr , /f>/T<’/////y; //if 7 'f 1 >//f l 

<*•»• '.-.I .,If ' ' V ' 1 ' »» The 

rjrr&z *?*r •/ **«■ 


,-FffM t f r> r 1 j ,r ' r .i r “ m /■'l"/f f, pl . . . _ ., f , 

^ ^VfciV/j (V <‘ 0 /IJfmjf|/v Ttv-V.'"" tifr ,,fJ r,r, / fJ ' r£ ' |IVrt '^' // Hj'j i rj(ldE , prw 

K' 1 r'/ AW/n^w* -mhlipettui , y''. mv ' l,lr «tv/W at T/i "/Vfwwmv mf «/Wf/n«. 

' ' ‘ ' W .. "'■ " ' " '""l'-'"' ,W rviifmf 

fldl'i* jf r V /J J/i J /p J hr ? 



' hnw this ,,,'utity? 



yf 


<1 

1 







' 1 


l: Ip 


The Tom- Vetaxro seen on il„• skylit of A 



-«* 


Tht rnyCmztit ttnlht(n K it, Helsinki ) wrllll) . f , 

WlifWC W""‘.c nmf<r 11 •/,/(■/, ,/ ; v »! tUvor sUth,,. Vtif , ■ .. . . . 

w -... 








WJfej' : ~ 


ITT TTit l!^^Ti T 7 ! , T^?t’^if?rTfr’r'T^f]T 

T 7 ?nT:TF'^’rYTirTTi-rr ,l '^ ,, r 
irP«rwiir»T*TmprrTrritT^ r 
^PTTF^pnrT'inrrrrrr 
WisrriffiinMjmiTT'rrffrtnff 

rr^rTP^m r T TT r 
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details 


blhx - -artistry in urban objects hut It for pen pit who live m 
mi tntf the places where we wait for buses t the placet where 
our \hon shined , the lights that tflttmintde our cities, tout 
n iTVfhty Ur hot i objects which should t are fatty design nx 




An automobile bridge in Stockholm 


A steel expressway designed hy Pier Luigi Nervi 
for the Kaiser Steel Corporation. 


A bird house and flower pots . 


A two-way bench and a play sculpt ore 


A picnic shelter. 


A hits shelter. 


A reversible bench 


A sbocshinc stand in Stockholm 


A poster column 
(a colonnc Morris) in Paris. 


Ugh ts in fliifling by t $ widen. 


Diurpproririfi*' hook stalls 
along the Seine. 


fCuropeun traffic signs. 
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Urban Esthetics 



Valtry 


Btaufy in Cities 

This chapter is about landscape painting—m reverse, It is about 
Escape, and cityscape, creation. 

Io).n Marin, the American painter, once remarked about one of 
“ l ' llsc, 1 P c p a inlin.gs: (L It is for the artist to paint a paint-wave 
the" 1 h' ^ ° n a paint-shore ? 1 Marin painted natural landscape and 
fa* £Ctne m somewhat abstract form, perhaps in "extract" 

' btc / £in< j c ^ ^bose the elements of nature which he could srniu- 
^ can linm un canvas - Marin was moved by the Amen- 

^ ^ an d cityscape too. The American landscape has 
' fen it 10 P a * nt hs beauties—more, alas, in past years 

\ bfthe ITk IU>W ^ nn C-h for example* painled (he landscape 

Mhailnn CdWarc Viktfc y j il ^ dinky It to find the sights there today 
r w nt * ^ yesterday, 

b ^llUe tilrr A - J 

^flfecofi AmiTlc:,n landscape used to move nrlisls, it now 
m ° Ve5 c:i,, s* One of die purposes of urban design is to 
ant * t ‘ n addition, accommodate all our vast 
/Harin an(J ll |^ li0nS 51 P lftasin g an d harmonious manner, Where 
IC1CS racted as artists, we must insert as urban 


Thv following eight j ketches are by 
Chttrhx A. /tomjf. 
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Cf) njftatt flu e, A 1$ c rh . 



nsseinWSctl w'n] 11:1 ^ E1tu ' £^ ss make a house, If they arc 

larly l ix H tv ' i \ l ' n ' Elic nifitcrlals become architecture, Siml- 
comnuiiiit- r 11 ,st - fl 'hlage of buildings and streets, systems of 
Wl Si , 'V«t. h=bi.n.k,n, leiiurc, 

lnuh riiTifiiuiMiiJ 1 - h?' : ' S ? nrri,n 8 ,J, K ,!ic<ic clumcnls LOgctlicr, 

■demist* Li.iv 7- , ’ e ! ,l,lirnl, y* is tllc essence (if urban design, 
il ' s i' nl'isiii* d,*' MAI *' n ' s miltIcr arranging mnlcrisil objects, 
hmv ‘ *'* ; l ' ,,,lccmetl bolh will. lt»w things appear and with 
''annul hiuK- ^ T m *' ^ ' fe ^y ' s CdnstiinUy dianging, like the 

win ,ak ' ■»««* itn&Lpci« 

I hey luivc f (1 . 1f1 \ ^ ^ * ^ ^ f)S ^ ,m:n * ir|v,: on the earth 

- l-.m,., , ” ys r ki "S «•* hnhilalions—icnls or Umns 
live inwiis S l lc lanllscnpc. 'I he ttppciirtmcc of primi- 

r.n.cii.v.,;.,ir, “ na, "" : ' i, "" , " ni "" a * * ™n 

Whciisuwe ■ [ 1ll, P osts - WC H arranged for Its inlmbiunts. 
JJS3 *,^Tf ^ U>Wn WC *» though a happy 

SjJL , e ' tudt -‘ n,:i1 ferc « Nil made it so. Accidents there may 

he ■„ I " h! W ™ CS h toe ntucli e,M«i 

<»ii !" a '" ch,llc 1| ’> 1 i> ™ all by chance; evidence that 

d[i , ‘ , . ? llw ; u fi hl vcr y carurully indeed about the way their 

t ’ Ukc ; 1 :,lul r "'^tionctl. Perhaps, too. our rationale of the 
‘1 py acudent and the picturesque serves ns an excuse for our 
' i tcomings. ] ji most of our cities we have not been able 

o approach the old village for simple planning sense and visual 
7 nmn y- 1 nie ’ lllc Vll[ age is smaller and less complex. But so were 
the means to overcome its problems. True, too, there was a general 
consciousness of the arrangement of the village. No experts or 
coiisu lants uuc needed; no illustrated brochures were produced. 
The beauty anil function of the old villages and towns we admire 
were the products of a general awareness and active concern. 

Surely ling concern is not new. What is new is the compartmcn- 
Uihzation of all die many specializations concerned with ihe city. 
What is very old is the comprehensive view that refined city or 
town dwellers achieved, embracing all of this. Perhaps the great 
contribution ol today’s urban design concern will be to set the 
propci goal for all these efforts, l£vcn if we do have the best sewers, 
the best telephones, the best roads, the best houses—what have we 
achieved if we (nave not also created beautiful cities? 

Beauty in eiLics is not an after thought. It is a necessity. Man 
cannot live long without beauty without becoming distorted as a 
human being. Order and beauty in man's surroundings arc as mu eh 
a prerequisite to human health as fresh air. Perhaps future genera^ 
lions of Americans will look back on the past, our present, with 
amazement—and, let us hope, sympathy. Perhaps they will be sur¬ 
prised at llie way we polluted our air and streams. Perhaps they 
will react to that practice as we react to the practice in past cen¬ 
turies of throwing garbage into the street. Is throwing filth into the 
air any less ollensive? Perhaps the typical city dweller of the future 
will look hack in amazement at the ugliness tolerated by the pres¬ 
ent-day city dweller, Does not living in the midst of ugliness come 
at considerable cost to the human spirit? 

Because this outlook toward cities is from the standpoint of 
‘hut/ 1 it stands on slinky ground. The concern for urban design, 
therefore, must be both practically and realistically broached. As 
J, B. Jackson observed in lAUidsvapt\ ‘hi city exists only by grace 
of the life which pulsates in its streets and squares. , , . Art can 
only adorn something which the spirit has created” Certainly we 
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r ]c of spirit, hut where j s Ulir nr ,, f 
, n d will come forth through | 0hJI , our l tnt |..| im _ 

fit^rc. . by '■«! umtmuuK,- 

S V‘- V * a ci 7 '* a , -' :,cc or ., . 

Mndni? H”' llH n 1 SC, V1CCS - ,la '" Ideas. UlU,„‘i r ’! acc ^ 

J. fu-hnii!'. 111 ? cvaylhmi:, nnd it genera t C!i U u , f ’ r .;’ If ^ :1 place 

J iJns ■'"" l P ,uli,a ' ls w, ’ ich foster i| 1B iulvnl. T^ Ci1lio " t,r 
SLje. the*. lit ’ d11 ^ wigiunto and develo , I L ul « v IIM<in. 

-innllv ,„ c ZlfT.***** 

roirt c 
[0 


**• ||k,, ’“ 

/ fcrlil," va,,c .V 


Om' 


r tnvrr 


sons 


N nntumay enough—m Hie ernwinJ U1HVC «N 
ec liner'll a inf riMiteswi i h w: , k ,.." rn,,tcs : land 
alley. 'Hites, or the entrance 

cities ami (owns arc relnlivcly new . 

for ivlrtfi Ilt ” "nlite those of the cities nr !h' ° W " ren 
.... :_i* . s 01 die mist Tu, 


-rid change they undergo, including decay'^.f, '|’. C r " S1 - T1,c 
tiidr caniiaiiing evolution. UndersiamTmq thiV cvoknin ''f PCC,S of 
Z rf <* P fonwr *« ,w ramilv c; : mm lhc 

present peril*! of vast consolidation or social cllorts mT' !■ U ’ C 

^ * ' m : rW, 7 r IC l ° 7 '“^ eircctivcVr Jn n ;l S' 

ys sc.m eh for, ami nek mnv huh-,. ,i.„ . ^ n ' 


r„r, t*?- 

WI1S—better living lor all nr .. . IUr 


\VV W'xl 

i^soi mm ' -- lu (nc crcrUio f , 

cfc» J «™-*'<« llv, "8 lor »ll of IIS. | VC lmisl . 

,i«f uwi, nivams ol a henulihil country and [, L . :uilfril[ dli Ma 

ThrUe teacher Henry Vincent Hhhbnnl dclined heady as the 

irt v ni rr v rcl:mi r hip ° r ^ »i« ^™em s or «; hi „* 

obsovu! Ins definition applies Id Hie relation 0 f a city to nit-ire" 
f 0 nh:u is perceived. K also applies to the relationship 0 r a dtv's 

^’7"; ^ ln ; m f 1,1 ;i11 its '■leUiils, since the quality of L 
rfnci .1 s iniiahilan! ,s largely determined by the form of the citv 
Ann .nidi rs in harmony with its natural environment and which 

JT* " fbim lifc crei,lcs systems of harmony 

Sudi ernes derive m-attve power fmm thdr sties and their people 

lnmSmil :l lilc ‘- ivi,1 S lo them. In this Chanter 

w sliall explore tins harmony irksome of the „r 


- , a mc-gtving power to,them. In this Chapicr 

ncdull explore tins harmony injsomc of lhc great cities of Hie 

" Wld aml * ni, ' ll,L ‘ r - PWjccl images' or what our own cities and 
inwns cm 

Rdalitniships heliveen Site and City 

Extracttd Fonti - ^ 


the 


harmony between 


1,1 architecture rests largely on 

oit , 1 '* 1 li:il ' IR ‘- Utroughoitl history this relalionship lias been 
In T- irChjtCCtUre ' 3 mnjl)r a° ;,ls - 

about HtiM U j , ‘ r:in ^ ; Lloyd Wright used an acute angle of 

: sign. This - C ^ rcLS P ln,ll g!iout lhc junctures and form of liis dc- 
v fOckr t „ nn r ' nclL ‘’ ' ,c cx plained, was llie basic angle of Die hill nnd 
i Wt>r „ ! IEi0Jl * °! ^ ic ^ cscrt sht, ]( was a clominsiill ;m<! pervasive 
vMty id ^ stalled nnd extended into his »ixhitcc(ujv, 

Al V ;j| y Klrfunr, y hciwccn his buildings and l.heir setting, 

: ^ CVl 'l J1 p^d a dilVciciit jneifunl lor suiting ids huifil 


^ntcj J MIE ^ llc ^'i Rn ish kirulscapc. r I1u;l fniufscnpc is imdubfing, 
t) |- / V “tncroppings, and almost en|irt:ly covered by 
(J | LJ . SUjl ^ Ut P°^Wkc Irees. Aaho's facades jproceed from the 
of [\ ftHindalious, rising or falling according lo the 

pbjdt u ^^ | 1 " rr ; l!n ' M osf of liis facades are long horizontal blocks 
If r ‘ Cr finep ' k ' ' n snis ' l ’ v<; adjustment lo both the building's iii- 
. '. 0 l V Elntl the external I and form. This horizontal emphnsi* 
p; ^ ll,s t.the vertical subdivision aflordcd by the Irees. In 





• u,lt ‘<'ynl hit! 
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Mexico City of the Alices. 


g ** *** * ■ ■ > • ■ . ■ 


Macchu lhcdui t Lite pre-Columbian city of the Incas, is set in a 
wild ivuimiluinmix area of Peru, There the mouniainlops soar as 
high as 2p()00 feet above the stream beds. Willi incredibly skillful 
stonework llie Incas terraced hillsides, covering them with walls 
and buildings. The form of Macchu Picchu developed as a series 
of regular geometric shapes, contrasting with the irregularity of 
nature. The architecture of Macchu Picchu consisted of large rec¬ 
tangular courts, large and long rectilinear building masses, and 
assertive pyramidal structures. The landscape was a scries of 
uniquely shaped hills forming valleys and ravines. Thus, the forms 
of the city repealed this theme, but in highly sophisticated geometric 
shapes. The regular buildings were counterparts to the irregular 
valleys. Anti the regular pyramids were counter parts to the unique 
form of the hills. 

The Mexican city of the Aztecs, Loo, must have been a splendid 
sight of city form as a response and complement to nature. Origi¬ 
nally it was a group of islands Moating in a lake, which gradually 
ullixed themselves to the lake bottom. Eventually the islands were 
stable enough to support heavy structures—pyramidal stone altars 
and buildings. At the height of Us beauty it was a series of island 
pavilions mirrored in the take, the background being a rim of 
mountain ranges. Here was nnolher composition of city form as a 
response to land and lake form. 


plan, we often see a free form whose shape mirrors that of a typical 

"mkh lake. In this fashion, Aalto extended the forms of nature 
^lo his buildings. 

fief emit'? 

bright and Aalio extracted characteristics of the site as bases 
h>r their design concepts, Le Corbusier also has shown that defer- 
cnee m the conditions of a site is the bash for harmony between 
sibling * nu \ she. In designing La Tourette, the Dominican mon- 
.iMery in ( cntrnl France, Lc Corbusier found himself confronted 
udlh a magnificent site; one which would ask something very great 
of architecture, including where, exactly, the monastery should be 
placed. La loureiEe was siLtd facing westward just below the crest 
td a long ridge, Lc C orbusier took careful note of the natural con¬ 
ditions of [his spot; lie noticed that the trees at the crest were quite 
mature and full, and that their tops were uniquely level, forming a 
great horizontal plane; he noticed the view to the west over the 
surrounding farmlands; and he noticed, too, that the sun's rays in 
Hie early morning lit the grassy slope with a beautiful sidelight. 

Of course, the design reflected the inner function of the building, 
but added to that determining factor was the recognition of the 
lacts of nature. La TuurcUc’s roof Is flat, like the treeLops, but is, 
respectfully, about Ihirly fed below them. La Tourette stands on 
piluLis, the grass Mowing uninterruptedly beneath the building. The 
early morning sunlight now lights the pilnlis as well as the grass. 
And on the rooftop there is a promenade For contemplation and 
viewing the countryside below. 

The buildings of these architects owe a large part of their success 
to their harmonious relation to nature. That basic harmony is not 
only a prerequisite to beauty in nrchhcdure, but is also essential 
to beauty in cities; and so cities can be examined from the same 
point of view. 

Extension 
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Eztzmifjn 

Uzothv yitxh's, iht dr, r,f ifcc Jr>^ h :- - 

" : ' : : ' ■'•' ' ■' •-' There i}k m ioai i: 

2,f//i feci ifcj sL-esrrj bed:. Vt;!L d.:reddv :i; j'd 

slpeimoffc r!.j Sr^ frrr^ccd HlhidK. centring wilh 

bijiWrrc’. Ihc krrn ^;f lAzz^hri Fixhj dr-i. .red i : -- 
of rez ; ; 5 af : r ^ errir ihsryrs, C-c.r*Iranir*2 v*::h the rre r. ' 
n^frre. 7 he ^r:h^cc!-r; :>f Msechu Pireh^ eor.rr-:^ of ■^r^eVee- 
tongizfar e?njrt f ,, far|e and long rectilintar buifefcjg 3^ 

a p >scrivc: pyrarrJdd strudum. The tedi^p; 2 sedi cf 

iani?j!ii/p ,h;sfw:d hill’ ir-irnin^ 


rj r^vj^. L 


ihe frriT^ 


of Jhcaiv rej.'catec! sfii^ (heme, bii! in hid -> :■>’ph^iieiSej ^rOT-itrk 
ohisfiic fvetiLr builJings ^cre ccKinUrp^^ En !>.e irrezebr 
vsilty- AiwJ regujjf F .^;c ef<jnEerjvrN iv ehe utjjrj^c 

fomi »7 (he hills 

The Mi.oie.sn city t>f she Azteci, r>o P rn-jsi hate heei^ a splendid 

M^hi of cil) hum ;o ;i re^pipeuc nrtd ci>nipIcj]:tiH to na!arc. Onii- 
nally it w;is j group of idandv lloating in a bi;e. which gradually 
alluaJ (ficmohcs fo the LeSlc boriitni. Tventiially Jhe bJjfiJi were 

arable em>udj br supp/rl heavy siniCIurci—pyramidal sione si!^r5 
i^nd buildings. At the height of its beamy fl was a 1 erics of island 
pavilions mmnm! in ihc blcc* ihr batkgiouml being a rim ct 
nioimiam rmnys. I fore: uus anoilicr composition of city form as a 
response to land and lake form 
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' of coni positional response nn.„ rc |||c 


,J ,n« 


in boih sophislicalcd and primitiw. i„ w „ 1 „ liU | j| 


M ,c,icin ■'■■“Wo ll . ‘ 1 '""8=. I'licltln 
Ij ' lantlscapcs which toil one main clinraeiorisliei 

+L*. inch Mies *»n« from lla, ... J 

C'l' >« "C'C 'luilc simple. Seen >r «r 

•* ivi.ln villas wcrL ‘ ™ 11:1(1 3' l}1 ' c«Wc Mocks or, the luiriznn 
ft, ; the villas were narrow sirccis ami „ L | Ci , s[ one ope,, cm-‘ 
Their holy r lae « were underground moms called 
l,u f jjyinboliwr'S ^*e I mil «ms belief dial i |,cy came Iron, the 
^' id The lodtie'i' by which 1 he An ,, was entered laid arms which 
—t'ted for above ground level—and rooftop level—sweeping up 
,kv as a graceful curve, perhaps symbolizing the flight of a 
ifll J T | U1S ; the Indian village presented itself in the landscape, its 
houses in geometric contrast to the rocks and open plains, 
sweeping ladders accenting the village against the horizon. 
BJM \ use of more advanced geometry is found in more sophisticated 
a.^-s Helsinki, l-inland, is a good example, A striking contrast 
^ j,..|ween the city, laid out in the orderly classic style of the 
^ j v eighteenth century, and its topography. The geometry of that 
l:i ; could tint contrast more sharply will, the Mowing forms 
p( d pH r!i nc, kike, and kind form, and ye l, could not he more suited 
n j; Imagine approaching Helsinki from the sea, passing through 
■udtipt'lago of islands strewn about as if by a careless child, 

I || lfr , ;irrivimi in Helsinki harbor, there to be confronted by 
the erbp classical facades, the city plan's extension in three dimen- 

sions. . 

There are neither magic rules for success, nor foolproof princi¬ 
ples for design, in these examples. Rather there are only chalieng- 
«,<■ problems which insist on superb’ effort in pursuit of beauty. 




Aatat 

Sau Gimimano, Italy, is an example of a city whose appearance 
wotikl seem lo defy nature. Vet, in its defiance, it serves, by accen 
lualran, to extent] nature itself, San Giminiano is on a round hill 
amidol yenity rolling countryside. The sight is striking, unlike lhid 
of any oilier city except, perhaps, Manhattan when approaches 
from the sea. San Gimmiano onee had nearly sixty slcndci stone 
towers, ihe treasuries and strongholds of lhe chy s wealthy citizens* 
& well as their ostentatious displays. Now it has less than thirty, 
but those few are enough to remind us of Lite city s foimei np 
Prance. The towers rise from the cubclike array of two- am 
JltaMlury houses, extending their geometry skyward. Here, naiu 
farm is emphasized by complementary urban forms. 
dnuluioM direct opposition to this course of design is the na t 
cil ) 7 Kio de Janeiro, Brazil. There, the immense mountain arc 
^orc dfimiimnI ilnm any architectural feature man eon k |u 
Corcovado, or “hunchback,” is topped with uu 
Cr “ dj ^ ihc Christ the Redeemer. But for the most part 
xiie which cannot be overwhelmed by even t k mi v 
s bucuircs one might devise, The city of Rio ^ts ju the ■ p 
1[s lesson is to let nature do the work, not u? r > ^ (:c 
0r diminish, its forms. In !hu dnit, of cuui^c, 

^ ul most oilier sites it would nol. 

. » many of die ci.ios In UK *orld ..»<! 


hum Pfwhh witft kjvti po!c\. 


C hsuiett i He I sin k i. 


San Gi mini a no. 


Rio Jc hmt'inh 
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Chartres, far trntt near. 




^ Lm } ^'^'rcni mrangemenis of city form in natural form. Where 
1 M achieve n harmonious poise which our deeper instincts respond 

h)uk they iimusr (he sense of reason and poetry in us T there 
we Jim| UcmiL>\ 

Such is the ease of Assisi, lfsc hill town of St. Francis, which sib; 
nn Mdgelike hill amidst farmland and terraced hillside. 

Assisi has a Form found in few cities in the world. Most of the 
town is on the southern side of (lie hill. obviously for the sunlight's 
warmth. Hm the cathedral of Assisi and its related monastery group 
’ s - n1 ^ i)n * ,n ;ndu d masonry terrace extending from one end or 
the hill. Here architecture dominates subtly while. i\l the same 
hme, avoiding u heavy-handed suppression of the essence of the 
landscape I he church group is an extension uf the key aspect of 
die hill, its length. 

Assisi has another asset which is often overlooked when comid- 
ClM1 8 die aspect of cities. While the view of it from the surrounding 
kind is superb. Lhe view of landscape from it is equally .striking, 
bmm unexpected niches and openings, set in some of its most 
dense quarters, one often Iras a beautifully framed and quite un¬ 
expected view nl the green tapestry of terraced country side. 

Architects, working in even the most fortuitous periods, can sel¬ 
dom hope to design whole cities. More often they contribute a 
key accent to its form, one which may be as telling as the alche¬ 
mist s touchstone. I wo old French towns demonstrate this: 
Charli es and Si. I dou r, 

Expression 


The first view of die town of Chartres has a magic that challenges 
explanation. Is it the beauty of the flat farmland which surrounds 
Chartres? Is k the sense of expectancy that is the prelude to ac¬ 
tually seeing one of die greatest works of Western art? Is it the 
sight of the two towers? Perhaps the Gothic towers are a partial 
due. They do more than mark the facade of the church, The\ also 
mark a key spot in the town and accent the landscape in precisely 
the right way. They arc delicate and liLhe, spears pointing to 
heaven, their deferences in treatment and height only emphasizing 
lids symbolic role. For llie plains around C hartres, for die huddled 
town itself, these towers arc perfectly right. 

St. Hour is in a dlSTercnl landscape. A for tilted town on a hill, 
it was a sentinel among harsh valleys and hills which were dilltculL 
to traverse except through the valley St, Hum guarded. Us fore¬ 
boding aspect is emphasized by the color of the native stone used 
in its buildings and its cathedral. Thai stone is a dull, leaden gray. 
The towers of Si. Hour, earth bound and guardian, are as suitable 
to their valley setting as the Lowers of Chartres, graceful and lofty, 
are for its plain landscape. 



i■ 



I'jUranct* 

We can also hud dues to the role of uibnu form by considering 
details in conjunction with cadi other; lur example, accent and 
entrance approach. 

Istanbul, appiuaclied by sea, is seen as a moundlike hive of 
buildings on a peninsula. Minarets and mosques accent its skyline. 
There ace uu grand landing places for ships. Ships coming to Istan¬ 
bul pass around the city and enter the protective Golden Horn. 
The climax when arriving in Istanbul in the past was not at its 
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ia , Si Inumihcr in the p : ,| :iCcs of u 
- .‘culiitr.il ro«r:il points, the mosques. The m " ^ !U ils roli»ioi.s 
■ alar *’>' tllcir P encil ’ llkc minnrets which 1!^ Cl111 hc s P«lit-U 
lndcct1 ’ thc mosques do just n'V'' tnu l!lc space of 

U *P» " - ! e ** Up* ,Cy **H . 

I u-rsal long, crowded sheets to UcL .. 1,,L ‘ ' , wu«r wh„ 

l' :lS In kmnhiil . b L ° 1L 



- T ' . . . I u,l| IKI impact 

, ‘ t ,;wcrscd long, crowded streets to gcL { . 

1- )„ C t>m rasl 10 lsI;lllbl11 ’ Venice presents a 
■e.i.r urriving hy sen. Venice is reached' u' niIrimtl ' lo the 
pintle, and is entered through a channel Ih^T! T' 1 ' 0 "^ " ,c 
• . 1 , 1 , encloses the Venetian lagoon. It is ..u ..., ^ k,n g sandbar 
.rtal out .. ffgSV? 

, l:1 alfords a hue view ol the Ducal Palace ! , T 

Church ol'.St. Mfrk beyond. ,« the left the lower ; ,nd lih^ 

tnt* ,ikT Wll 7 cn»M only h c approached hy ZZ' 

this soul welcome to the v,tutor and drew him into the IW 7 
Heart el Uic city. At tin* porta! spot begins the main corridor ol 
, !ic ctlv . the Grand Canal, which winds its way as a aj-1 7' 

ifiroiwlt the whole island group. y k S 


Color 

E«n tlccisi< ’" ,,n urb,,n form mid appearance must derive from 
liieat'isD awareness ol the conditions of d, c p| 11cc _ ortu) lhu 

decision far action can take a very simple form. Such was the case 
j a Renaissance Rome under the popes. 

Rome is characterized by many orange-colored buildings which 
w -t as foreground and surroundings to the monumental churches 
sad palaces. The orange color is not an accident; it was once a 
Up 1 requirement imposed on all secular buildings hy a Renais¬ 
sance pope. His purpose was to ensure that church buildings and 
monumenls would always be visually dominant. His choice of color 
indicates corrsidcnible esthetic sensibility. 

Or.ingc is uti jidvuncmg * culur, that is ; it seems to conic for- 
wluO. ]i also makes buildings jiccm more solkl 3 as compared lo 
blot;, which is Iran spare nL, An o range building, seen against the 
prevailing blue Roman sky, looks solid and static. As foreground 
kr :i richly sculptured white church or palace facade, the orange 
buildings make these facades seem more distant and yet direct our 
eyes lo Ihuir .sculptural delicacy. The orange buildings are very 
appropriate foreground to the monumental architecture in Rome, 
Tim ihanc gave much beauty lo Rome and was accomplished 
the choice of a single color. 

rile use of colors is a significant aspect of beauty in cities. How 
cj neet is the vermilion bus of London seen against the somber 
E r ‘ 1 )' facades. How correct the sky-blue streetcars in Zurich, and 
y jMlijv,- and orange stucco facades of Scandinavian buildings. 

fi fyhl 

i,i, j.' ^ 0l ^ er v *Sual factor h the particular quality oi natural light. 

. ^ ^rchiiccts gave this great thought, The architects nl ancient 

'^P s con fro n led with the rnnhlcm of how lo make a nunui 
v flitivinj 

p£[jLa ^ ,J4 ‘ 1 nc y created great,,____- - ., , 

Iffifd" Py |oi « which marked the entrances to the temple 

■J -V ' " 

Id 

L 

U: 


£ rnu P of buildings assertive under conditions ol blazing 
,7 l 8 ,n - r|, ^y created meal avenues lined by sphinxes, The avenues 


lined by spliii 

.. the cniranei 

^ ,' WLIU, es of sphinxes proclaimed order in die desul. 

- H ! s . WC F giguidic placards which nmmimeed live sumed 
; ■ ustu - 1 ' 1C! & pylons, seen in brilliant sunlight, were of die -'■aim. 

js.tlicsky and desert, for the bleaching suing' 
‘‘•V,Kw/ : y v; • ... . s 

I I 1 
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The Spanish Steps, Rome , 


Huy print r pylons 
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Dutch fondw'iipv* 



1 M ' ‘Iti'ii’iKY', 1)1 ,oli!| itrtil IfMiitf. hi mmliul [Ills, I hit lijtV|i 
l ' t ' vK i,K 'Si'il l ' l ' ? I'Vlinw wilt, 1,11 yy, In Ij'litly inlimul lij-uf'*. 
'T * tin 1 unruTi of (hr nyluiri wiili ii ihti*o- 

11 11nnitf iiinliliiiji iiiul llii' lop nidi n tin ji uinciivv. jit>» j' t lUiri, 

!\|‘ " '"y '* l' l ' Mlt,,n '' llt ^iMilnw llin- v.Iiit'li wniitd nlw.iv> min t; 
in " " u ‘ l"in» niMinvl II,. -Ly 

. ■iininiiMi i (|, tin* iiicliiin tiirc til ilit' temple. ■»t >m iimccT«Ji*il 

., ' lll 'l | | l lu in di't, 1 icji>, iiijt tiiiiontiii I'lik'iiiif; iI.h- irmjijf 

i. ih 'iMt, ,i |in>i ('ssinn lir( etllllll into n ttp(T[] I'tmtt, till'll 

! | SSl1 ’J 1 "'' 11 llu,u ‘ ryi" 1 ^ ,n 'i mi'll* fully •’nidified mint As il 
j Minll|t|it w.is |iiti|'jt'ssivcly L-xdiidnl until in lilt: 

1 ds t ull il Kiii'ly lit ilit* fnrrsi .if uiliiiini i, jiuikiiij; the mmil'cr 
u mini's *>h m minute, Hii,i||y t i,| I In ci'iili nl nlt.ir, .i unu ctl 

’ '' k ‘ am l, f Minliuhl illnriim.ik'il die si.,me in the tnky 

uni knots, J 


! ttfll WtW,V / iUh!\k tlfU* 

ol l * iC ^xampk's mentioned, I he small cities are seen in entities 
ii* imUim\ the large ones cio;i(t* new farttts&iptis, or diy- 

SC ; 1 1 1CS - 1,1 cases, where the lc;muos of nature which one 

nii^lu seek as el ties lo form tire win ting, [he d lyse a pc mn-.f mlMi- 
Uik' for landscape, Hie city form is not unresponsive m nature, 
rather it cm ploys l he less demanding laud form, more -is a point of 
dcpaituic than ns a condition lo he extended. .amplified, nr con* 
trusted, It goes furiher to create its own condi linns. Amsterdam i- 
:m outstanding example of this theme. 

I he Hutch landscape is absolutely Hah Very pmmineiU in the 
landscape are clumps of trees which are usually found around 
farmhouses. Water cannot be seen from afar, hut only when one 
is s lauding on the edge of a canal or channel. Often, rows of trees 
mark out the line ol a canal. One is constantly aware of the sky, 
since il is lull of changing clouds and usually very dram a lie. In 
contrast to (his spacious landscape the Hutch towns arc highly 
concentrated, generally because farmland was always precious, [ lie 
si reels are small ami open on a central mnikel square. Orientation 
is aided by views of church spires ami other lundmaiks, 

lUit Amsterdam, long one of the largest cities, was too extensive 
lo depend entirely on the basic orienting device ol landmarks. Its 
beginning as a small medieval cluster on the Aimlet River became 
the nucleus of a concentric growth which has continued to this 
century, but what form could Amsterdam take? What could citv- 
scape substitute lor landscape? In Amsterdam the answer evolved 
in lime as the city grew, particularly in die seventeenth century, 
l ln| land's golden years. At that time four concent lie canals were 
constructed around the original medieval complex Canals, houses, 
and bridges were designed and built simultaneously as whole de¬ 
sign emit lev This theme has prevailed. The result is a city of nearly 
a million people, tjuite compact, veiy low, and nevei waning in 
visual interest despite the very simple llvemc of lorm One of the 
delights of the city is that the sense of orientation is never lost. 

I he cent cl is always indicated by the direction ol cut va lure id' the 
concentric sheets and canals, which reoeems as the radial streets 
are Ira versed. 

Ihbutuiy 

The chics mentioned thus far share two qualities which underlie 
their beamy their forms arc ai iislic responses to the conditions of 
nalme and the culture of their societies; and they possess a high 
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l! ! . ,,, of urbiiniiy 

i^' 1 which 


“ lhiU quality of civii;,. , 
illosvs buikitr— ■ ^ im! 


^ whk ' h umvf *. builUingj in ^ i„ 

>.w «-P—* w ” ,c " » ®*«« » JZ «•». 

' J * m :) ny part 

built as an adjunct tn n > 

f . 0 9 nrd 'n^l Riclic 


•hit* 1 ' ,. . 


I, 1 of Tin; Loire Valley of I’rnnec, 


alien's 


- j i i^ncc, is ■( n r ; ^ LJ r;, sik k 

„f urbflnily in city rumi. V| lc i ow j, . .. CXi,n '|»fc <>r the 
hundred by seven h.m,i V "' lletl rt: cl til'll- 


1”' 


ah I; 


Lvcn I«wn anil country, a main street of Innckoni/ tl,Stincli,,n 
I . plain WJW«» and amt* minor one, ,n " 

#1 lWf« tow; #■*&»« behind (lie low lunKCS wk IT''' 
\ ,ulls Hi its slrcas. 1 1 could mil i, c m ' wlllth ft "'" 

{Jir:l ,vlirg suburban clusters we build today, C,KI11 from the 

[.yjirf Gconwy 

V" » slil ^ C0UnlCr P ar[ «> Richelieu is ihe core or ih, , ■ 
Indian c*y ol l-Mchpw Sikri, whose population once „< T™', 
50,000. Ai the core of the city was a court area called die M 

m !l “' rml ;1S lllc rcs “'cnee of the ruler. It was alsn |,k ^ - 1 • 
{fillet center where he sought the council of hi, ■ mmis ~ 

***** With his subjects. It was a city within tt S 
lieu, the layout o! Fnlchpur Sikri is hi, mu, , ^ -he Riche- 

h ,, r.viilmcar. hm Here .he simita rily ™ RIcmITu He'S 

-TT , S ‘ ’" S "*»*•• » F»lchpur Sikri (,,, “ LZ 

u! itScrvahon are burned to be more odv ; „J,|. There, ,I,fern 

V,c . wcd >*'hucl», » well „ along | s a ,“ , 

lrtctai OTe ejpcncncra » eerier of head-on or proSie w “ 

f' kn 0nt: “P'" 8 *® profile views pins he more subtle 
sau sometimes more telling, three-quarter or oblique v^ws w ’ 

S?S^ k to ^ nk U ° yd Wr *s ht ' s ™JLi as we walk 
- . I ri ‘ pcjli.ips, would contemporary interpre- 

-yar« ™ of L, LjJZ. 

eitoid from , or .iblished the richness of possibiliiy lhnl can 

" r urban ,o ™’- fc rari "“ s 4 - si,- 

e Ctirtrept 

■if tjj - 

bvr ho-1 IS ° ile C ' ly lhat ’"corporates more of the qualities we 
£ nvirtil, t|o* *° ^ ^ rc:ili:r tic B r nc than any oilier in the 

V • ItJlifecreat* i 1 ckm S- I(: ' r «rm, its arrangement, its details, and 
- nrfjan |jf ' '^ 1 . SLipc ™ CX! ' m P lc of a beautiful environment in which 
| ‘ ttffttmis. Itl „^J!°r. d l ,Cted 111051 £ racious ly- Peking lias had sev 


;y rrils *| ^uvivjuaij, i IIvL^ IIiLU 

site— l c gl . ni °J C or * CSK rcclnnguliir, :u\k\ nil occupying the simic 

. L n()nh T-i' WCCn U ' C SCa a,ld Chc Mtsngolian hinterlands 
! !1 ^ s ^ orrn ^ r,] symbolism, but a praclical 
" perience Ctllu £ beliefs which were derived from Ihe ex- 
^ u| inv:u| cj . of iis people, Jl was will led to keep 


frert uriciu - V 1 ^ ^ V ^ K) ^ ^ China was walled. I is houses 

■. : DRW:,.. . * arOLItld COLlfls whirh f , Art m t\ cnnlh ti trwfnlm!]/' ftml 


as 


courts which faced south, n symbolic ami 
^^7^^ s ' ncc I 50111 winter winds anti barbaric in- 

jf'^’^nrhc C r ° ni ^ 1C nortli Indeed, Ihe whole city is laid nul 

hii UJ .^ Se> C ^ 1C tni pcror being at the center, facing south on his 
^ " uu . 'ungcmcut followed in ihe hull vicinal liouse- 
Tjit. 0r K rant J. llinuiglicuil the city. 

n around Peking 3s Jlat, except for hills on the 


:■;? ■■■ P r '<Uie:(j measure 


Nlvhttwir 


i&o 


Plan of Fateh pur Sikri. 


►t; 




Fofvhpur Sikri. 


_■*> MlUJf 


'1 r.*i 
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tlisl;m( horizon, There was little in the W!i y 0 11,1 .. from 

extend, as in Amsterdam, ami thus, lacking s,ro,1 b ^ XubJai 
nature, I lie Chinese had to invent tlieir own '>rb.in or)1 _ 

Khan, in ihe thiileenlh century, called together In.* ' ,/rSC . -jj 

philosophers, schoUus, ai lists—:md told of his am jitioiii ^ 
the world’s lines! city—a veritable throne of heaven oil car 
urged his assemblage to advance Tar beyond wb.it v/a . i-i 
sum nf knowledge', and inspired them with one ringing M ”*» 
“To build a beautiful eity,” lie said, "we must start with a bent 
concept,” 1 lad concept was not simply a concept of form, t ^ 
a concept of living, for which form was but the physical cxlcnu > . 

The detailed results of Kli:m*S thinkers arc vast. Shopping, tncy 
decided, should take place in wooded groves—the hustle oF ■’ ,0 P 
ping would he relieved by the calm of ihe grove. The in mite 
variety of activities, and Ihe complex constructions which housed 
them, were cleverly ordered by broad major avenues dividing t .e 
lown into regular rectangles; the disadvantages of close quarter.-, 
and narrow streets being thus relieved by the orderly grand u ve 
mies. The rigidity of the rectilinear plan is complemented by the 
natural How of stream and park which enters the city from the 
nor lh ;\ntl winds its way l It rough to ihe ccnlcr. 

Perhaps the greatest value of observations such as these hes in 
gaining an altitude of optimism and deference toward the creation 
of beautiful cities. Our optimism can rest in the knowledge that 
beautiful cities have been created in all types of topograpbic.il 
situations and cultural conditions, including times of uncertainty 
and unrest, limes like our own. Our deference must come from the 
attitude that a city is a guest in nature, and as such, must practice 
its best manners. The life and form of tt city must defer to the 
customs of the place established by local climate, topography, light, 
and Ihe past and present populace. Only then can we absorb gra¬ 
ciously the abrupt changes and conditions which evolving life and 
developing technology present- And only then can we proceed to 
establish the harmonics and refinements which constitute beauty 
in cities. 
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for Reshaping American Cilies 


of !,lc Meanly ‘hi cities of ii.- n . 

^.'refillto" *>f ltl - of our ow 51 cili ^ .V* “ * P ‘ ,r to 

^ ,,r olirci,ics ' "C -vill have m Imi ',, "f arc lR 

! ;; r ,iish^nls of our predecessors of other t ‘j n „A^ 
- ^. n by adopting the philosophy tl 1;u f!3 ( r( , J ,;. :in ; 1 
iffl rt 1 vi/ft d hr(«in/Hf coffee; >/ ;1 , ,. a 

jV rt l«ar/ iWh ^ ° nav|cl i° n duo 


v:r- iiirtc-sciifc work should begin with a IV tq , n . k , 
j. , .nion of (he possibilities of t | lc » v 1 ;, Cxlcn ~ 

,»«, .0 diton. «ta. design c 3 o'ci,v „ U "'" J "“*• 

** - Ti lh « c -mhLIE 


;.., r t additions 

S’Fp 1 ' I - * * . ■ “* iUJUIl 

‘ ^.uoute Sites u inch have been built upon almost ns if ,| ]cv 


- ’A3S-' 41 — , , , , ..r' ■■ *.. ns it thev 

touched, and ask what would be better there eon 

t‘Sn« ^c site am! Us most artful development potential ’ 

This ^P.toach -ns vmdly stated by Ian Nairn, the English 
^trct-nhoincr. Nairn pointed out the fallacy of using s.atisheal 
aiAtn $ I ,! umm S s.cc!stons which are matters of artistic 
^ n[ _n,r.Iters of seem, the whole picture through a design 
f ^v With ho\h the mind and the heart at work. 

^surveys can be made on any scale. Their physical boun 
be delineated as areas which function interdependent^ 
^ * metropolitan or slate regions. Henry Wright's and Cl;,r' 
s»Stems plan for the State's plan for the State of New York in 
» :S' 611 bmdniarJ; >" ‘his field. Renton Mac Kaye had an even 
j ^ f cr5 P cctlvc - Mere recently a survey of Connecticut was 
: fiqfeted by the Connecticut Redevelopment Commission and 
published as a report entitled The Appearance of Connecticut 
tastt-rd the appearance of the entire state and discussed the 
| r,miC1 ~ r artl fjnc[1(,n of its parts, entities which were largely 
tflCT::acd by distinguishing physical and visual characteristics, 
f , tN M,rv >*y s s,loultJ be preludes, and accompaniments to all 
Th ’ S wo,,ld iR no way replace any of the other 
r*£n*' , iurvc y s ntccssar y ill planning programs, it is, however, 
^ m 1 10 understanding what an area’s physical and visual 
^ ^ ^ rC? alon = w ^h Che other more conventional devclop- 

; ' ^Lde in our country should embark: on such a 

! .^program, 

| j sn,il ^ r $cale T regional entities encompassing several inlcr- 
fc si Cnl - 1ar '^ l0VVlls could be laken as the Afield** area. 
| ^ lsu,nce ™ die Cape Orlando-Day Iona Dench area of 
i ^^deicnce of planners of all outlooks was held to dis- 

v--^ 1 ' JL 1 for (hat area. Among their conclusions 

l Wvey ^ F^JA, who recommended that a design 

V'-iiTss ^ 1 Vf 1 !t ; arca ^ IC initiated in order to suggest development 
| y\^ 'bililies, as well as to give direction lo the planning. 

,,r - ^ourulm such situations in this crumby— 1 >roups of 

... j p \ 




E:/ 


£ c plan nf 


.. . . . ..; e-r ' 

M 1[> ' a ms which are destined to grow, 1 hey need 


f'd fj >r {l [\ development lo set a beautiful direelum and 

L ^ ;jrlS- For mof d praciicing ardihccls a more likely 
P , >C design capacity studies of llieir own chics or (owns, 
j£-^.(he ^ nt ' ra * hrms, poiniing out how she more obvious errors 
w,rrct:lc ^T il|1 d giving new images of be Her 

; ;■ '■* ■ 


The cast cons! of Florida. 


fcutun y of Ctmtirt tietti. 
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Relation to Nature ami Tapoftvaphy 

Wc would begin nur proposals of urban form by CUI | ^ 
our city's basic relationship to nature. We would l,ltn q 1 ' < ” ujC . 
examine its rnnn ns a satisfaction or an encumbrance to i ■ ^ ^ 

lion. Wc would then examine its fr>nns and their rel.ittons ^ 

satisfactions nr insults to our human senses. We must il.m)''l l 
lion the ((utility of the city's forms as a response or u repm tu 
of all these conditions. And wc must discern in the d ‘ s;,rr;i > !' 
elements which arc the Erue bnses of its fornvs. The rc ^ CT ^ 
of Pittsburgh by Patrick Horsbrugh of the University of Texas is 

a Unidmnrk in this approach. _ 

Few cities have ns discouraging a reputation for iiglincss t <>-• 
Pittsburgh, Ihe “Cinderella of American Cilics/ 1 as 1 rotuisor 
Horsbrugh described it. Curiously, it may be our ugliest 
which turn out to be the most amenable to civic rettevdopnk. 
and beautifying. Professor Horsbrugh’s study sugge.ds a>\t 
etui be done for Pittsburgh, basing the new forms on the prey ¬ 
ing conditions of the site, specifically its topography and its way 
of fife. He designated various areas for housing, roadways, 
factories, or simply for preservation in their natural state 

The great error which Horsbrugh pointed out was the hick oI 
recognition of the outstanding natural beauty of the ole 'e . 

design basis of its urban forms. Ho pointed out how both the char¬ 
acter or the terrain and the many cultures of Pittsburgh s ciuzens <• 
its industries and its unique position, should be used as the real 
basis for re-forming the city. Horsbrugh's report is a sensti l 
appraisal of delicate topography which has been abused. It is one 
J wi.h a stalisliciaii'3 measure, bul will, a Lean aaO ™nd poised 
for seeking a more harmonious relation between nature and human 
settlement on this site. And he implies that every city has its own 
personality which its form should express^the basis lor develop¬ 
ing the city as “its best self. . , 

Of course, few cities have as striking topography as Pittsoun, . 
Sun Francisco, Troy, Atlanta, Seattle, and some parts ot Los .* n-, 
gclcs and Portland arc among the few—and all ot these "'em an 
deserve the kind of penetrating study winch Pittsburgh obtained.. , 


A proposed building over tt volley 
expressway for Pittsburgh* 


Hillside development in Pittshurgh. 



I'rapojicd point btiiUUtlKX l i,r 


copied from dr 
Jot; Johnson U\ 


ii wings by Uitliind 

‘TiHsburgh I 1 c revived, ) 


Water 

A more commonly found natural asset is the proximity to water/. 
Many of our cities were developed on water tor obvious practical- 
reasons' for these same reasons we have neglected the potentials 
llf ‘il 1P water edres in out haste to develop industry and commerce 
This abused resource has begun to receive wide appreciation am 
in nnns 1 eases forward-looking redevelopment proposals. ISostor 
Do, for example, is a fertile field of urban design potential, 
considering for redevelopment not only tbe shoreline immediab 
u , ,j te ,-ily' but the entire bay with all its islands and water areas', 
Some of the islands could be residential, some institutional. Other , 
could have satellite communities connected to the central city b'j: 
water transport or perhaps, in the not too distant future, hoveverab 
vehicles. Many islands should, of course, be left alone. 
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i o!ibc Nwrll,Cf n California Chapter of the 

,, |,mined jmaginntivc proposals for rcdcvelopin.. AWrw 

!• Sn S,n Hay. El.is island in New Y„J k ^ 

u ca'iveti design aucouon for redevelopment. 

^Laicr Unliimnn.' hmbor. the whole of the Norfolk men 




in. much of Ne'e York and Long Island, the Incoiiia-Sentt'lc 

I 1 ^ I t VV rHd L'riSrr 11.1% I 4 . 1. 


v ? Srti |1,:ii _ , lir , " 1 — . . 

‘ the 1*"™» Wmdsor water area—nil are dormant worlds 


marc 


. 1 11,1 . v vvuno 

i([lv:1 o he awakened by the magic of urban design vision Mod- 
cngiiwciitig 1™ pws.blc the creation of artificial or 

nuui-inade landscape-landscape sculpture on a vast scale The 
precedent for this wmk has been established, and forward-lookin, 
Irbrn design could give direction so our continuing urbmiiration 
IV gtvat land specula|,ons in Florida of the twenties included 
bijuv imaginative designs for artificial islands for hotels and hous- 
jig.Much of the Honda coast was developed by infilling In effect, 
ivhai n;, larc had begun, developers tried to refine. Some of the 
1 p!w s recalled the charactci of Venice, indeed an airplane flight 
along nutcli of our coastal shoreline reveals a considerable amount 
D [ marina housing development. 

There is an opportunity for creative shorcscapc in many of our 
rater-edge cities which arc flat and otherwise topographically 
featureless, except for the meeting of land and water Meager 
rivers enukl he dammed to created large inland lakes. For example, 
the Trinity River in Dallas, Tc: as, already has flood dikes along 
its shares. 1 he river itself is a narrow stream mosL of the year. If 
1 twe dammed up some miles below the city, one of the world’s 
largest inland lakes could he formed. Artificial, islands could be 
u ! hi the lake and the cost SF*tlie whole undertaking could 

--p-i' in tax revenues. Us value as a recreational resource would 
I «immeasurable. 

c, ' iJ ^ brought into the city in the form of canals and 
- inert- "Ti 1 " C v:illlc :mtl attractiveness of these sites would be 
jy well asV-, ^ '' 1C proxinilt y Wfltcr Waterways could be active as 
t? rofet)ret!tii» SIV r somt; t;ou b-i have marinas, others could be used for 
I twibl is"'^' sa 'bng, and swimming. The engineering po- 

K' cculd be T' * * ie rca ' CElaIc and speculative induce incuts 

i Tfe iroV° J1 ^' * nil ^' c ur ^ a11 design vision must first be tapped, 
b Hkiup !l(1 ‘ m f nt ;| hillside, whether a palisade or a slope, over- 
t bit be kfl ' ,r,ai1 V ' IW !l perplexing design problem. Should the 
bg arclii) • . , f llllCl IlS muc *' ils P oss ibic, and accented with conlrast- 
* iai niade i . lrC ’- 01 siuHl|tl il terraced? Our engineering skill 
wracing more and more feasible, and the shortage of 
m Sltc ® U[1 doubLc(lJy will increase ilic practice, Artistic 
n ' ISl c Applied to these situations, Los Angeles is fast 
casebook of both good practice and .serious failure 
standpoint. Some of the hillsides have been used 
tlcsign artfully recognises ihc hill form. Some 
bcun bur(l on stills or nuisis. The oilier ex- 
^iuilLsaJe terracing of ihc hillside inlo suburban 
^utenipL to make a hillside into a llul area, which 

- t r. . 


A proposal far retlrvetoplng Alcatraz Island, 

*uit‘ n\ vn-md hv nwmbfrf 

N<,r <hen 1 California Chapter A!A. 
r. kcfcli ful.vpted from ji drawing by J?jck Hermann 


I MIL! 

Design of a community with waterways m 
Florida by Lester Collins, FA SLA, 


An air-approaeh view of Miami. 






CtmjtTtmai to ifatn up th <■ Trinity 

liivt r in fhtlftt^ treaiiit# ft hitfake ftirrecreation 

a 1 {if idtituf ih'Yithipfttt'tiis. 
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Catuhin title Doxiadix' a >neepi for the southward 
xnm'ih of Washingrott—fram "Dyropotix," 


... 

(* law tit and Form rjj? 

11iIKjcU- Iri'iiimcnl, palisade accentuation aiul ;irliTacin) liiM- 
wnierways iunl isliiiuls—all these sire Inn preludes in the develop/ j 
***£ imleiir tv[ urban dcafglh Ujban i n 1 1 a i as it recognize 

naEtnal Ini ll iti characteristics, must respond to every sjtualio/ 

^ nni diamalk landscape In (he nearly featureless tint ptair 
Hf course, I In- day-to-day life and uillnnt rif a city can never h 
negk'CUff, hut I lie direction and forms of a city'*: growth arc 1 in gel 
dok jmint'd by ihc land. J wo design proposal'! bu a sector t 
Wiisliiii] , (ini_ \xc.< illustrate this. 

I'torn its original core, Washington grew out along mules c 
transportation which connected it In nnghbnrm*; cities Bridge >■'y 
ucre built across llie Potomac to effect communication with ll : ; 
S<nnh, 1 he mule north to Baltimore was overland and presente 4 
an ohslack’s. Tim northwest sector oT Washington was not duvc-j|B 
nped umd recent limes when 1 he pressure of real estate develops) 
merit and the need for communication wilh towns in dial direct kf 
uiged die spanning of Rock Creek dark, a deep natural gully. Th . 
opened that entire area for building. Today another sector la 
begun in develop — the area of the city stretching southward rdoi^j 
(he Potomac. 

Hie two design proposals which recognized die possibilities e > ■ 
the south sector were based on two very different design thcoric 
Constant in os Hoxiadis. during a visit to Washington, pointed ui ■. 
how [lie center ol Washington could move gradually snuthwan 
That direction, lie felt, would best serve his concept of “Dvnopolis 
a city whose center moves according to plan to perform an eve , 
larger service that I he preceding center is rll-etjuipped to pm T 
vide. 1 Ills movement, according to the doctrines of Dynnpolis, 1 





Mm 


a characteristic Of modern cities. In live case of the southern seen 
of Washington one major obstacle to growth is the Anacosi 
River. Ooxkulis proposed a substitution in transport to overcorr T 
this difficulty—waterborne traffic. 

The second design proposal was published in a stuck made \ 
Kevin Lynch and a group of graduate students. This study nppli 
to a real situation the lindings of Professor Lvnch's research v ■ 
die form of a city. The design of die sector proceeded with if 
Standard planning considerations, aided by the methodical applie- 
lion of considerations of form which would lead to belter decision 
in land use, roadway placement, vertieaS or horizontal deveto 
ment— in short, a full plan which also considered form as a maj" ' 
aspect of design. 

The point of these proposals was that they were based on t 
reulffies of topography. An interesting study con Ed be made 
most ciiies along these lines-—the recognition of dormant sectr 
lor development, possibly applying a theory of growth, 


t 


I'urther I’oxsil*ilitics 

■ 

In some eases an urban sector might he entirely uninhnbilnbl 
like the marsh areas of San Tmtidseo Ray. Here is a piece 
geography ripe hit development and the ultimate in land and wat; 
sculpture, At Lhis scale the appreciation of movement. timing, 1 
landscape is essential. In some cases u has been recognized, Tl 
air nppionch to Miami, for example, is carefully plotted to gr : : 
arriving vacationers a view of the ocean-front development. 

As long ago as RJ.ltl Libert Meets proposed dial cities be dijit 


development study from t\ class protect 
f*y the students uf Kevin Lynch of one of the 
lectors sitfijteitirtt hy the Year 2000 I'liin 
for Washington. 
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Air k 'iew itf the tuberculosis sanitarium in 
i’tiimin, f'ittlttmi* hy A h ut Aalto. 


Cl ,,i from ll'c il ' r :1S w c|[ ‘is frtim ifie ['round. Tilts 
l,C ' c V kll i|d involve- Hie skyline of a city, Miniclliinj. we 
..oici't lexlure, Studies of ;i town or ci|y could dclcr- 
r^ 11 the skyline Assertive verlieals slmtilti h c placed, 
„ ^ L W i groups. In prairie cities the |>r:iin silo has often 
"'Ilif : ‘ S . L acccnl am' symbol on lire skyline, I lie IVice Tower 
^M 11 ! "i|, y Prank Lloyd Wright suggests ;m amplification of 
V^'ihc venial in “ small lown. Some Uiwns could be 
** rf 11 < ,, tfni [cr lowers, marking them out mi the Ifal plnifis 
*■!'!’;; s ol ancient Istanbul did lor ii N mostpres. I’uiis 01 
' ""'t.Veis ran often serve ;in old city as a puiial uceeni, 
f- s 1,1 ^'.nilieaut point of entry, 

arc limitless, and can derive from every out- 


Li Ml'I 


tli'' tk ^ im pU\ one might recall a town's history hy reviving 
f l 1 k ni- Such is die case in a proposal a few years ago in 
U> revive the olil Mission Trail. The Mission 


m J^iuewhat indistinct; il once connected the original 
T^ rs '^^inns. The route roughly follows the San Antonio River, 
H>lH | m in [gale (lie bum fields of the missions. Some 
^ Jl ^ K |j c [|| s arc now used as parks. The Mission 'frail would 
f [ *[ E |,.' stretch ol agricultural land as a grand greenway, reach- 
^ V|U i|[v l0 t|vc heart of the city. Its land uses would be Imth 
^/Xul passive* but wholly varied, 

1 ^v- muy laid that some legal actions have significant urban 
r r ll a t. The relaxation of laws which hamper leisure pursuits 


*Wu! 


u . ueine ink ms impetus to a mure wholesome and adult 


. To! ,1'V etsy. An example of tins was the alteration of laws in 
‘V^bnV'l^n, D.f„ 1 irst to allow sidewalk cafes and later to allow 
tfiinks to hc served, 

jl pmdtt Approat ft 

AUiiatFiih we have concentrated in lids chapter on the physical 
^pocis nf urban design, we do not mean to deny the social and 
-jiiural h;iws of il I he latter factors arc implicit—as implicit as 
aardiitrciiirc. Vi'c have dwelt on die aspects of form because that 
b (k medium through which we, as architects, make our contrihu- 
lions hi conclusion, let us recall (lie advice of two great masters 
dour niK Alvar Aalto and llliel Saarinen. 

Aultik iMice told a group ol students how hc designed the tu- 
kfcuWis s;m3iarium In Paimio, Finland. ! le considered how each 
would use it and fed in it, from director to patient to 
mw Me imagined himself the director, arriving, parking his 
entering ^his" hospital, feeling proud of his role ill every 
iii: then imagined himself in the role of every member 
. ^ IC h'jsjiilaf’s stall, and checked his design to insure that every- 
! Hi ^° 1 v, ho worked in it, could feel the importance ot 
^ J[?dTV Mfl m hospital’s opcraiion. Thu janitor, for example, 
t , tl j bis own small dosel for his work clothes rather than 
| in a tod iur iikonu 

dtp r ,.. 1 f'** 'tnagme*! himsdf a patient, arriving at (he hospital, 

; ' 11 baving. to leave \m family, and laced with a long 

U>,lvu * CH ^ llCc ' pictured liimsdf in every moment ol 
jd• n, f ^l 1tf ^aeL\ traveling through the wooded landscape in 
i, set, arriving and seeing for the first bine die 
f ^ baitdini, with j ls olt i s iividied welcoming arms, entering 

^beerial hy [| 1C warm colors mul the warm, lexonetl 
Aaho designed the patients' rooms thinking of the 

*W0 y i 11 y 


II Vtirr Tn iw il P f/klfllttllitfl. 


OlJ 

(tk$ 'AL4Kd"J 


r > 

IH^IOfU ?WJ JKH 

\ 

MWfOfJ JUAfJ 


Ml^loM &PAtA 


The Mission Trail w hich became San Antonio. 
The Alania is fit the present ccviKv af the 
t itv, Irrigation channels ami dams watered 
the fields of each mission. 
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77,'r Church t*j Christ in Ctitmuhffy, huh'unti, 
by EHrl SfKtrinvn. 



m which patients would he looking at tiienv—^orizont.ill) . 
^ I011 ' A ' H 'd. hi ti\is p Aalto went beyond function, utilily, eeoiiomj; 
proportion; he entered the area of real CApcrrciice. 

Hid Saarinen related how, when designing the Church of Oiri 
m * °himhns t Indiana, he visited that town and proceeded 1 
imagine the future church. He conceived ilie whole plan, the aj, 
peurancc n| the church. I lie experience of fK congregation livir; 

,Ik> lnvvi1 and attending Use church nil from Use point of vk J 
of lhe people who would he using iG. Before making a single draw 
mg he checked situl rcchcckcd his design, altering it to satisfy i 
the conditions and retjuirumems the church would have to me 
and the spiritual effects it would creme Then he was ready Uj dm 
up his design. 

i Ids procedure of conceiving the physical environment in sur 
real terms, with beauty as the ultimate goal, must now be extendi. w 
lo t,H ' tlcsi i?" mul re-creation of all our towns and cities—a tie } j| 
’isldeii we must never he reluctant to approach with n sense 
poetry, 
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J arts 
of the City 


Suppose ilint the city were not :j crcjilion t>f man bill of niiUirc, 
( Supp&t* Mini it wcii’ :m ;inim;iL In some ways it I unctions very 
| mudi like mu\ cujisidcriti^ Unit each of its parts is comparable 
to (be vital urgiiiw of an animal body, 

K ^ Arab cities of North Africa illuMraic this idea, In tlie 
^Qter -hinds a mosque, (lie spiritual and intellectual center of 
to ciiy—iu |>|- a j n ;, nt j ] ]C ait, Nearby is tin: palace of the ruler, 
ind to || lt tcillcr j s p|. iCC (j^jsjon :|S well. Then, near Hit: 
. . Aspic, one |jutls candle nod perfume makers who supply the 
‘ .^uc wiih jiomf of iii ceremonial requisites. As ;i center of 
,_-rang i|, v j s | )nJ dcred |>y Hie nnlversiiy which incliiflcs 

library Merchants of floe leathers, papers, am! elollis 
|'2JjP llc - niil, eriah for binding ihe hooks. This cenler of Pinery 
‘ JiLri !! ' t°9d« for clothing as well as fur I he mosque and its 
' ■ i' 1nL * *^ c n *crcfiants require a sheltered enclosure, a 
• * J r« W *’’ c ^ l:iu he locked. Consequently* (he qmii'ler foi 
; r ![«i^ CrS| h^tksmj-tlis.^ and mcuilsmiilis lies alongside, taking a 
Mcps wc aru }lt t,lc city gates, where we liutl Kaddle- 
7' 1 Ik,su ’ ,s travelers. Thus (lie cotupuiicul parts of 
^ rf, i } c ity arc located ns logically as the organs of 
11 i i |t: ’ r dimensions and distances fire also hugely 
?V :>1C ^ l} y ijie mathematics of pedestrian cireiilalioii. 
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Cimsiikying die city in this light we see that ther 

relationships between a city's parts, vital links which can 

mine iheir d/e, position, anti form. We also see that some parts 

arc healthier than others, that some maintain themselves, that 

some need constant housekeeping that some in disrepair Jlt j c \ 

emergency Ircalmcnt, that some need plastic surgery, anti that 

still others should lie amputated. When these relationships art 

changed, the whole system can lie thrown oh balance. One tpmrtci 

may then suffer, New quarters may come inlo being. Stsch ^ 

change may come wills a change hi circulation habits-—switelling. 

from foot to camel or from bus to car In a period of change tin 

vy hole system is constantly seeking a functional balance of parts 

In this chapter we shall approach our own cities in somewha 

die same fashion, recognising that the parts of our cities, unlikt , 

the relatively static Arab cities, exist in a state of nearly violet) ■ . 

physical change. We shall fry to understand the parts of our citie^ 

and foresee what forms they arc seeking to attain in the face o\ 

enti dynamic times, 
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HI 


Centers in (he Metropolis 




Schematic sketch of downtown Cincinnati Ohio , 
ht the foreground,, downtown skyscrapers, 
Heyond is a residenthi\<oninterrial fringe 
culminating in hills, upon which are loctiicd 
hospitals* fine houses, and schools. 


Downtown Is the center of the American city and heavy is it 
responsibility, Louis Kahn has written that “the center is lh 
cathedral of the city." It is its soul and brain. To fulfill this rol . 
the center must. also be the acropolis of the city, the physic: 
evidence and embodiment of all that is best. 

Downtown developed at the most strategic point in our dtie^ 
usually on a preordained street grid. At its best, downtown cor 
tained the highest concentration of services for the whole com 
niunity. Now we see this function diminishing and many virtue 
of our downtown lessening, This is very much a concern of urbn 
designers, for through the application of their techniques muc : 
can be done to retain the valuable facilities of downtown whi l ■ 
the areas around Lake on new forms. 

Change and development Is the key to understanding the down 
town’s role, for no downtown ever remained static in form u j 
function, but grew as the surrounding communities grew, as loo' 
as the means or access between the two were ample. Close aroun 
the downtown were complementary parts of the city—the can 
downtown was bordered by close-in residential areas, by mam 
factuiiug areas, and by a luuburfronl or railyard. Thus access w; 
to a fame decree by foot as well as horse and wai>on, As cltk • 
grew, the downtown thus found itself constrained and its possib ! 
directions for growth limited. Consequently, the growth of tl 
center was usually somewhat linear, in the direction of tfic city 
general growth away from haiboifront or riverside. As fashioi 
able areas of the city grew, ‘-uptown 1 ' developed as both a eor. 
piemenl and a competitor to downtown, the original center. A 
the city grew further and its needs increased, art olFshoot of bo 
uptown and downtown developed—"midtown/' a third form 
I lie center. 

At this stage of development, the degree of access cequm 
taxed heavily the form and appearance of the center. In order L 
this complex to operate, it had to support an inordinate amoig , 
of movement. The center's physique broke down and faile 
unless a remedy could be found in a new and more elTiciel; p N 
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t he early public transportation systems were such reined u i- k ■ 
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V1V built when people could llo t live wIDionl close 
■' {>■'■ 1 ^cess b' lke LC,lltl bin the population tlvprntletl on 
‘ if not for its livelihood, then for its services, public 
systems prior to the nnlomoliile- trolleys mill suh- 

^r'll'^eJ L ’' lics 10 l;ikc lk ' (r fllsl o iillU i lie Mihwsiy 

eic rmhei diustic remedies in (his silunlUut, hut they 

/L snving S r:lcc: lllc )' cot,kl kc buill untie i gum ml out 
P*l 1 Tlblip 1 ' 1 *' 1 * *' lkc 011 l ' ,L ’ physiognomy of the dly. t he 
|ir ,telia' of Wising the tracks above ground as elevated 
^" ,l : ^ us deslructivc or a street’s amenities us it was a 
k 3^i,\'cotnmm’c. Citeulalioti systems can have a constnrc- 
a deslt'oeltvc ell eel oti a sired or 011 .111 entire 
jtt 54 "J ! eity H depends on luw intelligently they are de- 
qt* 11 ' 1 1 with these overall concepts and conlirming down 
'i.i.rtJs as the design of passenger seating, 
n 1 v,i ‘ ,even with the best circulation and access systems, 
vim to be a limit to how big and all-encompassing an 
^ "'^nicr can be. The change in the traditional form of our 
|! -^ n!) IS not an American phenomenon alone. It is seen in 
turc administrative cities or the world's more advanced 
!fl .. 1 As the s'cc and age of a city increases, the center he- 
I sa j L -s of centers, The central functions become nucleated 
^ widespread- New York, for example, has several centers 
: “ r ( j ]: i„ ;l distinct downtown. So does Chicago, Los Angeles, 
and Si. Louis—all in varying degrees. Paris has a scries 
huh, omnected by spokes of central city services. London has 
j-squarter for law, its street for doctors, its section for the theater, 
;•< y L ';i for clothing, but overall it is a rough tweedy fabric of 
ibises rather than a clear-cut focus of them in the center. 

In i word, the services and functions of cities are spreading 
s. 7 .-.wiarh over die ever-widening metropolitan area, through 
•it use of 1 lie automobile together with other modes of modem 
rjauiii, Altogether lhe vehicles of modern , transportation have 
bright :i compelling new gcomc-Oy to urban patterns and to the 
^position and size of urban nuclei, To recognize the powerful 
ifte's at a new transit system and to use them at all, is one thing, 
to use them wisely* is another. If all modern means of circu- 
vtere hmuglu into use in all of our large and congested 
dliu. the major died could be one of spread and nuclcnlion— 
atonement and a new pattern of ''centers." But is would be a 
■fd i]u^;ion as u> how desirable that would actually be if carried 
!Q •lit uliinnile limit. Accessibilily to all of the nuclei and the 
mhnn ureas would be very high,, and there could not pos- 
,,n ) need lor it, The much maligned form of Los Angeles 
*Y^li model of 1 his possibility. Access is very high, compimi- 
^ ST V ’ j:v ^ ^ will be increased furlhcr by more freeways. These 
,'y^' llic ) are built, increase access and so spawn ever more 
:i nd urban centers. The cjuesiion is not one of the 
^ " JCLcss t much as it is the desirability of making such a 
Numeral ion in I he first place. In actuality (he most 
djjy'i; 1 . l>,uls ^ l i'S Angeles arc precisely 11 lose that arc jiliysi- 
un d disdnci—Santa Monica, Paeilie palisades, Hev- 
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nrretopmrni of the parts of river city * 


Original agriadtural and trade center. 


[.urn development «.v an industrial Center os I vcU. 


Present-day confusion of form. 


minimum physical nr functional differential Ion (Wrights Broad 
is ail example of this ns a design), to a highly cnncenirafct 
cenkr with spokes of peripheral use interspersed with spokes o 
open space ( 77 k Year 2000 Plan for Washington, D.C.) Onu of 
Lynch ’5 illustrative form arrangements was a blend of both, a 
pa item in which there were n number of foci which accented the 
geneial pattern of close-knit intermingled uses, I he foci v/crc 
functional and physical. Tims there might he a center of offices 
deinnrked ami visible from afar as a cluster of skyscrapers, or a 
focus might he a medical group or a university-hm-goveniment 

complex. 

I his seems to be the pattern we are developing most frequently. 
Mow well we attain it, for large cities as well as small ones, 
depends on our ability to recognize ihc urban groupings we have 
at present as valuable resources* and to see in the currents of 
change and development, phenomena which we can use to refine 
the form and arrangement of these groupings. 

In /he Future Metropolis we arc told that the center itself is 
likely to become more of nn administration center than a center 
of various services—that (lie breadth of its function is narrowing. 
Thus, shopping in tire center may increase m absolute terms only 
slightly while the increase in shopping in a metropolitan-wide 
area will increase both absolutely and proportionately. This sim¬ 
ply means that shopping and many auxiliary services once found 
only in the centra I city will follow population, leaving behind a 
central city of a new sort, with new and different possibilities. 

We arc also finding that there arc new possibilities for mixture 
and relationship in land uses and urban activities. For example, 
many modern industrial plants can be appropriately located in, 
or quite near, residential neighborhoods. A small plant which 
produces neither smoke nor noise, and which does nut generate 
large amounts of traffic* can be nicely landscaped and constitute 
a good neighbor, Good design in architecture and landscaping is 
largely responsible for making this possible. 

Further, it may he wise to encourage policies that induce the 
creation of new in-Lown residential areas. Many downtown fringe 
areas are quite appropriate for new residential groups. Ju fact, 
many of them have little potential for other uses. 

Policy at id Design 

The possibilities for reforming a center depend on many factors. 
The commonly accepted role of urban design Is that of arranging 
the building blocks of a city to form a street or square or a new 
quarter. Or the role of design may be to reform some of these 
parts with a few choice building blocks here and there The 
building blocks themselves const it tile the whole gamut of our 
urban technology. A new or hitherto unused mode of urban trans¬ 
port is an urban design "building block, 1 ' for it can bo employed 
as a prime reshaping device. Several related building blocks may 
have such inherent importance as to constitute together ;m actual 
technique of design, as we discussed in Ehe chapter on urban 
design principles. 
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1 a narrowly Irnilicd correcl.vc effori. II i. is , cc „ r ,^ 


, , vitl . , . 1V, “" him as 

( f , cr cllori lo Jia-cl the lorccs that arc m u lc rool t>r cilv 
* * Mil H> al policy—then Hie repair actions arc Jinnly and 




' ^Actually lliae is * c;,1c 01 tirban dcsi iT actions Him is aiipm- 


. . O mi U- 

w dillcicnl problems. If a street is in bad shape, it can he 


l {.paired according in a street design. If a downtown is in decline 
\ JU be icnaaliwd by a sound and ell,dent urban InirnpmttUkm 
[ ^urk which brings great numbers of people to tile wilier 
I wttioul congesting it and without demolishing iis supporting 
' iostilutions- I bit none o! these urban design actions make much 
^ Kfltc wiilmul the uliimaic role of urban design—regional policy 

{ orrciionai planning. 

f [n addressing the problems ol designing the city’s parts, it is 
L m\ to recognize the various levels at which urban design must 
: "pcrnie. It is also important to recognize that all of them must be 
b operation together. A man’s job and happiness derive from the 
vitality of his region, whether that be an industrial area of the 
country >u a pan of its farm bell, That same man needs a pleasant 
place for his children lo go to school, Altogether our urban pop¬ 
ulation needs centers of various soils to ptirsuy its broad interests, 
.o Lotus Malta's remark that “thc-celiter is the cathedral of the 
tilv we can add; “the su bee liters arc the parish churches.” The 
centers ol the city arc among the prime parts in need of design. 


■ 

f Braifmug with a Grit I L-jyoui: Sireeb; and Blocks 

The physique of most American cities is dominated by tun 
pNaminaiu use ol gridiron layouts. As useful ns this was in 
kmd ln t | ]C car |y d a y Sj L ] lc g r i L | j s a mixed blessing 
^8°- Oitr extensive use of the grid places certain 
j )Jt ^ 0 . n vl!r iaiion» possible in urban design. But these limits 

'liatt '■ life with which many of us must reckon and, in 

l we can work with ample latitude, The grid is a 

j ^ ^ sllcct ami square. 

I ^ cua ! | l ^ >r ° Uc ' 1 problems of designing the parts of cities 
1 ;r ' n ;B ^ street. The slrcel, perhaps more than any 

content of urban design, lias two powerlul elleels: it 
j” Siiictj 0r| L ' Ce -'* r:i l- enclaves or it can support or undermine the 
jj: -M ^ ^ Particular enclave—it can he helpful or inimical to 
pibiii fj [ Servcs * T’liu street is one of the most vital laelors of 
:'-.W-.tiit f lr ^ die city what the wheel is Lo machinery. Oik 
ur ban design in the central city, regaidles* ol 
^ .‘^nsfon^QLiDn it encounters, is Lo assuie that die 
fjp. Slr ^^ 's appropriate* Consider the shopping sheet in 
al The cities, 
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r 4 AfrHW/ivfv dAvozc/r/Yi/ p/*m jjifiy pox.\e.w more 
imierh rfrriifurmrui ami visual clarity tl\tu\ 
pure phn yo'urrfrv. Coherent Variety jj f ; pnulnct 
of phtn t not elevation. 



irtmh £UVl w * ,Sc ^ ‘ s tl1[> wide precludes vital vistral and 

is inii 1 U ' 1 ^ ^ n1 * 1 uf the street Biniiiltnncously; it 

^viMi r k !' 1 s EiM|tpi: ts because Ihcy cannot mahdam full contact 
r , , l lo |^ n M both sides «r tile siiCtrl, ImnidlH- having ;r 50- 

vers^r V'V 1 tk ’ [mrtmcm «r even a IV foot atetm Con- 

..l )' 1 ^ 'yj’piiip diminishes in the city, thh may have its 

I ,l1 ' Wfewy lur m\imi cities in (tint there will toe 

,h ' U * l,| h | i^Lr^tiVi" oflteeit* This miJJgfcftft tlint ttlE sfttru- 

„ujL l' 1 . 1 Jwwril w|[| be largely Fur nil ire ^.vnr ker i = ( a vyhbo 
i r * * ' v lm|i EJ1i;k li lun Wglt* Along, wtifi the *\wm they will 
, n i f ls 4411 4-iiit^ cockhill lounges, iirul the many nuukg ihcv* 
! Kn l^ " Kt ; nr (bar working day. 

. |uilit ^ n| w dial an increase in administrative uflk’ci 

M w j ( i % i, 'V' IiuKhK<liE nned for prestigious olliec buildings, The 
t annuin downtown si reel may he an ideally urban sljtc, 

]i!ili r I1Ct ?v? , !MUl a,l0 K ut,l cr appropriate selling for line office 

. ^ 11 h Mrecis of such size, however, will remain n need 

l l ^ ^ 'unkTpari, I lie narrow and more intimate scale of a 
noo , Mi col. Without that, (he prislinc glamour of the grand 
oJliec sired may be too overbearing, 

Thus urban design Tor the central city could start will] an 
eva n*ilion ol stieets according to their widths and positions, and 
lhaL :m Could lie gained of where dilrerent center city 
develop meats might lake place appropriate in the physical dimen¬ 
sions ol Live sheets. The recent plan for improving downtown 
San Francisco recognizes the physical characteristics of streets 
and their effects on shopping. That plan proposes a number oi 
collections to the lorm of streets, where the forms now are inap¬ 
propriate to the uses the streets support, as well as improvements 
for better interrelations between streets and functional enclaves. 

A key issue in regard to a street is the sidewalk and its treat¬ 
ment. A sidewalk^ like a street, can be too narrow as well as too 
wide. It can be loo open as well ns loo closed* ft can be well 
landscaped or poorly landscaped. Too wide a sidewalk can be 
diJIicuU lo m id main and dillicuH to shade. It lias more potential, 
however, Elian one which is too narrow, for that precludes the 
possibilities lor shading by tree or canopy, or the development of 
sidewalk displays, calcs, kiosks, or simply a place to sic down, 
One good tree in an urban scene can be more el Ice Live visually 
iban several sickly trees. Small potted trees seen against the virile 
facades of great corporation buildings or banks may seem puny 
and point less. 

Orientation is another key consideration of the street. A north* 
south street receives greater variety at light and shadow effects 
during a sunny day than an oast-west street. Che simnv side of an 
easi-west street can lie overbearingly hot during the summer, and 
attempts to shade a city street, particularly a busy shopping street, 
are not easy. Noi are the chilling elTeets of (he blasts of winter 
wind easy lo alleviate, A possible area of research and expert- 
men tali on is the study of devices which could block chitling winter 
winds on city siieels, and other devices perhaps building shape 
and nnangemciit- which could induce and magnify cooling sum¬ 
mer breezes. 

One of the major coutrihuiions lo urban design might he the 
development of a department of the city which will lend to die 
diyA sheets us well as our park departments lend to our urban 
greeuciy. We need a clearer understanding of ail our cities' open 
spaces, ranging from the traditional park down to the sidewalk. 
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fT; : ^ program ct > u,d rCiul1 frnm ™ relive liaison be¬ 
lt;* sccii.m of ;, city planning staff and the local 

’^V , (icparimcnl, in frequent consultation with | oc; ,| 

^„r dilcwalk i;. on urban space which complements 
^•ts * ,-,|i:ilng privalc land. The sidewalk is the free space 
^ f fo.iilway is the [fee space for cars. r | he sidewalk 
^ e*f if r for penpkv 11 is ,llL ’ tcsli,1 P P l!,Cc - *1'C moving place, 
' ,i lL . in si cnnlrusling relief from the o|1ice or shun 

ifoc*.. . 

" (Step' 


■,iM'- 1 of n hilinnng- 

■' 1 ,-itrr j on [he many scnsanons we experience 
( ] ( i on ihe si isatinns of driving, 

'* K ,' i^giniiiiu's l, l o viable urhan street design jnogr.im, 
■' ilu p L i;il I he design »r street lighting In the past forty 
1 [ 11M) inaieil by sired lighting for the automobile. 

^’^m'.ntifoviurcrs’ catalogs of street lighting contain 
£ if i,ps ' lighting for pedestrians. II only 10 per cent 

Il>f '' [|V | IIIV s were designed for pedestrians at walking 
,tih* in could be solved. We criticize not the attention 

yj.f" j l)r cars; we criticize an oversight in the 

^ *- ., li rti\ .i,'r'lil(kt\l llirn rti:i[ ill.- nlil 


, ,vs! 


e criticize tin oversight in the 
hie waiU'i. It is no accident, then, that the old 
|, ’ | l . j^ctrilieil or with its original wick system, is 
voenv 1' '* settied for the pedestrian. 

1,1 jj. ,|, 0 | cn gih of a block as it relates to street 
^r'witv block call be loo long or too shorL- 
l. iimiir 1 relief and lateral nee 

r 


, o .. loo lung 

dnlbmic"'relief and lateral access, and too short to 
■r“‘ i.,t development. Il is worth noting here the practice 
’* SU t'u umpeans in referring to the '‘street’’ or the “avenue ’ 

* 1 , _ i r, ,u rt flrci nv/f'niirt’M while 


i i; (im n C ;i[is in tel erring lo tnc suxui ui nib — 
drect and turn left at the first avenue”) while 
rdcr l0 the "block.” (“go down the block and turn left 
We have yet to capture the full potential of our 


Ju rk is a basic module of urban pattern. Its geometry is 

: 1 -;: or i° rm - «■=«*» ' 0 f"z 

:u!ty where urban accent is accord. -v “ ' UJ -b;,n 

(bill in accent unless a block can be left tin u 
or plaza. Even then it has limitations. 

Jll open block surrounded by broad streets s * v _ 
ValU^h i, may be a welcome change ol 1^- A ]; \ Q 
iblock, landscaped as an urban park, may i nt | c cd, 

r 'lining]11he coordinated design of bordemig ac. ( 

Ac unlikely that bordering facades can ^^^‘ rdcr „ 
WJ always an urban park block is cut o r< j 0 f 

ildinp by - -- - 1 ' ~’ t,c ™ s arC 11 SLf 


Wj ;ilv.iiys mi urban park LjJock is 1rc i c h a 

by a roadway. Block pauenis arc - » 

3. islands, and their sizes and particular shapes I 
linuimiom on Ihe design of building^ ^ ^ ^ [rug. 


impose 

tlje design of buildings. 1() Ull gc 

... it is possible to overcome these Inm ■ w hen 

•*mseveral blocks can be treated simul.aneoiiMy 

^ can be treated as a whole. ( coni posilion 

nil pnf blocks can be designed so ;is °^, /( ,, slr j iin circnla- 

time oivno mirkir 
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blocks is (rented as a whole, sir^ls can be bridged with build- 
mgs which link neighboring blocks, afford easy pedestrian [>as- 
and give closure lo die open street vteia. 

A comprehensive study of an area's circulation may reveal 
possibilities for closing a street for traffic entirely or for restricting 
its use lo local service circulation alone. In such cases small pla/.as 
can be developed in the street itself, perhaps demarked by a dense 
closure of trees and shrubs. Such a possibility would do much to 
give needed focus lo a church, post office, school, or community 
center. 

I he traffic patterns around outlying urban centers may offer 
several possibilities for rerouting through iraflic. The shopping 
center can then function more as a stopping place for traffic. 

Where a shopping center covers several blocks, the interior streets 
can act as feeders lo many small parking lots alongside the shops. 

Such an arrangement, though seemingly chaotic, may in fact be 
more functional than the rigid arrangement of ringing a shopping 
center with a broad belt of parking. The intermixing layout is 
more flexible and the whole center more intimate in character, 

Ideally, the parking should be handled as pockets—some around 
the periphery and some penetrating closer to the center. A net¬ 
work of pedestrian pathways could serve the whole complex. 

The standard block pattern can be articulated by developing 
visibly evident and functional enclaves within it- These enclaves 
need carefully coordinated circulation patterns which exclude 
through traffic, but which receive and store incoming traffic. The 
enclaves must be designed to work for the pedestrian and must 

enable him to move about readily. 

Enclaves can be joined to each other by pedestrian pathways. 

Enclaves should be linked and even blended with other comply 
mentary enclave*. For example, housing can border popping 
area. A lii>In manufacturing area or an entertainment area 
blended into a commercial area. Enclaves, so blended, add up to 

XrSirL or . «*. F.r.0*-,. ^ ™“ 

t0 a physical conclusion. They must end at a natural boun 

thry such as a hill or stream. Where no prominent 

do most parts of Manta , ^ Loi Angeles, or Haul- .. , ; 

arc few such possibili ic. ' ’ ,f sc; p c conditioned by a 

ton. The problem is ^ y ‘ ; relief, and. ultimately, its \ 

rectangular pattern winch needs accent, 

own termination. 

The Center’s Hosiers of Activity 

ii-ilbinu downtown must address it as a whole, ( 
Programs lor rcviUili • t . a key section, Downtowns are 

alilmugh action inay eoiUL^*^ acl | v ity clusters finked to each 

K fy driers'can take a variety of forms in the ex.stmg . ■ 

other. 1 (TL ■_ ?i 

downtown proper. „ j ccls -> n rc built to replace worn- , 

IJcctn.se most downt l J ^ aro gclK rally peripheral |, 

out sections of » lU,Lks Even so they alter the core con- • 

t0 the downtowns actual core. 
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P' 4rt hW. One form which a downtown . . ■ 
p;^ 1 ' n anchor, actually more of i r t c:,! 

,;«>)«« ■" Huston arc *. 

I 1 ' 1 ) 1 liuh nf I hi' pi lu i r 


1,11 Wiutvc i\ 

-;. .- -n^iurs. \ u r 4 ^ nn ' Two 

i tt y t-ui. ..f the d ly , win r,„ n ,, <•«»«,. 

; > lS . irfCS [ the general movement nwnv f,„m n fle,IVl, y wltfcli 
J, !?! prudential Center, a mile o r (Wo * <>W center, 

uf Boston's cemer, a boom C r:i«» 7 1u,rk ll ^ wlmi 


!.r ;. n in •' a bootticrimci T ' 1 culmi- 

"Lt Hit cc« ,ril1 ri>mnwn ;ln( l f >l| l>lie Onuiens 1 SW: ' Ml ,,L ' n,!i "l’ 

* 1 iilu’f equally valid form is i| U: . v . . 

wiiipr. Such an examine k ... ,, .. Ik ’ tx,c nds 


Aiioi'm i. . .. ^ nc project wlih-t, , , 

center- Such an example is Hartford's r , * c,uls tllc 

?2 nil tl« main Mioiipm, s1rccl , ( J "a,a. 


5,’oil ll« «»'" slmin'li'K 'sired UJMrd''l'lK r,'""r"" 

■I, anoiher form is Hie center city proied ■„ * s M,1,cr - 

> «■»«? : 7; u,„, , ,,c iiV^XL'r 

.d. " .'»«'« Oiorlc, Ccnlcr. I, » t' 

^ccn IJallimorc s shopping area and its oIRcc area 

projecs. in Ihcir varkim *la 8 „ „( c l)m| ,| c , io , 


^umieuon. have 

.W*' s " c '' '"'""■'”’8 qncsti™ „f , ksi ' 

ihty l»« too, ’ ,c rc S'" re ‘t '''Siting- One major i, ‘ 

t iif rhr i nL'ik'slnnn jutimh: in i !*,*.,» . . * 

\k 


■ . ’ , o “ tnjPMinn is t ]ip 

"K pedes,nan arena lire* projeed. |„ *,„« pr „ jccl , 

,,. "' " s ' n,d " ,< ’™. 1 f<,r "> ™ » corridor, does ,,,„ ' 

InsKiul die whole project is treated as a block whose interior is 
a to*? 01 pedestrian movement. With such an arrangement 
il is pjrticularly important to clicet a strong connection to ndgh- 
boring pedestrian streets. 1 his arrangement gives rise to the 
serious question of liveliness in an area where autos are excluded 
. entirely- It may he belter to have auto streets visible, if not 
actually penetrating the central open spaces of a project, rather 
than to exclude them entirely. Autos and people in (he city can 
exist side-by-side in harmony when they do not conflict with each 
Oliver> movements. 

A particularly vexing problem may be [he edge of such a 
muKMxT project, the difficulty being that an apparent edge is 
all ux 1 ! much :m interruption between project and bordering area* 
A strung edge may be desirable since it marks out the new project 
and gives an opportunity for emphasis. Still, the interruption of 
(lie rlivllim in the urban fabric can be loo harsh. A remedy may 
lie iu a .simple expedient—drawing the project boundaries not 
tough streets Inn through bordering blocks, This, in fact, is 
whai the project does in its interior, if it is of any size: it bridges 
: Sirciis and transforms I heir demarcating tjuality into a conjoining 
tpiiil). Hie same can be done across streets which deniark nkl 
from new, by simply including ;t substantial portion ol the area 
Q sera** live street 

^ briber problem lies in (he visible vitality ol the project 
t; JyVho can say that Penn Center or Constitution Plaza are not 
I'■•.intense, confronted with die facts of llicir worker populations; 
.Act Imw armaivni thi^ dm! mi five course of the day/ Pei Imps 

i 5 ii greater diversity of use 
■* shops of jess polished 

i- —-t 

tlegrees 
iislil- 

ijr-v, iintls _ ScUU>m <]() , h(i y move. I tie rciistwut *. :1i|i!l 

jjt solidity of Hie construction of brink mid Itminciiil bmMi 

ll «.prcsligc :uul enduring imporlancc w,licl ' rvS ‘ ll,s "" 
^fly cM:ib|i s] , cd locale of quality. Wall Street dcvdi>|>«l as 
business center of the original port of hf c ' ,v ' 1,1 ' 


:^|v ,M,|V apparent is this during 

^wc have lo liixil a way to aetiievu an eve 

f' j -'..fn rurr l - . 


:ta our projects, perlmps including some shops of less po 
l ™?" : 11 ^licaicsscn. a movie flicater, perhaps a livc-aiul-le 
; I lie dusters of the changing ccniral city liavc varying dr 
^gsimugih and permanence. Perhaps the most solid arc the 

districts. Seldom do they move. ‘Hie reasons I'm tins iiie 

. toi! .j t < - . » i i_ —i Lancia I btiildittg^ 
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Bfvclupnirnt of the central parts of a 
»ic ’Impofiiun region. 


2 limiting expansion. 
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s and B° sL011 ' 

llsc Imnndal area of San Francisco, Me 1 * fJr Ct * center. ^ 

Suds pmmncrii hubs are important anchors surv cy r Finsfl" 

ukniifknlinn h a major aspect oT an tub an 1 ^ ^ring? U P 

ci;il areas arc generally masculine in character, . cr 

anolher aspect of I be various parts of cil'^ r harder, as 

l ine shopping ureas are generally feminine• l| i‘ j n g areas 

wiinev . .1 Ity (In theme of window di .pdy'-- ' v ‘ ; • 1 t)c?> ( t 

lose llieii fine quality, Vlicy lone, tew. tliene j, raC cful Jll 

may tun he Ion absurd to think of more on • - - r|1 _ 

hunts wlien we undertake designs for the impi j 

oul downtown areas—htrrns and dctn.K more JlfC 

iilensiiii' in women. Similarly, there arc are.is n - > i lt> , c 

masculine in lone, such as financial and government 
haberdasheries, barber shops, and bars arc keyio to ( ' ll ' r ' ( . 

Ihc various clusters of the central city may n °i on j '• ^ 
own gender, they can induce gender in their Minnum mg', 
tieularly in the channels <d linkage which connect them <> > 

clusters of hubs. In Boston, for example, there is •* l ' lrL c 1 " ', 

between the Slate Street lin uncial area and North Station, a ' K 
commuter rail terminal. Many of the men who -son. m _ L J 
Street come from Boston’s North Shore, and they corn- -t 

,miters, The distance between North Station and State Street is . a 
brisk liricen-minute walk, a walk which attracts men u 
courages women. The result is that the path between the sU ^ 
and the linaneial area is masculine in tone. Along it arefounu 
hardware stores, men’s bars and cocktail lounge.^, oys «-r r-s 
umratus, used-book stores—all dements in « mans urban work-. 

It may not be a useless exercise of design imagination to • !I -. 
of the generator-feeder relationship or shopping areas tn simi.a; 
terms, but slanted toward women, The experience of the worn a r 
shopper who braves a car trip downtown, parks, and heaos tu: 
the shopping streets may be formidable. Often tf is enough t< 
discourage her entirely. Here is an area of generic urban design 
the design and treatment of all the things she sees and expert ; 
enccs so that she is put at case, so ilial she feds assured and no 
threatened in driving, so that Iter heels will not be lodged ii 
gratings, so that she docs not have to encounter the gray king ■ 
so common to our downtowns. It is a matter of designing th 

cxpressway-aitery-parking-walking-shopping sequence lor her. 

The objectives of urban design in the central City can be simp! 
staled; it must be made easy to get to by all means of transport.- 
lion; it most be made so attractive and must have so many delight ' 
that it is worth going to; and it must be arranged so as to be cor 
timuwsly alive with humming vitality. In the central city diesd j 
objectives are complicated by the remains of places which are ikv 
so palatable visually and are difficult to remove. Peripheral hid , ; 
may thrive amidst sprawling chaos. Both kinds of hubs can L 
remedied. 

The centra! city contains many institutional clusters, partiev. 
lady hospital and university groups. Two courses of design aclic; , 
can be taken for them, one having to do with their needs b 
growth and expansion, one having to do with their relation to it 
center I'ily proper. Most of these institutions need more space l 
iSic growth of their plant, for parking mid for nearby residency 
The prevalent decay a mu ml institutions is providing more ai 
more lush gmtmd for their expansion and, if wisely planned, c; 
died new continuities with nearby hubs, 1 he American colic 
campus, lor example, furnishes us with a design device that \var - ■ 
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we liiivo discussed the purls uf [he diy which cun be 
whole or in purl, but cxieivsivdy enough Ln give diem 
uni. rely new visage. We liuve also ccmccturalcd on I lie 
i\ of Lhe city, tiefore we go out lo llie city's new edges, 
£) lei as imagine l hut all of the rebuild able pans were 
\is imagine we had reconstructed our dowulown, our 


ihe series or linked spaces, This snim. a ■ 

■.«*%'«* *»"»' Jcsi 6" I' 11 '"""* f« IropM •* * 

h , r major type of cluster in the central citv L u 
■■ V ’l wl,ich Wl ' °' 1 " t lli «ww in the ncxtklrmrn 

l« hcre - S «niM *1 to say that''! 

* liveliness liylhc _«»!,.I city Ik pepfc ^ l «!» 

SC bv. die ' 


n* «*» "«■ -» by. Or! ,„:, rc vi,„ "L „ llw 

- rt *cUw‘ 


ilKOIIU |W p; ,c ; n,i, fV t,f wl "™ work in the centra. 
tv If -mostly remodeled, tins housing con serve the y Ulmr 

• k . who come to tltt City to live ami work. This is no simtli 


. r ll1vil "'' V l ;’ OUr d, J ««?* should induce us n, p.el" 

vdl|ei a dose around our central cities, 1 1 

^U’" lK there- is a case for preserving and stnbilfciu,. , hl! 

„>.. h 7 ,fl S ‘I 1 ll *. C T. ,h . e W( y '««•« eve must pru- 

U M< t' u|t!u ’ r lKv; '- V ’ ll * m Uul ol Ili wslng serves well the 
1,1 .. 

f*y 

hmonl »f population. It may he that we can accompli*], this 
h i,in iiul.ivet approach, namely, the removal of unrelated through 
tpilic wlntfh deteriorates old neighborhoods near the central city. 

Discus'' 1 *’ 11 ol the various clusters of the central city must 
include lb* government center. Almost every city lias some sort 
^governmental area, il only Hie modest hut stately courthouse 
spur- (iovermre.il centers at :my scale have two requirements: 
(heir tonus must register as symbols of government function; they 
must he located and arranged so as to be part of their environs. 
The first of these requirements is easier to fulfill than the second' 
By rallwr elementary arrangement, a space can first be created 
by the buildings themselves or, in the case of the courthouse 
square, a space provided for a single building in the center, to be 
sren as a showpiece. Physical continuity with the city can be 
achieved through an extension of the central space as a series of 
out reaching links and through careful blending of the form and 
character or the new buildings with the texture of the old, 
lainetiunal continuity with nearby parts ‘can be achieved by 
introducing uses other than governmental into the government 
duster, Law firms, real estate offices, a theater, perhaps a public 
library—any use which complements the function of government 
or is related both to government anil business—can enliven the 
r, duster, 

!n ll * l ail design, the arrangement anil location of particular 
jt; Ulil:s ■ l ' tc voi y location of building entrances, can spell success fur 
P ! ' ,e "t a government center. For example, the courthouse 
|ji entrances can be located so that the daily parade of guarded 
JLmss t ' lc sl l Li:irc 10 a restaurant can be a subtle symbol. 
g-.| 1 °""’ mi *-‘d arrival and departure of official cars, the path of 
H ^yers and ollieiaK between their olbces, the comers where the 
S t)csR CIS OI ' — ;| " w ’" lake dieir positions from the 

r diKl' 0 la:l|nKUl d* c milm elements of the government 
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center-city colleges and hospitals, our government «nicrs. our 
new intown apartments, I[ we were to go a tuft > n A K wc 
^ehI survey the res tilts, we might experience some dismay. 3 . 

wnnhl see tlmt a large portion of the center city Jr k 

tine hanged. 

We would see I hat the entire city emit!til lie rebuilt in ^ ^ 
we have ;i limited capacity to rebuild which can alTccl ocvly ■* P ?r 
lion rtf Hie city during each stave of its lilc We would mXt 1,1 
short, (hat the gray areas of the city are extensive. I he r ra) 
areas are also aieas of concern for urban design, although t icy 
cannot lie iransfnnncd as dramatically as sortie other of i u 
dusters in the city, 'I he possibilities of the gray areas arc more ^ 
elusive and more Intent, 

The gray areas of the city arc its older parts, die places where 
you go lo have a rubber stamp made, where printers locale, wh^rc 
olliee supplies and fund lure arc sold. where wholesale dotrib'.i' 
tors do business, where cars are repaired, old sowing machines 
rebuilt, pictures framed, where city-bound hillbillies find tlieir Iusl ^ 
urban dwellings, where rugs are gleaned, where restaurant linen 
is washed, whore mutllers are replaced, and office equipment ■ •. 
repaired, the gray areas are not quite shims — they are the v ' mc ~ 
quarters of the city, the place where small businesses may begin 
and, often, where major ones thrive. They are not glamorous 
ureas, but they may be very much alive, if not with color tlien at 
least with people living and working, the gray areas of the ci v 
are :l ueccssily. 

I-or urban design, Hits fact of urban life should not come as a 
disappointment but as a realization to be reckoned with. Whzt 
can urban design do for the gray areas? 

For one thing we must start by seeing how well they actually ■ - 
operate. If may be that a gray area is definitely going downhill 
In that ease we should regard its land as a new resource for the _ 
near future. More likely it is threatened by problems of circula- 
don. In that ease we should attend to our bailie planning. it may 
be that there are pockets of leftover housing in a gray area which 
are unhealthy and whose occupants should really be relocated. 

Perhaps the real defect of the gray zone is Unit we see loo much 
0 f it. We pass by large extents of it on our new elevated auto 
expressways as we soar above the streets toward the center city. 

We pass through much of it as we proceed along our center ul\ > j 
major arteries. We see it as we approach the center m the morning- *, 
on the way lo work and in the evening on our way home. Us loo | , 
frequent skill taxes our patience. I he answer may he in upphea-4 . 
lion of theatrics lo the urban scene. If the gray area is too fre- ' 
quently visible, too depressing because it is too much in our, 
presence, pci Imps we can arrange our major routes Lo avoid it, lo., c 
bypass it. lo give us views of the parts ol the city \vc hold in ' 
higher esteem In the Renaissance, architects were able to recast - 
the service elements of buildings into what appeared to be blank . 
walls which could form entrance courts or the walls bordering i 
long passage, Could we not do this on the larger scale of the city" 
Cotdd y*e not conceal, or at least play down, that which distort: - ' 
the i unite of our central city's better sell - 1 

*c 

.. 

1 ln> Pi vM-i viilimi u( Hillin' Old City 

R4' 

'UtL- inihlLiiHlin^ quality of our cities is iltc rapidity with whiel 
they I’luuiL'i*. Mow tlilTemU they arc I'mm ten years ntjo. twcnlS 

' ' m I 
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y;Cunicinporary structures, 

IlCrc several positive approaches to preservation. We 
Kitu'()ii;i| Trust for Historic l*reservation. A major "'tea- 

AlA focuses on picserViitioii tlirmigli lliu Ctmiii'Hice mi 


/>/i kevvifle, u restored Cohutud eoninwnity 
tietlf tttrfiitntVT, A til, 






yi sp :iii, ' llL ' most pronoonced change in the mode* of 
ih-ii lhc m,llJ U; " cvcr wa Such is i| )e C a„. 
illicit <» m tlllcs cx,sl ' ‘ Jtimc fccl m lllt: rapUiity of (hi-; 
’■'jjjnC 11 11 r . cxallli’K ejtcttcmciit, it good fortune lo lie living in *<, 
■ t jiSfJ c , ncrioJ. Yet change is not always good. Will, change 
W ' lh d ' :m S L ’ C(lni ^ I he ilesiniciiun of the 


fifty y c:irs 11>C h,slor > tjf ° l,r citic,i spans, and will 


re" 

insti 


miiitns ol iltc city. Change is item tin pan, ml |,y the 


M, (|| nwnv "l the I anil mm its of progress which we have 
^“falnng the >ur..cy through lime. On this problem rests 


ft 

tut 


id 
<vc w" 


fill 


historic preservation. 

ti <1 accomplish only a limited amount in the re-creation 
r " jh ".. (Hen it cspecitilly behooves os to replace only those 


f ,I K . city which arc entirely worn out ami, parlieulm|y, 


• p 1fls urtserve the remnants of the past which arc of special 
U) hi,,),.water marks in the cllorts of the pasf. This applies 

of the city 


■ ****' ,T m iinliviilnal hull clings hot to whole sectors 
1fil !' ;, flV irum a period of exceptional quality, 

^Wliick I lorsbrngli, in Pittsburgh Perceived, stated the ease 

( vhiilly. tlorshrngh points out that there is ‘Trough of 

nH v.r.f Hu the works of the past, an interval of lime to the 
|t ( a [gliding oi city area in which tts existence is under 
l ^ a[CS | Generally this period extends from I hi rly years In 

■ f hundred years after a building or sector is creeled, II is m lids 
^ ( ilI thd Nie ^‘oiiomic value of a building may warrant its 
’ |., ccm . + ul and in which our tastes may disdain Ihc forms of 
the recent Iv passed period, Perhaps the interval of ihc '"trough 
af JisrcsiauP is shortening. With a more mature understanding of 
ourselves comes a more thoughtful appreciation of our yesterdays. 

The preservation of historic buildings is but one example of the 
alien linn uc must give In the form of our cities as collections of 
bits of historical development. Through programs for recognizing 
outstanding historical buildings we can begin to detect what is 
good. Somewhat more challenging is the task of acknowledging 
buildings and whole areas which, 'while not masterpieces, are 
respectable ^mdcposLs from our recent journey, 

[ Gin cities are a rather heterogeneous fabric, even the newer 
I cities have built rashly. Our urban fabric is quite a crazy-quilt, 
a kind of nmiobjeelive painting on an urban scale, 1 hat is really 
an advantage, simply because it expresses us so candidly. From 
a very practical standpoint, the recognition of what we lake as 
the ordinary may open many doors of possibility lor us in the 
Improvement of our cities. It is one thing lo know the outstanding 
; works of I lie past, the masterpieces of past eras, It is another 
pjhmg to recognize the various examples of *'p»p architecture" on 
frfc area-wide scale which line the Now of urban life from past 
ijinips through to the present. 

d »s siguilicanl that we increasingly find in the renderings at> 
^ .^^P^nying urban design proposals and plans, the cardul indu- 
fi itm of a Grecian bank, a Romanesque house, a Victorian Gothic 
j^ilircl). Such buildings possess a wealth of sculptural ilciail and 
:^Wllishmeiu that is nearly impossible to oh lain today. Such 
^'chness in buildings. where found, is sure lo increase in visual 
^ajuc and in nur esteem as we multiply the number of our more 


Snitfh [Union. Af/m, A rrddenihd immunity 
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A Mixture of trait's between fins- apartment towers 
/uni old row homes hi Foggy Bottom \Vashmgton- 
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tni ^ IhnUlIngs. Ihme are minurnus local societies that lend well 
Hull own historic ilclur.H. Necessarily a lull discussion of these 
programs cmmnL lie bicludrtl here, Yet there is a guiding prbi- 
d l^ width is q n 1 1 e helpful. 

In jiemniil, we should avoid compromises (nr proposals) which 
stl1 ^'ly licitI vcm rcquit-emeuEs fur modern Hviog nor for historic 
aullienlidly, this menus that we must find valid modern uses for 
i'ld buildings and ureas, :llhI that we should restore them in ways 
ihni expu'ss ilu 1 best of their two worlds I lie past and die 
present Ai teas! we can do this for I lie ntmnmsicrpicccs, the 
masterpieces cun exist in fhcil own right often solely M museum 
pieces, liven in those the touch of life through contemporary u>c 
and habitation under limn; the merits which we desire to preserve. 

ticoigvlnwn in Washington, [).C\, or Ik 1 aeon Hill hi Huston 
wmdd he desti nyed if they were not lived in as areas of line town 
houses. Old Mystic Seaport in Connecticut would be less con¬ 
vincing if modern yachts could not dock at its wharves Indeed, 
it is when I lie touches of excessive preciousness dominate that 
old historic quarters begin In lose their meaning to us. 

Thus it is that the old historic buildings around Independence 
Hull in Idiilndclphiu, now cleaned and repaired, seem somewhat 
lifeless since they have been Treed" of their surrounding squalor. 

No one would expect that their surroundings should have remained 
slums, but we well may ask if a new living neighborhood of build¬ 
ings of sympathetic scale and feeling should not have been built 
to replace the one destroyed. Fortunately, lime is with us here. 
Some future gene rations may he able to do that and perhaps we 
should leave the task to the future, when our skills and under¬ 
standing of these matters and our case in dealing with them have 
ripened, 

Our brief discussion of hisloric preservation must touch on one 
other area; the old market sections of the older cities. Hasten, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New Orleans, and many smaller cities have 
such old urban kitchens. Many have long outgrown iheir loca¬ 
tions, The possibility of maintaining their former rule as provi- 
sioners for the wltoir city is out of the question. Vet these old 
areas have leal fascination and color—and perhaps a new role. 
Most of their operations have moved away to modem new ter¬ 
minals, conveniently located at, the outskirts ol the cities along 
expressway and railroad lines. Many of the provision? rs remain 
and thrive—where they still serve a purpose. They supply in-town 
residents in those cities which have been able to maintain a con¬ 
tinuous in-town population and which have a large number of 
in-town institutions and restaurants to provide for. Such is the 
case of Itoslon’s old market area. Around these old markets \vc 
frequently hnd some of the best restaurants, often "holes in the 
wall,” 

rive remedy for their preservation is real use—not artificial or 
quaint imhalitm of function. They must have an appreciative 
population to serve, a clientele nurtured through the years who 
insist on the quality of genuineness. Tourists who delight in visit¬ 
ing these old inmkcts are an asset, hut not without, harm. For old 
lestiunants and market areas l.lml come to depend on tourists may 
relax (hen quality, The basis of the old town house's or market's 
survival is the same—authenticity of use, 
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# n . ( K.bil' lnt,on 10 lr!insl0rmn,U>n mt « " cluster ,f f l( „ rtini 
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Lrmvg io f'V spciors optsuk- ihp old tenter, IndwU »w u.hI 

Si*. > lt0 «^® W l ‘ m,ls * Ml ’"y or itioe , 1EW Vm 

hi reality- eon gran is m new forms fmn, th, nkl miln , \ V1 , ;I1 
’ ll|C j hi pi leal inns ot uilmn ilestgn foj Lhem? 

J \Viili Mime Uisnuiy we sec thal I lie l unctinns formerly takini! 
nliK'c as cluster aeiiviiio in I he okl center dly m it> . no , | lm , ■, 
Lopriatc io regroup as they migrate. Tims m B okl newspaper 
'' jupcrses into a senes ol unrelated modern pkmls, foimiiw 
‘coinmmiily" along their expressway loealions. Mend¬ 
's nHires, once conjoined in recognizable (|uiuiers of ihc 
jiiv. sock rural pastures and become individual cslaies in ihc 
suburban I and sea pc. Warehouses, once Inca Led alongside rail 
[fciglii lines, join in the outgoing procession. 

One major form which Ims resulted is the industrial park. Moth 
the buildings which seek isolated sites or those that seek com 
atimiiv i" intUisitri:il parks follow a very old patlern: they line 
expressways as individual pieces or as groups in a new giant 
scale nr geometry, Now they are seen as wc speed by diem at 
sixty or more miles an hour, where in former days we walked by 
them Of!en, however, they are designed as if we were walking 
by them. Front entrances facing a highway, designed as if for 
pcilL'OnnriN, emphasize lhe shortcoming of their design in failing 
lo recognize u now scale of moving and seeing. 

Thu choice of sites for these new buildings is little subject to 
the will oi urban design, yet the decisions of architectural form 
for these sites is controllable. Architects^have the fid! responsibility 
of dining new plants as appropriate components of the new 
vjtor. both where tliur buildings "arc conceived as [one entities and 
where they can lie clustered, as in an industrial park. Perhaps we 
have keen overly hesitant in suggesting more verticnlity in their 
forms. We may be Loo much the captive of horizontal function; 
some vertical function could be equally if not more functionally 
.appropriate, and give greater visual richness lo Line highway. 

^ typical plant requires a large amount of horizontal space for 
and production flow lines, buL it also requires "from 
area for executive and clerical operations, These elements 
be housed in a tower form, and in an industrial park several 
^oiild be clustered in a clear and powerful design relation- 
^ short, the industrial park and the individual plant could 
clearly slate their presence in the landscape and so add more 
accent to it. 
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characteristics of every growing city ure the ugly 
clerics which reach out from ihc center and extend far 
suburbs., Often lined with nuirgmal la i si nesses, they arc 
niani scenery of the developing American urban motor 
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111 rough trall'n- *1" M u,su>n,cr - w e should, however, try to reroute 
honky-tonk roads \v! J 1 . d< “* not 1,avc lo paw H'rough such 
that these ruuk - . ^ 1 CVC[1 reorran^c traffic patterns so 

“free markets " Ti ' ,<Jl ' ,r011 ^' ;ir, crics, leaving them as linear 
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p’.|. 1011 ° r lhc fllUlrc of the businesses now there? 

^ L * ,HC{ ' somc v ’ s ionnry planning for various frec- 
r 'e c usius, something less polished Ilian our new shopping 
centers yet ikuIltsIikkJ as an adjunct to the whole community. 
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New Hubs 

Clcatly, the major challenge for urban design in our growing 
metropolises, cities, and towns Sics in their new parts and in the 
new forms which have been developing. 

The regional shopping center has achieved a form that would 
seem almost to preclude its further development. So successful is 
it as an arrangement that it has been introduced right into th^ 
city. While its form and interior planning may have readied a 
high point, its relationship to its surroundings has not. No design 
has yet resolved the problem of thc unsightly sea of cars sur¬ 
rounding the large shopping center. Almost in no instance do we 
find Its central malls extending into a nearby old community. 

Perhaps some advances can be made by diversifying thc pur¬ 
pose of the shopping center. 11 could become a community focus 
as well as a commercial highway focus. The inclusion of high-rise 
apartments and office towers is an obvious first step. Whv not 
connect it with a '“second-rate” shopping cluster? Most polished 
shopping centers are set amidst such a fringe. Why not recognize 
Ibis fact and plan a continuous linkage? 

Perhaps we can find ways of including a YMCA, a neighbor¬ 
hood athletic club, schools, churches, a zoo, and small factories 
as adjuncts or parts of it? This is a challenge to urban design 
(not to mention our society's outlook)—the realization lliat the 
basic linear form of shopping cannot be interrupted, hut it can 
be stipple men led with many other facilities linked to it laterally, 

The fact that the new shopping center Is an emerging urban 
center is evidenced Ivy the attraction it has as a strolling place 
on Sundays when its stores are closed, I ess recognized as a new 
suburban locus are the many new school buildings we have built 
around our cities and towns. Their potential role in lhc com¬ 
munity lias hardly been lapped, let alone expressed in design 
terms- The comm unity school plant serves far more than children. 
In the evenings it is the setting of adult education, adult amateur 
lhunter companies, and adult physical exercise. In the. summer it 
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nevk forming urban tabne for conjecture. The marina residential 
developments amid bear some thought. The mobile-home com 
Huimty i trailer eamps) could be an entirely new kind or commu- 
ml) Much could be a more positive urban element Perhaps the 
sacs lor such communities could be selected so thru they had fine 
visuib out oyer the nearby towns, to give their inhabitants some 
vcyth ljI x onging. We could at least find sonic modest landscape 
techniques lo soften their harsh metallic appearance. 

Perhaps we should contemplate the possibilities for rural gov¬ 
ernment ;i I centers. I'rank Lloyd Wright’s Marin County govern- 
muu huikling give us a clue to the possibilities of that. Wright’s 
building should be studied in relation to the whole site plan, which 
y slue ol Wright’s old llroadacres proposal, Its lesson is that 
yu - n m (he countryside so major a building as a government 
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Putting the Pieces Together 
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paint i> dial WL ' “■» not have to clarify the form of the city ami 
the ° r llu: various parts by creating physical barriers 

between them. 1 here is another method we can employ. U j s well 
illustrated by developments now occurring along the Charles River 
in Boston- 

The Charles River is one of the most pleasantly developed 
rivers in an American city. Once a swamp, it was filled and its 
banks landscaped. Hie City Beautiful lira endowed it with a 
handsome embankment on the Boston side. For many years it has 
hsd a tine river drive 01*1 both sides. Hven a rash modern highway 
along the Boston shore failed to destroy its charm. 

This river wets the feel of three major universities—Harvard, 
Boston University, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(M.l.T.I. Of these three, Boston University never had a real 
campus. Harvard has its yards and M'.I.T. has its great court. All 
have Site lovely river, Not long.ago these universities had only 
slight emphasis on the skyline. M.I.T. had its dome, Boston Uni- 
versity had a little tower, and Harvard had a profile of Georgian 
chimney pots. That emphasis was rather elegant. 

. . The old skylines are a thing of the past. To one who has known 
the old skyline the lust impact of the change is shocking. For now, 
all three schools have major lower buildings. U may require 
considerable llioughi to comprehend the latent merits of the Irtins- 
1, formation. Harvard leads in the development with a pair of dormi- 
tory lowers and a tri-cluster of towers for married students. Boston 
|l , University follows with a central vertical block. The central block 
, tinp1iasiz.es Boston University’s lack of a real campus when con¬ 
sidered in contrast 10 M.I.T.’s two lowers, which mark out the 
e «tdsi,E M.I.T.’s linear campus. M.I.T.’s two towers will probably 
;v be supplemented by more lowers in the future. 

: These towers serve to locate and present the [luce universities 

® 1111 Ihe river to us in a new way. They aid the intelligibility and 
i[ y Of the enlarging city form. They tell us with varying skill 
:.°t die hintis of tiic campuses they articulate. What is more, these 
do not interrupt the Mow of form from university to sur- 
fh nil 1 jigs, from "eown to town,” It is till pail ol the smite labile, 
be; appearance of these lowers must be judged while driving 
'brig the river. There is no question as to the message they convey. 
£ 'here is a further aspect of their appearance. They are by no 
the only sets of cluster lowers seen on ihe lioslon s j uk . 
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Somi' oilier lowers are seen encamped about the golden dome of 
the SLaic Capitol on Ueaeon Hill. Olliers of doubtful profile mark 
vnr unis pam of the city. 

One tower in I Inst on serves as the ling pole for the whole system 
— the slender new Prudent bit Tower which is higher limn ^ 
diL' oihers. I his will be the ultimate visual rallying point of Uo^ 
Ion—die visual center of gravity of the city. This entire visual 
system 3s really very old hut nit a major new urlnm scale-—quite 
likely surprising at first but a scale which we arc quickly compre¬ 
hending. He hue these towers were erected, Hos ton's profile Was 
low, jimmied by lillie church steeples and culminated by the Stale 
House's gold dome. Many may mourn the passing of the more 
intimate old system. I he new scale of the Lowers is but a new 
product of our ever-changing way of urban life and ever-develop¬ 
ing urban centers. 


fn'eni'H'th-etntnry tower construction hlurretf 
she earlier image. 
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Residential Areas 
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The extensive literature of city development deals mainly with 
residence; the consideration of the dwelling place, and the residen¬ 
tial ommiimiiy. '1 his concern accurately celkcls the importance 
t>l the dwelling place in our lives, of the family as our basic social 
£ institution, and the fact that the majority of our buildings are 
| dwelling places. Tims, a discussion of homes and residential com- 
||taunuies is confronted at the outset with a profusion of ideas 
^already offered. Although this vast source maLcrial can be acknowl- 
^._tdgcd t ii would be difficult to enumerate it even briefly. However, 
fhis dilemma suggests its own solution. We can consider our whole 
^novdedge of the dwelling house and the residential community 
: lt } flic most basic terms and, in so doing, refresh our perspective, 
cun approach the problem of residential communities from 
& pnim of view of the people who live in them, applying the 
l^^thod of Elid Saarinen who, during his design process, created 
rM his own mind every sensation which would be experienced by 
people who would use his buildings* We can l ml her human! a* 
approach by remembering Frank Lloyd Wright's disdain lm 
ymyd “housing'' ns being too suggestive ol “stabling, We can 
h^ntnue oh the essence of ihe design problem by recalling 
'^ Sullivan's advice l To think in simples " 

T thL chapter, we otfer fundamental considerations foi the 
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design of the residential community ns part of (lie gcncr-il 
fiilnic in which we nil live and grow. 


I'ommhilinji Objectives 

The basis fur judgiiig nn urban design proposal is I 1 '* ^^ r e*'i- 
accornmndatex I lie lives of its inhabitants In the design 
dciilial communities euro/ifmoflttHott ammnils Ln ^ 

urban design is the design of a community and its facility>. 
design for the residential portions of a community w nrchimuun. 
for every one oT us who goes home at night in Iho eeith-r o 
family fife, ihe focus of his life in society. Dow well 'In we um ~f 
stand the lives of different people in their various neighborhoods, 
and how well do our existing neighborhoods answer our require 
men Is'? Indeed, just how varied are our neighborhoods/ V/c c.-n 
answer this ipiestion adequately in rather general terms. 

Margaret Mead has written a penetrating sentence concerning 
the needs of cliiidrcn in their communities, and it is here that 
can begin to formulate design objectives for residential communi 
tics. Dr. Mead wrote: "The infant and the growing child must be 
surrounded by a community oF persons of both sexes a no all ng-s, 
of sufficient homogeneity so that the child acquires his prim.i. v 
cultural characteristics and depth, through all live senses, and wit It 
trust in the reliability of the culture lie has learned, and with suIn¬ 
dent experience of the strange and the stranger, the not-kr.ovn 
and the Luer-lo-bc-knnwn, so that lie can move with assurance, 
transforming his primary learning . , - into other, wider, cultural 
forms.” 

As we ponder Dr. Mead’s statement we see, first ot all, that a 
residential community must be far more than a dormitory for 
assuring health and safety. Stimulating exposure, exposure that 
makes cliiidrcn grow into balanced and well-adjusted adults, is a 
main objective of residential community design, tf we examine 
typical residential communities, we see that this objective is not 
always achieved, let alone recognized. We are too much prey to 
the attitude that a residential community is a place of insulation 
from (he realities of life rather than a place for their presentation. 
We feel, too often, that children should be ‘'protected” rather than 
stimulated. Of course, the confrontation of new and often perplex¬ 
ing experiences requires a base of operations for its absorption— 
the hustle of the day with one’s fellows requires the repose of the 
evening in one’s home. But hustle often seems to be regarded as 
a danger rather than as a normal part of the day’s events. 

r fhe community in which a child grows and develops is very 
simply a miniature of llie world lie lives in. To the extent that a 
child’s community relieets the scope of life in the world at large, 
to that extent will tlie child grow soundly, as Dr Mead has learned 
through her research. The scale of tjtis community must be in 
scale with the child. Me must be able to traverse a broad range of 
its parts on loot or nn a bicycle, 11 is daily experiences should 
include firsthand contact with the many people, places, and activ¬ 
ities which constitute a cross section of modem life. 

In this attitude, starting with children, lies the beginning of 
the formula I ion of rather clear and basic objectives for the design 
of a residential community. If, upon the commencement of the 
design piocess, we would lake the lime to imagine the daily life 
of a child, we could draw up a lair list of the facilities we should 
he designing or, in some eases, relating to our design. That list 
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the)' tlcvcUip. We could proceed, as 1 
. ;]ll »d in his work, to ensure thui Until results 
overlooked little and that they would f 

nha l»lUHtls. 

, n miln l in n of a checklist bused on cliildrn 
, „f course, incomplete. Yet it would tell 
criticism of ninny of our new suburbs is 
1,10 much of n child-centered world. A sr 
ualcn’cni of limit shortcoming is that it is too j 
experience, for both children mid julultx ulike, 1 
s( qi is reflection on Hie lives of nil the many 
. lH ir society who constitute ncighlmi Imods mid 
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Ell1 ^| i; i \\\v the > HCl,s k'en-ngers wli ° l' VL ' between ;m cxlcndcd 
[%1 ‘ t \ r diiWIuim! iiml ihc world of mluUs? What checklist would 
up for Mtege sUKlcnl.% or for young sululu m their own 
^ k -iiyWhal checklist conk] we Limit for young married 

^ . k , s j 01 young couples with children, for families in middle 
iinuKlpnreuls, and for elderly people who find themselves 
li iu- 1 What checklist could we draft for the unattached people 
*lHi\uiudei from place tn place, or for those families who migrate 
Search of work and better opportunity? 

Tlkv questions have long been chief concerns of many of our 
c qleagues ami answers have been forthcoming according to the 
n,vncv of ihc problems represented. In large-scale undertakings 
? ^ n ml to present these answers in more workable form has led 
lo ihc formulation of standards, usually mathematical ratios which 
quantify die facilities of a neighborhood. These large-scale under¬ 
taking include the private development of large tracts, the pro- 

■ ■ -1 in community development, 
e banks in assuring that developments 
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We shall be referring to such-standards as 
discussion. We hesitate to offer them even i 
of context or summarized they can be misleading, 
tiic profusion of standards and the complcxiti 
lion suggest a course: "to think in simples, as 
ago advised, to think of problems in their very 
way standards fall readily into their 
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A iowi i f>/ 5,000. 


/I d/y a/ 250,000. 


p'tnnc, ami spcrtly inimporiritinn, [lie upper limit was small 0 5 > J 
0ur Mandards) y v \ i\ }i * mn gti of possible sizes was great. Ihc ^ /L 
of 41,1 iHicitnc colonial city, approximuldy 5,000, is tliotii»Ju bJ l?c 
nboin correct for a modern neighborhood. Cities nr communities 
of 70,000 people can he self-sufficient but ihe optimum size for a 
modern city wilh I lie desirable cultural facilities eiikI social irtstiUi- 
linns is held In be ahum 350,000—the size of Renaissance Mor- 
cnee, 

f he upper limit of a city's size seems now to be without bounds* 

1 he Icrrn '‘megalopolis" pari of our vocabulary. In u^mg it vvc: 
recognize dial even our giant cities are pari of a larger city still— 
die inlerdr peiuknl chain of large cities and mail towns* all enveb 
<i]K*d in a vast physical development. Only recently have architects 
begun to grasp [his vaxi agglomeration as the held for design 
speculation, A re lilted Kenzo Tange, for example, has analyzed 
the major cities ol the world’s industrialized countries and found 
that characteristically they comprise 15 per cent of a country* 
population, range’s recognition of this phenomenon was the be- 
ginning of his creative designs for a rebuilt Tokyo of 15 million 
people. 

If we seem to he going astray from our consideration of the size 
of reside nlkd communities, it is only because the sizes of cities 
themselves arc becoming so vast that their residential components 
relied this growth, and thus speculation on optimum sizes is some¬ 
what dilUcull, The best statement on die optimum size of u resi¬ 
dential community, however, was the “neighborhood unit, a 
concept described by Clarence A. Perry in 1939, Perry wrote of 
the neighborhood unit thus: "It should cover both dwellings and 
their environment, the extent of ihc latter being—for city planning 
purposes—that area which embraces all die public facilities and 
conditions required by the average family lor its comfort and 
proper development within the vicinity of its dwellings . * the 

facilities it should contain are apparent after a moment s reflection. 
They include at least (1) an elementary school, (2) retail stores, 
and (3) public recreation facilities^ 

Perry’s statement was the basis of much residential community 
planning, real and theoretical, some of it, alas* somewhat too 
literal. One outcome of his concept was, for example, the deter’ 
munition of how far elementary school children can walk to school, 
followed by calculation of how many families arc needed to fur¬ 
nish enough children for the elementary school. Concurrently an 
ideal size lor the elementary school and appropriate density wore 
calculated. Tims I lie size of “communities" was determined* based 
on lhis number of families* circumscribed In greenery or something 
other than die continuation of the neighborhood* 

Canied in iis ultimate form, it was thought that residential 
communities could lx- a series of physical islands. The concept of 
neighborhood was ovorslrcxsed as a physical idea and somewhat 
exaggerated as a social fact, t his was an unfortunate error, for 
people* no mallei how satisfying a residential environment they 
enjoy, all have their own personal worlds- -an individual network 
of personal places ami paths in their cities which extends far be¬ 
yond |lieit physical “neighborhood." 

Perry's concept is valid insofar as it gives insight into how a 
community operates within itself. Its proper up plication lies in 
planning vlvmenlniy schools* shopping facilities* churches* or 
social halls within reasonable distance of a large number of people 
ant) with some sense of physical cohesion. And, of course, the 
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ffL (or a'sidi-mi<il ns well as nonrcskfc 
#'^ 1 ,. means ol applying the ncighborhootl 
¥* ....j-hborhiHHl unit concept has bee 
1 K j rt numy designs. The English New | 
arrangements, .is do u lc ncw , 
< ina via. T*™ examples or neighbor!, 
S c, ', [f state* arc Sunnysidc Gardens, Lnnr 
, v palitwin Hills Village, California; [he 
mmc years ago such as Roland Park 
^ ji, c privately 1111111 suburbs of the t\v 
|S, J oiiiT 1,1111 ll,c well-known grccnbeli 
f\ xX) recent years the layout of Chnnil 
opus in city planning—i s ( 
Apings. Le Corbusier's Unite d'Habiial 
l. lVlL . building I tieia Costa's design for p 
|. l .ii'lihoil" 1 "J concept of Another sort, 

'*il is vlilVicull to prescribe an ideal size for 
fHitniry for several reasons. Most ncighborhooi 
„ small development tracts r.t one time or ano 
pick'd in "hole or in part over a period of t 
enjoy (he feeling of a “neighborhood" when th 
facilities at convenient locations, when the largi 
lies ;:re accessible to them, and when they 6 , 
elusive quality ‘^Hed identity. The degree of i 
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concept, 

11 illk ' r preted in many 

° W,1S i,; 'vc various 
, ns *r Holland ami 
° d f ni Pmgs in m, c 
" lll; ^i'tlburn, New 
U'rden suburbs of 
k 111 Hnltiiiinre, Mary- 
;i ’ Ucs > well as Marie- 
l0 ' vns ° f H»c thirties, 
‘^'rli. India—I jC Cor- 

hi,scd 1,11 neighborhood 
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Stt/inysUie Gardens, Queens, L.L 1,202 
itu ot\ 56 acres. 


Chatham Village, Pittsburgh, 19 7 Jn on 45 acres, 
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the acre, I ypicai T 
about 25 people to the 
aero. The Golden 
about 90 pen- * 

)k, England, a landmark 
people to the acre in (he center, a 
acre, and another area with 
in high-dcnsily resi- 
:nsitics possible, Ping Viren, in 
rsnns per acre, At the far 
in lik vision of future 
in the twenties, densities ranging from 
120 to 1,200 persons to the acre. 

Closer to local everyday practice, the Federal Housing Admin¬ 
istration has undertaken studies of density and has emphasized 
the importance of considering basic amenity in relation to density, 

1 his is called “land-use intensity 11 and is indicated by mu die matt - 
cal ratios between right-of-way area for cars, cur parking space, 
recreation and play space, and planting space, these being the 
components of open space in a residential area. Land-use intensity 
thus means, in FHA language, the overall structural mass and 
open space relationship in a developed property. This interpreta¬ 
tion covers a broader held of planning factors than a concept of 
density used without quail hen lion. FHA prefers to speak of density 
not as persons per acre but rather as dwelling units per acre. 

Assuming that a dwelling unit, comprises a family of four, FHA 
standards operate within a range of from 12 persons per acre in 
small single houses to 850 persons to the acre in twenty-four story 
high-rise apartments (the maximum density for prime land in 
large cities, tolerable to a very few people and ill-suited to cbiL r 
dren) • The FHA lias recently developed a formula for aiding in 
the determination of proper densities for various parts of different 
size cities. This formula tries to adjust density proposals (or rather 
the intensity of a development proposal—building bulk to open 
space) to the most suitable character of an urban area. This 
proposal should be carefully reviewed by all architects concerned 
with residential design. 

If considerations of residential community size, density, and 
in (easily arc confusing to us mortals, there is u man who, a few 
years ago, clarified the whole picture. Hans Blumenfeld, one of 
our most illuminating colleagues, now a resident of Toronto, Can¬ 
ada, delivered a brief address at the 19 57 meeting of the American 
Society of Planning OfliciaL (AS BO), called “Residential Densi¬ 
ties/ 1 Basing his remarks on observed density phenomena he 
described the implications of various densities. He prefaced his 
remarks by posing the question: “Does anybody know what the 
'right* density is?** He answered his own question immediately by 
replying: L l do—it is 12,000 to (>0,000 persons per square mile 
of residential area/* (Twenty to one hundred persons per acre*) 
In other words, the range is broad, broad enough to accommo¬ 
date a. great variety of consumer preferences* Yet in giving this 
range Blumenfeld established that there is Jhw/j :i lower and an 
upper limit of acceptable density, 

Ihe lower density is a matter of practicality and prevailing 
community form. Very low-intensity suburban development, Alt 
houses to the acre (say lb persons to the acre), means large 
invest mom lo F roads and utilities, long travel distances to cotrn 
meteinl uiul civic centers and to work, the latter almost enfhelv 


inic \'*m\ per family, nr about 4 persons to 
American suburbs average densities of a 
iye + Chandigarh was planned for 56 people per 
Gateway redevelopment of Son Francisco will have 
pic lo the acre. The proposed town of Hoc 
in design, would have had IOC) pi 
boideiing area with 70 persons to the 
do persons to the acre. Recent developments 
denlial design would make these de 
San W aue i seo\ China town, has 365 pc 
end {if the scale Lc Corbusier proposed 
chics as he foresaw (hem 
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f h c;,r vV si1 ei ? ui ' or tui ’ m ' iiuic or :| <pmrk ’ r 

! ,? •■ wouU contain, at the low 414 r ^.. * ular »«:• will, 
i] ta a 500 m 600 families. 1| Uiesc f nm V U ncre ^cnsiiy. 

j-* — -m. ww 

iiml 'hut this graitpmg can M, Wot . 1 rL11 ’ *"n« 

~ iyf elementary school, that 1ms S JJ ,. . " ? , il l, dow- 

''C* J'"lT in P. a ‘ l,l,:r . is uneconomical, ainlM"“'l 
p Ji [l - lv faciliU^ sire insupportable The ' chUah and 

.. 

Social com a cl is IruslfaicU and the sense ./ ‘ T" 6 * Te 
,r " ' ^ui some would prefer i„ iK place C “ milc ‘ will ‘ 

f; llicrc is . loose a 

5<i" *!““•? ,i,TC ll » «r« h«« »r="«'X 

«H.« I '« *..’"*» , dMcml - lw. »g>in, there i, 

I hast- i'l Ml PI toil for (lie communal building 

" A (ufilirr consequence of low density is 11^ low availabilitv ()[ 

tk .™% «"“« !t ’ng travel d.Mances 
fllM u.ikcrs. Ikik 1 Imnled .lvaiUi.ii.Uy of stall, hence an uiuIlt- 

■a*f ! oc:i1 l1H llSln . CS ’ a, ! d sn lhe P^ibic underminin, of 
cemnuiu'tv s eeonomic base. I he upper limit 0 f density is set hv 

it* i’ !0l,k ‘ M,s ° r con S cst5on rcsi,lti ^ in central city areas where 
! trar.spon.mon means are limited. Zoning regulations often set this 

■ ,llL ‘ ,nucr 1,m,t C (lf the suburbs) is set by municipal 

. jfe Kindi sometimes desire to adract (he wealthy and exclude 
llic jvmr. I lie dilemma is obvious. 

Vox high densities in cities increase congestion and favor hinh- 
ii» DUtsmictum. Hus. too. tends to exclude the poor unless of 
was,-, their housing is subsidized. A barrier thus exists at some 
Imr aroiiml the eily beyond which the poor are excluded and 
within which their areas of possible dwelling continually diminish. 

ulurMeafvId advised two things: policies which would encourage 
tk budding, in suitable suburban locations, of row, a part me ill, 
aid other modest types of houses'less wasteful of land than the 
dciiKhal hi lose on a 60- to 80-fool lot, and the removal of sub- 
ilnisimi restrictions which now prevent such development. In this 
uny ivc would both enrich our residential communities by com- 
ttl[ . n S -1 diversity of people in [Liein mul broaden oppur- 

^ [uniiEtA U\[ Oevdnpim.nL. Tile essence of dm^pmposal is a liberal!- 
l J,: ’ clr - c wliicli lias heretofore been res Eric live, 

K j^ictical femmes of this concept are several: public trims- 
|v ^Ould obviously be more supportable; industries located 

would have a greater availability of workers; stuip- 
rint? IH \ C1,mnuinil y would have a broader clientele; 

p tile CCrU ' 111 ^ rcu ' :il ' ,otl problems would be diminished, particularly 
if Mri^ ^ * ll ^ lHV :ini ^ ° l dhow during peak ErulVic Iuhiis, Most im- 
Hi I U Wl ' design with a broader range of density on an 

sti 'k< biai is. if we couk! have a few lots of one density 
^; s t>Lh' 1 ^ V ^ iliu >lher, and nearby another still, and then even 
P'f wiHild liave more stable residenlial com mu no 

^ ni ,, ^^^ cn( ^ luiiv shown conclusively that lhe one-class com- 
' L>s . ini ^l fivisceptible to obsolcsecnce, largely because 
^ L lSt change, 

^M cr ' - illusinilion of lhe wisdom of varied density in inliinale 
than the aforenientioned town o! Marie 11 ionU Ohio, 
VJohn Nolen and sinned In riJ22. I liere one finds small 
v 1 '? 8 c °dagei!, row houses, and one-family houses of u great 
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A town center in hfariemont, Ohio, 


A row-house street in Mariemont, 


variety of sizes, m name hm a few lypes, It h \wrt signi c.nt ^ 

A hillside bonkring Ibis planned community biter btLium; 
desirable locale of scvcrnbnLie loin for ihe Houses of * H ' < 
wealthy. Of course, ihe hi^h Hillside on width iliosc houses t cst ^ 
opt'd was :dtractive in ihelf, hul in tlic ease of Mnrkimml 1 
obvious that the planned cnmiHimUy was a strong ;titr*iclLij|o 
Areliitm Vernon IVMars, LAI A, Miitppded n wry simple ^ 
for pulping lire imimacy of mixture in a resideniiul MiiHimiiiHy. 

I His nnunmis in iuiaginiiig yourself slaiidin^ in y nu: piopn^r 
community .nul eonsidertnj 1 , how much of the eumnuinity a variety 
and miXIme its texture you would waul to sec and how uni 1 
yon would actually see. An addendum to this " u;r,,M v ' {a ( - ^ Cr 
on the proximity of school, shopping* public transit, open C( 
etc. 

Unis the implications of density considerations in urban design 
are obvious: What is called for are more thorough and rc.dislk 
eumimmily plans, perhaps, as l ; 11 A suggests, hived on inteuity 
of land development and, let us not forget, the artful de ign and 
poetic fulfillment of our landscape. Politically this may seem to be 
a mutter of live degree of “government interference in pri.atL 
land development matters, but this is far trom the case It nny 
prove to be the wise community which can team up with it * go .me 
interests in preparing for new developments, and such a community 
may well find itself with both sounder and more active develop¬ 
ment than one which abandons itself to the chances of iU-eoncewu. 
speculation for its immediate rewards alone, 'Ihe most obvious 
point of all in considerations of size and density is that standards 
alone cannot create community architecture. \ hat will always be 
the product of creative design talent. 

But we are getting somewhat ahead of our story. We Have, up 
to now, considered livability from the point of view of the indi¬ 
vidual. We have put ourselves in our clienls 1 shoes, Let us hope 
thai we have seen more of the problem through tins personal 
perspective., But let us now consider the shoes—the parts ol a 
neighborhood which constitute the palette ol the architect engaged 


in urban design. 


Some Bask Neighborhood Design Elements 


rfoft of Mtuirtnonfi Ohio, 
0) center; (2) pfoyficlth; 0) school*: 
tO overlook; (5) hospital; {<A hill with large houses; 
(7 ) onximtl trolley line, W planned lunttuiiter 
UH station; (9u) planned factory site, utter 
located of I'Jh): (10) ton otnplrtcd rtuttf sysiettl. 
The fitivn it on a plnfctiti luph above the rtur* 
t*r*ty areas indicate public open spat e, park tutu , 
and woodland. The ratine oj house types w 

very broad. 


[ q[ us draw up a simple list of the objects and elements we 
design in a neighborhood. Basically these elements arc the pattern 
of sheet layout, land division, and planned open spaces. 

As we stressed in previous chapters, patterns of laud use and 
division must derive from overall topographical conditions. U die 
landfuim is hilly, it may suggest curvilinear Mreels in combination 
with certain straight roads, in which case the cm viline.tt stieets 
would have a sense of eonlaimuent and thus be suitable lor inti¬ 
mate groupings ol' houses. The straight streets might then he suit- 
ahlc as major connectors and feeders to the more intimate cm veil 
streets. The pallevu can he arranged so that the major feeder 
streets focus on an intersection of community buildings, or on a 
topographical feature, or arc directed lowatd a salient natural vista 
or to an intentionally placed steeple, lower, or high-rise building. 

Site-planning handbooks generally recognize a classification of 
street types: arterial streets or highways; collector streets which 
feed the highways; minor streets which feed the collectors; mav- 
eiuni access streets which parallel the highways; and alleys. Unfor¬ 
tunately, handbooks usually fail to point out the social implications 
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ic types—but that may best be left lo the j wi 
H V oul of hxMvmon patterns we may be overl ot; 
liic coanKUralion-lhe simple rectilinear grid. Pcr|) ^ 
u fw , its too frequent esc m the past, 0T lo bc ,, £ 

f „r Us »r wn t0 ° nrllc “ USC 1,1 " lc pwt. Both a rectilinear 

curvilinear pattern must be designed on the basis of 
■iciicss ami art.stry. The curvilinear pattern on Hat land 
lKl1 ni«&ri'l f0CllS ’ r,CCClU * sct l ucncc or revelation, relief or 
H as triu- :nul, m the long run, as tiring as the rectilinear 
){[ i comp'emailary relief in form. 
jk;«i grids :,rc basic^Uy suited to flat land and particularly 
J itc V prominenl vertical features, such ns ranges of mtnm- 
I^Hjj can be seen lioui them. Where nature fails* at! nuisl 
. l and sn it may be wise to introduce into the geometry 
n 1 a completely nongeomelric sweep of green space, pos- 
bed diverted or an artificial water channel created, 
j nL *ar palletn h it goes without saying, should be based on 
hV i| r oll or the presentation of major verticals lo he 
Mich as tall building forms. Where curvilinear pattern is 
n0 t demanded, by topography, certain areas might 
udv be laid out with geometric regularity such as a corn- 
vnier in the form of a formal mall. There should be a 
Pk design of these forms, arrived at through artistic effort 
Dirndl eve carefully tuned to experiencing the finished 
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sly result in awkward spaces between houses, It the ol j s ^ 
mirrow, it may be better Ui eliminate side yards and no r 
lumses with Imnt and rear yards, or rear yards alone. 

Unite often a street pattern is laid out before (lie actual |°in>e 
arc planned hi such cases it is important U\ ascertain that a re 1 
finable variety of house types is possible. A useful test 1(1 con 
sider the rdalionship lit tween bouse shape and lot shape u 
accordance with I heir sizes. Simply, that amounts to sketching la 
probable development of houses along a pmpusiul street in on ~ 
to study the reasonableness of the lot shape and size. Side ) ut 
for example, may lie perfectly adequate as long as we can loot 
from a side room and see something other than the sidewall of i j 
neighbor's house. 1 he spacing between houses might be checker 
U> see if a series of houses could be seen us a group of six or eigh 
or more simultaneously. Six or eight or more houses of differs 
facade designs and materials seem less awkward than two or thre^ 
with the same appearance—like books cm a shell. Distinguishes 
residential communities, we must remember, depend on well 1 - 
designed streets for their distinction and well-designed streets an 
a mailer of lot size, street width, greenery, and mass relatmr 
between buildings. Where these factors are present (he street cm 
even tolerate a considerable number of plain buildings* A revers 
of these conditions-—line architecture without good street design—, 
is a major if not absolute detriment to the best-designed house 
and, consequently, to the sense or neighborhood and environ 
menial architectural harmony. 

Equally as important as lot size and house form (our bad* 
module) is still another module: the block—that is, the groupin; 
of houses which constitutes a block, and ihe size and relationship 
between blocks. This design problem may be taken us part of • ,| 
larger and more fundamental problem still—the occurrence o 
interruptions or accents in the general continuity of a neighbor i 

hood. \ 

Where the sequence of houses is uniform and continuous fo 

some distance—say as far as one can see—there is a need Lv 
interrupting accents which relieve the continuity in order to nvoid- 
oppressive monotony. This problem occurs when we unllunkmgt 
apply the methods of mass house construction over huge tracts. O 
the other hand, where there is a luck of continuity and wher 
building forms are mixed and varied in shape, size, and appear , 
imee, we need some elements of continuity or stability to tie thy 
whole together. Accents—a focal point of stores, a church <v; 
lower, nr a vista—are points of visual relcrence as much as visit;., 
relief, 

Basic to the block module is its actual size. This problem is we : 
approached by considering how far a corner of local intersectio 
should be bom any one house. Could that distance be based o 
Mil- distance a small child on a tricycle might ride, or on maximui 
walking distance to a mail box or a bus slop? Could it be deter 
mined by viewing distance—that is. might street intersections b 
made nun (tally visible, one from another'.’ It is basically a queslio 
involving scale in urban design at a neighborhood level. 

A luidur consideration of block design concerns orientation 
grouping, and the building type. Single houses on ample land ca 
forego immediate neighborhood common space. However, lid 
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I'win to we Mi 


rr ^n^L'MU ,J il for the higher tlcnsiiy of three-Mnry \v;i 1 k - 
] ( d\i' c " i * |„,W"' is a rather different mailer, for i litre I he open 
m* ,ir d-erralitm. leisure. gardening, hmulry, gai!» a ge, anti 
, i( «vs '* ' |s s |iLirei!. The sired as a focal spine of space is 


' ! p, ijnpoiianee hy (lie spaces he limit lire mw houses 
],au- received (on litllc alicniion. 'I ficy dcstivc a 
' l ’ '! 1 nl „rc. I he pi ivale open spaces of individual houses. 


ilEUl 


‘ ll "li- Owners, l?vCn,|lilII y lhul lhcil P ri> r cr iMTiinjJCincntS nr 


H 

1 

sill 1 - 


|l0 [\\c t iiti nnccs to the house, location of the car space. 

u i, n l t ;iih! trees, h is out essential to know exactly* %vli*tt 

^ w .jH | H - |iti a mii:i fl-hmisc Ini, nlt3imi^ti a good ;nehitecl, 

t^ ,r, \. J 0CS hum {hern a ml will plan them, hr the block devd- 

^ 11 d croup houses, however* i I is esse nihil to know them 

< lU .ji^f^ |n predict accurately how the various spaces will 

^ *ni Vs in tile small house, it is a matter of entrance location, 

K iS .is narking, sun single, wind, and trees, 

er ryiiV 1,11 * ' L , 

' there are active and passive open spaces, or prime 

/service open spaces—just as there are prime and service spaces 
t haihfing’ There arc n number of examples of Scandinavian 
l(1 -■ Iiowm’ designs wherein I he buildings are arranged as a series 
I ^j-vfiaped courts, alternately hieing die street and an interior 
^ ! lie courts facing streets are active, usually used for car 

k j ni , im | delivery. The courts facing away from the streets are 

I passive, usually facing a green area. The Inhabitants or these 

f so enjoy access to both emir Is, 

jf Architects are familiar with I lie practice of dice king their build- 
inn designs in the plan stage, imagining how all die spaces will be 
\ used. This same exercise must be applied to the block in residen- 

i rial urban design, Al this scale of design there is no excuse for 

nestle line it, even in those frequent cases where the budget is so 
limited dial the spaces cannot be properly furnished at the outset. 

A space whose purpose is well conceived will, in time, become 
u-lial it was intended to become, but its designers must give it that 
chance in like plans. This design phenomenon is best phrased by 
ea expression uf architect Morion Tloppcnfdd. who speaks ol the 
“seeds of lullillnienr in a design. The architect must arrange 
ibe essentials of u silo al'the outset so that il will, in actual use, 
(unction appropriately* 

If I he ease for achievement of good urban design through lot 
size and Mock size seems crude as a technique, il is only because 
il is so fundamental. The evidence of the validity of this nppioneh 
v ■ fe within the city around you. Examine the sizes of lots and 
blocks in your own (own. A hull-day's tour should be enough to 
gutter some valuable design data. Il must be done, however, with 
& very LipL-n mi in I because many of the good examples of magh" 
3j jtorhoinh are modest, and, like modest good men* they may never 
•y have stood in the spotlight of renown. 

As fundamental ax lot size a ml block size—the l wo modules ol 
fesiidioiiiaj communily design—is the pattern ol a community s 
*P Cn space. Were we to plan the major open spaces ol a commu 
f,^y and (heir accesses alone, we could go isir toward *r mapi 
htiprovvniein In our community designs, S, II, /isnum s proposed 
°P Ln s pace design terlmicpiC can he applied lo a ninghhoi hood as 
Avtdl ax an ni[ j lc u j v | t would even he possible In loicgo liiiul Use 
^iliisisiuits around the edges of the spaces. Developers would 
^ild and rebuild ax tile mnrkcl and times allowed. Indeed, il we 
Tender ihis idea furl her. we see that die design of the open space 

P^^n-Miungiy inlUicncc, il not detennine, the land uses border¬ 
'd*? -■ '• 

S^. r :,h.- ■ -■ 
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ing il l he open spaces would include nil tli^ or 

employ in a community—the street, the pnMagc-sLanip P ll[ , 
plaza, the hir^c mul more urbane plaza, Ihc bimkvmt f ne j 
lot, the piny}* round, and die park, Dr^c or suialh . 

T'lie value of open spaces in our communities illm-iru L ' 1 
nil mlcrcslinjjt phenomenon in the Don Mills community 
roniu. Don Mills is n carefully planned mixture of rcsi^yi^ < 
shopping, mul light-industrial plants. T he quality nl Ll * c ir^u ^ 
lure of the industrial plants is generally quite Itigli. 1 ^ 
very well I sunken pc d. It has been fouml that the resale '*■ ue 
lhe houses hieing the plants is higher than those house* llC1 ^ 
each other- an interesting outcome of a well-planned communi y 
mixture, . 

The open space approach to community design C(, " k ' tlc ct,u 'j L 
with Mil- planning of community miliiy systems, hi cst.irisi ■» 
nearly foolproof community layout. In essence (lie structure o a 
community would be firmly established mul the pa Kern of open 
spaces would relieve whatever indiscretions might follow, n 
fuel developers am! municipalities oficn ilu just this, but in a erm.j- 
manner, unaware of the system being established. U ^ been ^ 
suggested dial a community should decide in advance w >-iE as u 
development should be like, ami that it can order this devdapmen ^ • 
by deciding on, if not actually building, the ul| lity system be > e 
uic developer arrives. "Developers will follow the sewers, notes 
Charles Abrams, in a terse but telling statement. - , 

Architect David Crane, in bis proposed design lor dm ^ 
redevelopment of Philadelphia, conceived a design w1 ^ in _ 

"basic capital bones structure" would be lust vs a is ’ 
being the utilities, main focal points, and interconnections w i u- 
could be Idled out by houses. Wc could improve the ^.gnoEour 
residential communities considerably were we to use this■ _ 

We could design a desirable whole community, complete with a 
uj-cat variety of streets and lot sizes and a variety of open spaces 
linked and accessible. Wc could then extract from this design con¬ 
cent the structure—streets, lot sizes, utilities, and open spaces 
which would be most likely Lo bring the optimum design about, at 
the same time affording a variety of developer opportunities. 

I„ ,„m. the techniques of utban desi f « winch « 
earlier in application lo an entire city or sector would be a t plwo 
Lo the design of the residential neighborhood, even at block scale. \ 


Detailed Site Design 


. Vfry Xititahlr jura n-xiilciiiint neigliborhotul 


must consider 


, ho detailed design of a residential area wc 
JV« ;ld placemem of building masses. .’Ins evolves such 
factors as function, vista, sunlight, appearance. opui sp.ue. 

, .. SC alc, diimite control* tuul topogiaphj, 

'"u , ,w llie smilY of n>„ ironies it, rotation to building nussmg 

y ,;,“,w.nt rliunou k,„W. <H«. alas, still too seldom 
I t Hu' I ulcs arc simple and ibo application of sualigbi 
; 0 design decisions is rather basic. Knotty, it is desuabie 
U) l ;. ul „|f «r shield direct sunlight duumt the latei hours o the 
(hy tllu | to assure, for void winter days, some ariiounl of uiu 
Mmliehl. pailietllmlY for psychological uplift. 1 ll,s P roctl “;* h J C 
ninny others in architectural design, was once taken too lUciuily 
and became almost the sole basis ol budding-mass placement 
is bad practice to base a design on only one I actor and negeet 
other m|LMiemenls. 
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MC m “ ».I’ ll “ isn f" ' vimct •""lisht. lor cmplc 

rrOllild-tlonr J ’ 


Ifl ^ ,j iltilt some gruuml-nyor rooms receive 

or ' 


. ■ . , no midday 

i hit £ ri,ii r ,ll ' s, s n ,n: 'y 5 ' i,(lsf )‘ ni;,n y oilier ohicclivcs and 
jr!l j,|c 10 > L ' l: ' in L ‘ VL ‘" Wl,h *Hsiiilv:„it age . Om cheek 

t* L _.; lt |it r^vir.nl sevemi ihin 


& 


itim 


- V , T ...- = One mi^hl he dial aliimnj.h 

Ii^ v ‘ ; midday wilder simligiit icadies some grmitul-lloor Inc'i 
:irc views of generous sunlit areas horn ihcm, adcmuale 
W*' ... , i on ml floor »pari menu livable. WV might then add 

r ■ i r -— 1 ■ • 


r i 'I'.ie 


imj 


bay windows horn which these views : 


ire more 


r !j rtinl so more enjoyable, iUdketiuus frum ligtn-colored 
ap V ol ncnrh y l >pols c:in J dso boost light levels 


in 


ft 1 


v We ;t,K0 bnvc developed an apartment type with 

: storks, Mucked units rather than horizontal ones, so 
stories icceivr sunlight. Thus there arc several 


iicri^ r 

«ai» 

■fni > lir t, l'l vr 

which we can employ to relieve the lack of sunlight 
% (lln , ir can Cornell ietitly he Mu died with ilic aid or ;i simple 
^ n ™lel Idgetln r with a sun-angle device thuE can he made 
1 jjily irom easily obtained inhumation. While studying sun angles 
| ( j. \v L *tl to consider which facades receive more or less sunlight 
ptiJlhc smgle of the sunlight as it plays on facades. In residential 
a certain riclmess of texture and sculptural elTect is much 
^ he dcMivd. since il gives a sense of decorative warmth to what 
m idii otherwise he an overly austere character. U is only a slight 
addition,d exercise to determine the points on the horizon where 
the sun wis. possibly lo retain open vistas of this most poetic 
daily event. 

Famlamenlah loo, and almost as important as the sun-angle 
sliidy i Jhc considct a I ion of prevailing breezes. This information 
j$ gcnviaSk, known locally and easily obtained from the U.S. 
Weather bureau summaries. It is a simple matter lo determine 
builtii hl 1 entrances, balcony locations, even the opening swing of 
ventilating windows to take advantage of cooling summer breezes 
while blocking chilling winter blasts. It is also a help in locating 
mcincraLur and heater chimneys.*.' 

Ik use of simple models* supplemented by simple sketches 
ami a few diagrams, can summarize both prevailing conditions and 
design mivnlions. It can help greatly during the normal and inev¬ 
itable livbkHis, lo make certain that our fun da mental objectives 
retained and not, as frequently happens, discarded in a plan 
revision. A study model is best regarded as a three-dimensional 
^Veteh loo often we restrict its use to presentation. Study models 
j Em be used with a fan and some hue sand [u determine if cn- 

Y .trances will block up or remain free in snowy localities, 

r A j>np. Eunl question is ihut of view and vista Irom u dwelling 
| plate. Ideally, we would all like lo have a grand view nut over a 
|' Eftai apuuve of city nr landscape, bvit of course this is impossible 
^ ^ all *hes Unt | ;i jj n | we I ling mills. Even a great vista, however 

iriC i is in ;i raw slate when we first confront il with die addition 

^ ,ln Iu ehiicetuial lurcgrmiml lo frame tk 

v U: ' nrhijsjcr once made a now-iammis series of sketches ol 
J- harho, view nf l<io dc Janeiro as it might be seen from the 
gtohduw ^ |10W l k . s | l0 wcd first the raw view, then its 

" &* 1 Unyniwm within aw architectural opening, then its embellish- 
with some carefully chosen and candidly placed avehitectural 
view was rendered far more poignant with these i\Mi- 
Sg 5 diah ii previously had been. The view was part of the arclii- 
P ,ri -’ vm d scea through a window, its changing mnods would 
^butmuctiH animation to a room. 
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<i„n,wx near llthiitki. Finhml;/Hi» 
A. Kl'ijii /Vffffu. 


> 1 * r n ,.i| a rootiC 

nl Liu* im >4 nrlfiVl mrr:mu*mi:MK (| l 31 ^ t[iL:ir 

im -‘ huiml in uxiiiupli-^ nf lajjimc^g arf.lkiurliiic. enk! >b ,< ; 
pi ilCM i l s ^iflWCS vriy IrWTIftllMg. Ill MIMIC hl'.lmu^S -l W,tl 
Ihiu | rihu uks mi cxLniur view irnlil the unti&itfg 

his ttiMul he mkus ;i *Ut!ttg pnviliun, 1 ft <&iftrt'hi:r jiisUitK c ^ j ^ 

>b a t’Minei mi iin jp inmii of the Kutsnra btvpcrhil Palate **" 

seieeiuit wM of [lie mom looks .nMr m furmnlMte J> ir 

I11 II- 1 In* iuljneeni xcrectwd wall looks mil unto a 1 p-. 1 u- 0 1 r. t t. 
j'jtulrn Uy vln^inj 1 (me side and opening the oilier, the ul,tf S 
elnn tnu 1 nl tli ill small mom i. loins (Willed. 

hi urn own residential dr.sign we eimltl mcmpnmle lhi>* kvd 
of design Ihinkini', In do much fpf even out mo t nwtlcM duVc opy. 
men Is, In some inshmccs wc have done so. In I he v ^ry earL 

1 -Likeview Tcrriice in Cleveland, a public sing project of the ■ 

lliirlies, l Ik: entrance cnurls between groups of dwelling bloc* 
had long views mil Mr the lake nnd Mil- lake s fo reground edge ol 
indusliial plants, 

Perhaps the norm for vistas from inilivMmil dv/eltmgs m n . 
group development should be that where buildings are close, liter, 
should be suine means within the apartment for obtaining a long, 
view, as perhaps from a balcony, but shal (he unavoidable absence . 
of a view from some apartments should be compensated lor o>. 
site landscaping or, if possible, vistas fimu the sde proper. It i i . 
m alter or ex pi oiling the natural advantages of a site io the utmost | ; 

Somcwhal less common a consideration is the view into Lbs 
windows of a dwelling place. I11 the intimately scaled village ol 1 
former times low windows were the rule, and people decoratec 
dicir windows wiih line curtains and small objects of pride to c;Ud 
and delight the eye of the passerby. The window made a eonirt 
tuition to the exterior. Alvar Aalto once commented that arch tied 
should design windows as if their girl friends were sitting m iSiem : 
The pninl is that facades and their details have architectural obh 
gations to the si reel, even when those details exist for purpose: 
basically interior to the house. 

Obviously vc should check ibe sight lines from the exterior, 
in ensure privacy in those pans of residences which require it, ant ; 
probably provide means for blocking oil exterior '«"« allege the 
when desired. The design of views out of, as veil as the exclusun-tf 
of views into, a residence can readily be checked by an analyse - 
of a design in plan ami section. 

In resiilciilial comnumilics lor mullifamily housing a key con 
side ration is U,c use of ground. In general it is desirable to provid.. • 
eit ch family with some amount of gtwind space or. as a suhstitutc; 
an nnett balcony which need not be large il it « well designee,j 
liven in cold cii males where a balcony can not be used aclivcb. 
Tor several winter months, il serves Ibe purpose ol a Hold mg ;; 
sense nf openness for an apartment and canceling die reeling o. 
L-onsl 1 aim which an apartment usually has. 

A Ii11.1l consideration in the siting and design of residcntt.v- 
„ r() „ps of medium or high density is the si/e of building masse i; 
themselves a question of scale. In a previous chapter we disk? 
cussed the basic mechanics of the ese and its abilities to discen . 
,lisl a nee and si/e. These basic facts of human vision were seen U, 
midcilie mu sense of intimacy or "bigness" in urban spaces am y 
in buildiiit'. masses. The cornice height of buildings together vitl 
live si/cs ol the spaces between them and the detailed I recti men i '■ 
„l facades weie discussed. The application of these principles if; 
jniiinsie to the proper design of residential groupings, particularly 
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product: good engineering ocsigm MTt } ,R, t 
creatively used. 

vast Iker:Hure ami store of ideas on resnlemia 
e propose it return to ;i Hsisic method of dcsigi 
lesinn taken from Hie ground up by eontem 




general xcivsc of intimacy in mir cnvironmemnl 


ibis lhi,t |luiklil 'P masM* should |,e kepi 

J alls Imv digest ihk* to live eye and to m.t com- 

.:! •"* c '.. n M-rifS of mnm:itc pieces. In the lower mopes of 


k't' 

liii 1 ' 


lie aceomplislied ml her direelly. In || K ' hi,.|k, 


^.|i<i |V ’ »e must linn to more arllul leelmujues. 


oiis ol liir.it ileosily, economics, nod oilier faeints of 
t . fiiul ilull ' ll| t buildings must he very long, we can 
bark mid l' l ’ r *b. breaking it down into smallei see- 
iM [j Vi \Ve can iilst* |Hi iu* lure it periodically :rl key points 


4Sf 

in* 15 

|l ’ , - . . 

■i.i‘ l||u ‘,.rest die eye m a senes of nonrhydnnic arlicnlaliotis. 

..tiW I"' 11 


1 -iiii'iti ,tV!k *tnd egress passageways from one space to 
t - detailed arch i tec turn] treatment of (lie facade can he 


. [Hi arres 

&P". ,.i,[ :o'oitl an overly long sweep. Thick foliage can screen 


wl |K ' !l ,| kU oveily severe hecausc of building economy. 

if.ll ** 1 .. i LI. C .. iil* r u*i* ll\.,v, K,. I........I.i 


Where 


buildings are required, they can be brought into the 

,.ate scale appropriate to residences by intro- 

,:U f .'smalt foreground elements to act as roil to the large-scale 
t [roups of low buildings interwoven with the high, and 
'"'.in fioni i' 1 die high buildings, establish an inti male foreground 
^ uliicli does nmc'li to obscure the scale of the giants. Indeed 
^.fti'uld ilo well to design Hie entire group from the sequence of 
^ .^p-j-jcnci's we encounter as we enter the urea, proceed through 
?L ; nul arrive finally in one of Ibc apartments in a large lower or 
j; should be designed as a sequence of architectural experi- 
ni changing scale, gradually unfolding to our comprehension 
principle of processional experiences of a cathedral firms- 
;ir>d ait justed as a me l hod of design for residential groups, 
ArcbiicLi I■ lied Saarinen did Ibis in Ihe she design of his buildings 
jj Cnmhronk, for residential as well as for school buildings. As a 
patter ui fact he did it so well that both place of work and place 
of residence blend almost imperceptibly.'In pursuing this method 
should iveogni/e that just as, there are design relationships 
brsv.ct'11 low-rive and high-rise buildings* l lie re are design relulion- 
sltips Ivtwcvu high rise and high-rise* as Charles A, I Hess mg, 
MIA, klemonstiales in Detroit. Wc should also recognize the 
importance of paths of approach and inner circulation, spaces, 
itosoiii and views hi, landscaping as a screen and as a foil, and 
tround sin [ace treatment, 

CimdusitM 

- Wc have been proposing here an approach to design based on 
£ L|t vs and undertaken through common-sense method. We 
X. w* emphad/.ed the mle of standards as secondary to basic and 
t,. Ihaugltihit ntk’Liion im iIil* objectives we are Hying to achieve, 
|‘ Slandm-iK can he taken too literally* They can he taken lor granted 
: ^ w preclude the thorough design exercise which is essential to 

design success, Standards an block innovation and can bill 
oiit mio a h,lse sense of design adequacy, They can be usclul as 
of j check procedure and, iu some cases, to ohiahi a mini- 
of ‘'"lenity, bid even then they should he used with cmiliuii. 

_A. e nmsi renumber that even our best engineering standards or 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 


iUilihi fit Ntlh I r iitti<in\ 1 rn A ni'» k \ 

Jnhn\i*t\. (ur, it A try iiHth'r. f tit/vm*/* 

X/i iti t , f rrhilt* r/t. 


A conrf it i SunttY.\idc Gtirtlvn f h / I'iro I\hr:d: 

(liirvnt c Strin. Ili ttry J Vright* l tTih'rii i li kt rttutn, 
I't inj nhiirits. 


IhHtxint* m^ir C’i \ rtn m /, 
. I n iiitri f. 
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1 h'Wpf JnmtcrJnm South, 1934 phut. 



pliilinp the tcal life which niir designs would h* stcr ^ crufts- 
conceived, restrict In this we recognize a practice ^ the 

men arid ariists, who in undertaking a ncxv ^ or ^ j^fjvcd 

beginning to repeal, step by step, n procedure ' 1 ! if every 

fmm lung experience tm<I patient practice It >'■ * ( n „ fCjIH; h 

work wen* one's fkM —a! least in IhK ',up-b/ ,U P ^milled 
Almost always some failure is lhe result of a Cf " Tl ^ ob- r than 
- -something which a liver hasty craftsman left t fJ r l 1 
conscious elforl. , , ■ ;irt; 

We have also been implying that too many design J - J j' >x tlVC ^ 
made on the basis of factors which arc irrelevant 10 * ^ 

of ihe design Hnildmg masses, placement, grouping* a 1 - iJ * 
block si/e—lhose may be thoughtlessly drafted in t ^oth 

expedience when it takes but a few more steps to crM>r-^ ^ 
feasibility iriu'I good design together, and, very HMj. afeo 6* 1 

real economic saving in both ihc short and die long nm 
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*hore than a thin disguise. The architect's par 


A \i\-ftii\i' elevated expfvnxwtiy U\ Boston 


. ^ urban problems arouse the interest of the general public 
ps much as circulation, Con versa Lions about where to live, about 
, going downtown, about the city's appearance, about relocation 
|robknrs -all lead ijuiekly to discussions of cimikdion. 

Ur- *\ w ^ LMunis of cny life have had more inlluence on [lie growth 
Sy* orm of modern cihcs than circulation, Tlic development of 
|> ~ eemers, of residential areas, of industrial areas—all arc 
^rmeshed with circulation between and within cities. Few means 
^puning our cilices have greater potential than circulation. 
Js udding of ncvv f nclGr i eK and new housing, the rebuilding of 
ttui aihan sectors, die creation of open space, ultimately the 
^ Loml form of the metropolis — all depend upon 
Kw-’ ls 1,01 iit designing our circulation network. 

-auhik-ci s inicrest in circulation stems from the fact that 
CUirt j,i its broadest sense, is l lie art of built ling for lull 
^hiee circulation is the backbone of urban form it 
ll ^ c well-being or malaise of a city and its people. 
U iet s interest in circulation cannot be limited lo super- 
such as appearance. Of course, appearance is very 
it is always the outcome of basic design decisions 
: C to start with. Otherwise attention lo appearance 


S: 




A \ix-tiim* sunken expressway in Detroit. 


Circulation 
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rfrw trn/r/J. heromc m "f i,r { 
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licipalion musl begin with the thought nf a circulation 
!«UiI uilvm concept, live magnitude of the task now canfroiW.it 


I'i i' r ,’rii 


1 raiKpiuLitifiri si ml the formnlitm tit (he Modern t il> 

£ 1 he W the modern city ami it^ cniii ffte* cj icutd(i*u * u ~- 

woik S:cim* two hiimlrciTvcTirs Vgo with the induvuiol rii’t 1 -1 
the m.iin ciTcct of the imiuslri*) rcviduiiim was lo uccclefirt' 
[■TOihn.li ,:m\ hnnv. it [ro:m its traihluural ‘--cal hi ihc county iM 
il-e ci(\ hi ilns change ehcvihrtiori pluvial the fust of its iniin y r ' Ji * 

The cities thiil grew most rnpidh those most (avoted h 

Wg-dm.tmc routes of trade, distribution, or the ojlleclitm uf ras 
imtonaU ilic^c Long-iLisiancc H>utev were over hind ar.d 1 fc * u 
watcrjl Mi;dh\ they iverc edu of nature. Occasionally, *hcj ’* c > 
created bv men. 

fOy the middle of the nineteenth century effective means of lon_ 
distance travel between cities were developed- the steamboat 
the canaU ind the railroad) The telegraph ^rved for long-di^anc 
coninumiclvhon. The scientific methods of the industrial revo u.^ ■- 
accelerated production and caused the division and spcciah^ad 
of labor. Dependence on the exchange of goods and services L uus-< 
the dense clustering of people in the central urban cores 

Originally the long-distance routes facilitated movement ^en 
citv to surrounding countryside, S pec i a lira lion . rojupiCo -i- ^ 
neclions from city ui city so that trade could Nourish. 1 he o^crlan 
routes were usually in existence long before they were adapte^ t 
the transport alion requirements of the new ’mdusirid u j 

prt«m.dav New York Thruway, for example, was original 
an Indian'trail alone the Mohawk River, then a sutlers rout, 
their a canal route, and later a rail route. Now an air route renew 
it also. Thus the transportation routes developed according to >- 

purpose they serv ed* ^ x 

Efforts to improve circulation routes Mvceeu Cities preee..e 
HTorts lo improve routes within cities. Cro»s-i.oun.ry rou *‘ 


i nriJ mi7/.»r r mitts f " v>r '" *| Jt ' a 
i-tfirc <>f uJi'antast sathnsetns as reniona! ctvti-rs- 


broustilt increased traffic to the city and forced improvements r, . 
circulation. In time this external pressure compelled t.* ex,au, - 
of all means of internal circulation. 1 he lag c ■ 

internal circulation was and still is one of the outstanding cUr 
.eristics of the modern city. Redevelopment expert Knox b..,m 

Lo ,L-m;irko.I rtnl « «!» ?***! *«« ■ 

union before we solve our inner-city transportation problems 
' Bs U.e end of the nineteenth century, however, means v e 
developed to facilitate movement within cities, just ax a .- I 
before means were developed to circulate ivmxvu then 
The muer-ci.v vehicles were the boxcar, the street railway, an 
„ K . trucks and ears. Thus, lr a asportation techno.ogv nm, 

un |K extended to passenger movement inside the city. Innet-xu 

oHimvmucalion was handled by telephone. 

P(io? us these innovations the new mduMnnl city was vox. 
con. pact. It had to be, for the movement ol Us working maxSe 

Sv foot.. hoisee.tr. This limited the su e ot the early nu m 

• l ... u , V or 4-mile radius. 1 he conditions ot erowduv 
XL tins pioduccd are only too well known. They also plants 
ihe oiifinal seeds of a second major movement m the lonnalio 
rt{ lh e industrial city-the nulllowing movement which we are str 
vvitne-sin" lhe reasons for ibis oulllowmg movement were hot: 
practical "and emotional. Certain indush.es could not operate cllj 
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i- ,, v tiunlcm i-iiy was unlike any ciiy he lure it j„ fllnpti 

, V |U I, W 1 $ I’ 11 *' 1 tUc SC1U ° r production and i| 1( : „ f ! " 
K> - **> ■; v *"» "."fw ■>pp»uimiii« 1 X 

<S «.«' *<«*’«*',* hK:1 ’f ac i„ ric , 

*** . 1 .. . lllL ; m wc,c lht ' houses or ban kin,' and 

. tor liVi'rl m t-lt -ix-st. l. t i 


: F 

1 A^'Viisvur^ 11 

UK' v«) r ,wr llV0d 111 s1,: «*s nnd luwek as dose to 
,,, svnrk as |H«s.blc, m order In be near a wide choice 


i v'S' N 

‘ nlJO 


■ J V* . , ■ , . . " CillllCC 

;vr Ttk , poor liu-sl on land not suitable for anything else nr 
^ in cnormovisly overcrowded tcnemcnls. The value of usable 
, ‘ .red in tl,c Cll . v ccnlCTS - 1,1 vibes marshv land W! « 


i i v oro 

”-r,sf 


iirsliy land was 

, 1,1 C.MIC “ic.ll estate. I he wealthy established their own 

'% R ti. : l airas, insulated bom the general ugliness of the sur- 
, |K ' * kllk ' d :iml “"I'Sk'tlcd middle class could ailoi il 
J'velliog onK >'t the edges. So began their long history as 


n ' > t-KN/ti, nmm:s a nd city yormation: 
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J^ 1 ' r ~ f,v m tl rwttrttl tilth uvitf tfrpnHfrnf tm 
loot uuti Imrxrmr imnsportotiott. 
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tw tomohUe growth due to tin ihclric 
Ktw'tritr ittul vuMray rrivilnf tf sphh'MVrh form 


iftwsIT^aum n~brspoia'^mutes i l !i 
A'UkT and projecting fur out into thc^iou 


IfefS:: ' ■ 




I ■ iS SflflH 1 ^ ,rS ‘ . t _ 

\i I he various mhim (unctions found l heir most suitable lo- 

1 ^ ^') r * ct ll P mDVcmenl P ltcrils from one to another. 

ijg ^Ms-d-way for public movement began to emerge. The 
■ ^janficvl cities, usually gridirons hkc Manhattan, had a clear 

, p^tern (u lollow. The U unplanncd" ones, like DnsLon, 

! jvt^voi a spider-web pallcu’i* Certain areas in the city became 
i ijrmnnnt fur one use or another. Many planned cities grew beyond 
jfiphnned j:<to add surrounding spider \vcbs r As congestion 
[ iacrcriieJ, prnhlcms of sewage disposal, water distribution, and 
e »tf diuiiS'iA ol fire necessitated sewer and water lines and nidi- 
\ rxMr y hreproof construction. These improvements were made 
[ £tu^ the principal circulation routes. Distinction between Lhe 
f public iv;\ and the private lot became clear—indeed, a matter of 
r but. Thus the early circulation arteries hardened. 

By tlir him- the railroad came U> the city, the central core was 
jj sitiftiJkil iliat the railroad could not penetrate iL It had to ter- 
mtc ut the edge of the core. Larger cities binlL peripheral rail 


i terminate m ihdr edees, tn the prcrailroad era canals were brought 
rifht thnmgh ihe city to act as linear distributors. In some cities, 
^ashliigiun* D.C., fur example, if was also possible to do this with 
niilmud, since industry had not hardened the city's lonn. Bui 
w most crises the railroads ended at terminals which became new 
fl ^ld Around these nuclei grew 1 factories, warehouses, and holds, 
i hholml; !- companies located there, as did manufacturers of 
| furniture and clothing who could display their wares to incoming 
l 1 he central core thus expanded, mid trullic between the 
termnuiri increased. 

;. -SiL£!i!! r ua d also^ made possible the first moves toward dcccn^ 
^5fehl. CVnmn factories could be located in the eounlry or 
CT Ik- raillal railway spokes. Generally, they were of a noxious 
|1^; C a, 'd rcukhred amounts of land not available in the uenhal 
mills and abattoirs, for example, moved out. Their 
™ lived in seitlnuents mound them. TJieuj}]^^ 

to use the railroads for co mmuting to wori LjHiiH 
^muiined ilu- preluTcd lucaiioii lor ^ 

<lf * Ivpical ilulustrial city at Ihe end of tlig niDCtecnU 


Subsequent growth rfite to the railroad created 
it spider-web form and ii^w outlying Huh. 
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I tin,', u'lij.v i, 1 vivr//re/ njcvfrc 1 vtd 
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Koiliotuh- penetrated itx rrnUah to 
the <*h:e tij the r t'turttl core- a rot! mm! faop 
i'Dni\rctdt {he rtuliaU; the city expanded. 




formed ft network of surf nee 
tirterif'Jt. 


The under ground $ub\ vay net provided speedy 
iota not circulation, connecting major tut by. 


'^rr?' " vrc a C(,Nll ^M;iiion_of vehicular and rail way ro utes. 
rr~ >1 Uv\ lt nf roads developed a spider web. Street- 
hmt ^ T lhl niUin ^ FCCh ^ r ten ihey hmf^crented 71 these Erects. 
ehT^it' I , ‘ l '■ 1 1 nnfT1 pl>f [C( I rig sfrectoa r roofed first ,,<s 

wjM 1 t, i |, >v: i ys_;im[ inter nj su bways , Morse-drawn wagons along 
11 141 y 11 neks and streetcars created incredible congestion, 

^ ' utl T l ' ilM f, dies, Pttrijs amf London, reveal the f ormalistic 
_L|l x £* c d (1 1 r^ c level npmcnis vc ry^cleinTy, 1 n Paris, Baron 
anssiiMhn had cut wide avenues through the city fabric, connect- 
J 1 )-. I u - | hi iphern I railway [mnimih to his new avenue pattern, 
ur, lout llie history of Paris, growl h had beer] constrained by 
suics nf enclosing city walls. Paris was thus n derive city with a 
sp.uti NVcl> ^ Sll1 'l tlcc streets connected to n number of peripheral 
ll11 ^ ||l 'inafs. Under'ground, a subway system created another 
spider-web circulation pattern, also related to [fie peripheral ter¬ 
minals. A peripheral rail loop connected the rail terminals, 

London , in contrast, was subject to sim ilar forces of urban 
jrnwth. hut It iltltered from Paris in two ways, It was not con- 
* ,u ' nc ^ ;ttu l il i^vcr had a grand pattern of monumental stree ts 
j mpnsed npimj i. Thus, it spread far oik into (he countryside tr , a 
il lT jj G s h\r pattern whil e its center became exceedingly congested , 
Thc Tcy pi mats of both system s were: yallrond U-vrmnuls nbultifu* 
l! l c ccn[r; 'I ctr[t -; an outer rail loop connecting these t erminals; 

■ md an inner loop subway which connected the rail terminals fo r 

pas-sengci movement and which, of course, served the cure. The 


_hrsi subway lines thus formed inner loops jm d cross town cornice- 
_tians, J lie pal Ictus" of London and Paris vc presen l whole systems 
which arc dear in form and so constitute ca sMy understood models. 

Thus* the early subways were related to existing urban hubs— 
sometimes well, sometimes poorly, to be sure—but they were re- 
laicd. 1 hey were woven into trie urban fabric. In addition, it was 
a matter of time before it was realized that circulation innovat ions 
were ns much creators of urbat r form as they were servants. 1 hey^ 

. created land use and [and values. 

In the United States the principles of development were the 
same—first movement between cities, Lhcti within cities, the inno¬ 
vations of technology being applied from the outside in. While 
we did not always produce a clear geometry In the layout of our 
systems, we followed die rules of location and connection. Obvi¬ 
ously we tried to connect what needed connecting and. in so 
doing, created location by creating accessibility. 

We also added a mosL significant twist of our own. The early 
developers of our trolley lines recognized the value of extending 
the tines into Lhc countryside. Vast amounts of land were thus 
opened up for speculative development. Significantly, it was an 


nan i otwniNT ot circulation / a 1 the 
mu rLMVttv city t\tnix 
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■a! P^nihiy excursions on :i Holley whellcd ll,c nppclitcs of 
” kJ f ltr country living, just as Sunday nulo excursions 

l1 _bsn ii’ir I\vn I filler 


pcrsmulcd the builders of the l.nnthm subway to 
in»* die surniundma com,try side. These ideas 
lrtl dc Him a millionaire, in the United Slates. We were 
,p out si reel ear suburbs in America because m ,r 
..juiici'l s*'»» cr fmm U,M industrial development (ban 
of l-urope, anil could afford it before they could 
' ‘ nciiiiiil Holley suburbanites to the subuibs, arnusc- 
Jerc efb-n built at the cuds of ibe lines nut in the 


,-nir) 

f?jai' genera'ti' n or two later 


,f \ .TCi-tL-ar 

f|,c 


-rfthcpcnp 


lines produced a limited star-shaped city with a 
The center was further intensified by n, c {1{ [,|i_ 
hern I rad terminals. With the development of 


Ovrrfftnd toiffr .T conver^rd at ft river rrnsTfrtft* 
f hr ttrifiitiof sfltlctHcnj nwr a trading renter. 


r ' U 


tjMl s l 


ailroads die overall form became a giant star with a 
web of movement. The outrcaching mdials often 


an outlying village or major route crossing. Such 

hS> " vi C 


destined to become the later suburban centers 


Still ; " !J 


jIht tnlenf sling contrast between our own cilice and 
Pn cur LuiuUi is lUnil the centers of our cities decay while She 
pchphebcs floiuish. In Paris and London the situation is 
ihr reverse. Perhaps the forced attention to the center of 
^ over the centuries established institutions there which became 
^ w -dl esuhkhed that (hey ensured the center’s permanence, 
painty in hoili Paris and London, die pattern of established 
fjgdtiigiiiy workable circulation routes had an important effect. 
J^aapSy ton. the automobile is a force that challenges the best of 
jflicr'inuisporlation means to the limit. 

Before we mm to I he auto mobile we must pay homage to (he 
jpieni before it. The whole history of pieauto transportation is 
Mof invention, Us leaders were bursting with imagination. Very 
during the canal era, George Washington envisioned our 
qNialriiv ;is die trade emporium (o the W'CSL, but IJallimore was 
eclipse WishingUm when it developed its port and western rail - 
Ouiia* Jdlersim's presidency a public works plan was drawn 
9!□: tk- udiult or what was then Ihe United Stales: a plan for 
-^pr c -wak ami roads io connect the slates, 

/ttic tltvejnjx’rs of our streetcar systems had more than simply 
^Ersn^unahtm system in mind. They were aware of the develop- 
™ [ TP IJ 'mi ures i1i L -y were eicaling and took bill advantage of 
^ f r iJ ' U;tE3 y s> > r speculating on suburban land. We can criiid/e 
r..-^ s'until tiu-r hapbuyurd building, but not (heir lack of imuidna- 
( ; !( l,11> lc,in] hum these past developments its WC look to 

;t * WlJ r:| ke a dose look at the automobile to see 
it isdoinu. 


Railroads converged and a transcontinental 
route passed til rough; a spider-weh ft) ml 
developed, 


Street ears at (owed dispersal an d the for matt On 
of a spider-wet* flatteni. 


J)f yu ot'MHNT ot : rtnan^vnoN i noM k 
Till: i*an rn kith t f Nrtntv si t.auts v 
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'HitttfHjtfitiiv has prohlatif of intetThttnge . * 
'. v- which require new syxfvfn.K of tnwsler 
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fntrex its way f/uojf£/i f/p^ rr 7y , 

, . „ requiring < frnr paths' nf ffo 


The uui\w\i}hik r raises problems af parking , . . 

, , . requiring nciv forms of storage. 


1 lle ,ITtTk nl !lii‘ AllfoliKiliiln 


Tfjp autonufhih n calcs problems of intersection . ■ . 
- . , lehii h require /rt j ii p systems of ititiYenietfi. 
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H>c uiiltinuibili- k often regarded fis (In: chief vlll-iin nJSpf»»tf h!u 
fi>r cmr whkiu urban cii culncion ptl^lH- 11 be t<byi*>UA-^Jf 

,lenv it is bul one of many agents developed to perform A '/ 

^:t up hy (he needs of the modern city. True, l he ntitomoljite h 
iIh’ most apparent cause of milml-city congestion mid peripheral 
dispel :ai 1 1 hut equally uccoLmlnhle k our altitude toward tlr; u — 
fd Inml together with die rocky history of public irarv. porta fion. 

the trolley, subway, and commuter railroad produced (he r hir 
lIih! spjder-wvh forms of the metropolis t he uuloniobile akov/cd 
Lhe ini ill mg nf die space, between the ou trench ins* star rndia 1 . ul 
n low-development density. 'She auloinofntL. starlet) m; > l novelty 
but quickly look hold ns n very useful means of transport. It 
nished lhe answer to a desire for lov/den-Tty living and bigb 
freedom of access, lo which wc were barely a wakened. Wc mini 
remember dial we have been a natron of prodigious inventor': 
Most of I he possible forms of the airplane, for example, vtffc 
patented before l*) 2 (). Wc call upon our inventions a a '.v; need 
I hem and l hen develop them. So it was with she ante -mobile. 


ncLcvub 


Public transput latiotb on the other hand, si arled a 
flourished as a pmlit-mnking enterprise, and became viclixn lo a 
host ('if intertwining circumstances. Operating under public fran¬ 
chise, streetcars and rail rapid-transit lines -were built and devel¬ 
oped as a prolitable undertaking (the straphangers paid the divi¬ 
dends), and there was profit in the development of peripheral 
residential land. The public franchise to operate was eventually 
accompanied by public regulation of fares. In time, the companies 
were assessed for street maintenance and improvement. In many 
cases they had to carry schoolchildren at reduced fares.. Equip¬ 
ment had to be replaced. Maintenance and operating costs ’.vent 
up. Fares remained the same or increased very little. The com¬ 
panies went into ihc red. 

Meanwhile, the automobile habit was taking hold and spread¬ 
ing. After World War 11, when production turned from defense 
lo private consumption, the full effect was seen Fare restrictions 
were lifted and fares went up. Many people turned to Their ear* 
for their journeys to work.. Their choice ol private car versus 
public transit was based on convenience and cost—but mostly ort 
convenience. The private car, considered from all points of view, 
is by far preferred—although still the more expensive. Many 
studies have been made of the cost of getting to work bv car as 
opposed to bus or subway, considering a host of factorv Such 
studies are I he results of surveys which should be appraised with 
caution. It is impossible for a commuter to decide fairly between 
his own auto and a public transit system, for the latter uwudlv 
appears more convenient on the questionnaire than it is In reality 
The private auto is used largely because the present alternative, 
uni in proved, is hardly worth considering. 

Automobile usage hint public transportation. It deprived it of 
passengers, it congested surlaee streets so as Lo slow down public 
surface conveyances, and it helped create a low densliv residential 
pattern which was dill! cult lo serve by public transit. 

The result, in terms of city form, was the infilling between the 
legs of the star form of the metropolis. Where trolley and rail 
allowed people and jobs lo go lo the city’s periphery—along the 
radial mules the auto allowed them to fill in the areas between 
the ladials. Urns die outlying lands were developed into what 
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., c fed hits been line of the most sn.u n 

* vd °P7" ,s t« Mstor,, bul "5 I'^ttnlly 

. cn ide beginning of a new city form, 1s " rc P’<> 

the metropolis has n commuting ,adii, £ , lf ff( 


nit 1 " 1 ■cjfTipC t,L *’ * n LH y lonu 1 

- -- 3o 

*vft- ";«««» «2 2 

^Ii.14 r ' H,lllS W!, \ V , 4 m ; ,es - Tl * elfeelive area >r 
^ -, v has mereased a hmulrcilfold. l| nw lm , ^ ' 

«?J iU \ ilu’ iViii'lilLlI cciiErr nmt :<.. .. ' 1K L ^c 
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work 

Uic 
the 

*•«* " ,i!:! "“ l ««•[ mti >•» 

|1CS haw occurred in their roles'? ^ l ,ui l' llll y-' 


,| d'T^' 

" y .■ i iint the central areas of our cities 
«•"<***«*. Although white utthi worU, ! rim V " y 

^ «r "«•• <*ys blue ™,h,' 1?,,,' 1 Z 

^ KT Rush-hour udlow ami omllow in Hie ccnlcr tmv 1 

% .j-ile for csami'lc. the number of people who cm 
work every day is about the same as it was in 1 

’*‘ l ul Lll Ivu i VW’C^l LW>i \ l-h ___ . 


we increased 
ter Ma n hm- 

-a iv*"— , ; ? , , ' ™ “ ’"‘a m 1930. Rush- 

*f ,ia " ll 1 ec . !Ulsc I11orc People drive to work 

& P le ;1 blls 01 subw * 1y ’ aiul itlc '‘oolcs are overloaded. While 
^irtiKitv population increased 10 per cent in the last decade 
turban iropiihdion increase has been abm.L 50 per cent Uy |y Sn 

te#**' ,,f ,Hir l ' ltlL ‘ s vvll! luiM '«s Hutn hall of ,h, no.n.luliotr 
(T hr# metropolitan areas. Jobs in the centers of tl,e city will 
^decrease to about hall the total jobs in the metropolis 
The rale and function of the center has been in a rapid sttwc 
of evolution due to automobile use and metropolitan growth Once 
the preferred locale for all comnumal activities, including manu- 
Uewing, its prime role is now limited to administration and 
W'vices. Consumer services—shopping—have dwindled. 

Mr.r duel tiring, storage, and goods distribution have also fled the 
central city with some exceptions, such as garment manufacture 
s-lucii tcijiurcs a high degree of eominunictiLion and interchange, 
Ortc of the unchanging characteristics of the metropolitan center 
is its volume of circulation during the working day. In many cities 
this results I mm inadequate bypass roads around (he center bul 
t large amount of the traffic is due‘to short-distance trips. Decision 
’■■ita* most move about m the center in pursuit of their daily 
tol.s. l-aee-io-face meeting of executives is a prime function of 
L * center. Japanese architect Kenzo Tange recognized this as a 
■ m -ia iksign requirement in his visionary plan lor Tokyo. He 
. cone In si on as a result of studying the major adminis- 

the world. Tange believes that an individually 

! ’' r,llLJ{ * v 'hie[c is a must for such cities since no public transit 
ffe 1 ” C * 1 " b;UK " c ll,e complex pntlcrn of individual trips. This 
tJeiia'' 1 ' 1 UI ' C ° U1 P uh,ic bansit for many cities, however, Tange’s 
- n ls i H 'cmisetl on automobile usage. H is certainly conceivable 
iW .' U '' 1,1 tied mode of public transit could do the job that 
That the public transit systems in their present 
r in i 411 . I|1;il lvquati- is seen in statistics of the last decade or two 
-W,n cities, 

ISr Jign u " the switch from public to private iransporta- 

<>w 11,111 public transportation patronage has declined two- 
feC™ >» (l 'e decade following World War II. From 1‘>4S 
>i' • lr;i|,s h riders decreased hi) tier cent in big cities and 71) 
l^hl m ..-. 1 .* .other 


08ts<jf !1 nliLS nl or less population. Statistics mi 

KWe j* 1,llbl ' c trill,s porl show similar drops, 

la !^ C changes ,n the way we move goods. I his 

li jSited^ 1 ' ~' ccn 11 switch from rail to truck. Where railroads ate 
if!; trade routes and terminals, trucks are lice In go 


run <VJ nrnh ,i tlty , 

,>r Wwttltttr tiftv hn,Minx /drilli, 


Thr iiiilumnlnk am destroy nl,l architecture 
. . , or 1-inf hi 1 made xithxorvU'tH t<* if , 


The automobile requires many threeInitial de\ ices. 
. . . which require simplified dediin. 
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The malt * \ a! tify was designed to be seen and 
ayhmded nt ft JC U fj/f oj pcdtwtrinn ntovriurnt. 
HI,} Siiir ilrwribi'tt tItix settle u\ design in detail. 


r Uy wax tie si gat’d 
in lie seen and ti/niprehended an font 
nini in funttitm, at /he speed *>f the pedestrian 
infringe Wheeled inner went did itot t a neef 
based 4tn ji/ift nn/yettientx; it added to it* 


wherever liR'iv is n paved sirecl. One owl <if every si* vehicles in 
die United Scales is n truck, lul&Iing I I million trucks lotkiy. Ualf 
a million of them arc long-tlislnncc vans. ! nicks carry ludf the 
ion-miles of heigh! in cnir country, Trucking more than eclipes 
rnilroading in (tnllnr-volutnc of business, carries all inner-city 
frand one fifth of all freight between cities. 

I lie fuels of out hind-use practices are also revealing, in 
ciah we have been increasing the amount of new land we slake 
oul fur any particular use New factories occupy much more land 
than they would have ten or twenty years ago, because of hori¬ 
zontal factories and the practice of holding land in reserve. Schools 
are now almost always liori/onlal in layout, requiring much larger 
sites. Our urban population density decreased from about 5,500 
persons per square mile lu about J v H()0 persons per square ir ulc 
between 1950 and 1960. This lowering of density operates hand- 
in-hand with the increasing use of automobiles and truck trans¬ 
port, By way of example, metropolitan New York grew .9 square 
miles for every million people it gained between 1900 and I9T0. 
By I9K5 it is expected to grow by 700 square miles for another 
3,8 million people. Thus the radioeentrie growth of our cities 
occurs in a gradual progression of rings of lower and lower density. 

(The overall effects of these developments are the increasing 
role of the periphery and the changing role of the old core—we 
have already noted the further adjustment of city form and func^ 
Lion which spans the growth of the city into a metropolis. \\ her c 
the central core started as an all-purpose center, where later it 
(lowed out into the countryside, where later still there was an 
exodus of many of the functions of the center—we now hud that 
many of Lhe peripheral functions are taking a position of domi¬ 
nance, functioning as n low-density but high’activity peripheral 
ring. Statistics clearly reveal lids. Radial highway movements in 
and out of our major cities will increase only about 10 per cent 
on the average in the next thirty years, while circumferential high¬ 
way movements will increase from 60 to 155 per cent* 

Wider recognition of this fact is essential lest we overlook the 
possibilities lor designing our peripheral area development. I he 
problems of rush-hour traffic in and out of the center occupy our 
minds to an inordinate degree. All ot us have been caught in such 
jams, and they are easily captured on Him. in cartoons, or in a text 
on udmn problems It is true that they are severe, but for many 
cities they will be largely corrected by a combination oi improved 
radhilx inner sing bypass loads, and public transportation. Because 
lEtdials develop before ring bypasses, much of the tin flic in the 
centra! cores is through traffic* Three-fourths of the traflie in the 
cemtal city is unnecessary traffic— it has neither origin nor desit- 
nation in live central cote. It passes through because no bypass 
exists. But the inner loops will net as Ira Hie bypasses. In cities 
where hinci loops are partially in operation, local surface lrathe 
has been measurably reduced. The outer rings arc quicker to be 
bui.lt since there are fewer obstacles in their paths. I he sc eon- 
vcyojs ol circumferential traffic ate often jammed at rush times, 
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flic changing role ol the central core is not a decline but a read 
*ac« P Ct T lc sIl0w 110 '"‘cresl in it, but the fact is tint 
m:U1 ' V Vl,:i1 inS,m)limiS of 0lir society which everyone 
jjqiends upon, directly or indirectly. It remains the best place for 
itt cvclwnjc of ideas, for night schools, for the meetings of u 1c 
pincipoi decision makers. Tar the best theaters. Major hotels and 
tfi* biiiUings arc "'i 11 bcill S bll 'L there. Ii is a mistake not to 
itcrcm.Y the vital importance or the central core in the whole 
JHEtroj’olo Likewise it is also a mistake to overlook the rest of 
te evading metropolis when considering the core. All must be 

nrr.^iK’d lu^iJlllcr. 

We iiiusi face Uhs problem because there is a pressing question 
lunv central-area circulation will be achieved. If one 
wfre nui ^ c ;i study of a typical downtown, serving its 

P llsS]l>[ c role, one would have to delve into the changing 
m arut l M H '* ds buildings. Assuming that some kind of public 
tratispnruEusu system were in operation, workers would come to 
ue center by a combination of public transit and private cars, 
as=ng ih.j study on the economy, role, and nature of a particular 
Cli !i on. could estimate the number of new buildings to be built, 
fisting huiklUigs in remain in use, old buildings to be demolished 
remodeled and—of key importance—die volume of parking 
. i> UrLS - 1 volume of garages necessary; as sheer bulk, could 
^ Un Ik disconcerting. Assuming that local streets could handle 
0 C J I ^ U ^ 1 ,!3K ^ nutnish ol all of these cars, the question of their 
^ in * M> nillctl space horizontally and vertically is formidable, 
^uis liU >' . parking str» cUirc 5 _cmikl .ring, the ci.Ly^ as 

pro] n^ed__picttiring them as great storage turrets. 
^ busied visually-—surrounded on the exterior with 
^ MKiUn k Midi as offices, U\ actuality we know that 
Sindlk 1 ^ n a cil y ^ not easily changed, and lliat alterations 

^W-filV* tR ,,CCLVS sai ilv emerge as patchwork, a less than neat cub 

KS l -'- ltf l,rban fabric. 

Me ! iH we have raised a question of social values— 

“ Ai ' 1 c S' ,ls to supersede the hard facts of circulation. Our 

w mm understand our tools while run nu la ling a 

■§K^ic:n U)Qn ^ ideas. The tools lie in the understanding of 
^ ^ ^ ilCts density; the diJTcrcni means of circulation 
^ : ns| dcs, and the knowledge of wtiicli ol the various 
lT4n ^portaUou work best in dillereiU parts ol the city. 

^^wvtmsidcrthem. 
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*. KVLI, l lh;u the core of l he dly draw* less IraHsc 10 

1 1,1 n l ' 1[l u, y :,(i whole, A city of a million people typically 
> r ' Un, l -^1 per cent of nil traffic to iis center. This traffic 
brm g$ people In - 


circulation are ns important as ihc forms 
Hie characteristics arc the "why'* and "how 1 


■ . The center for work, meeting, or recreation. It 

; 4 i purpose in going to the center. Much of the general traffic 
of (he city Inis to pass (hrough the center, however, because 
bypass routes are huuleqntiic. This amounts lo about three-quarters 
of tlie Uffid fra Hie in the center, as we mentioned earlier. Thus, 
the most severe jams on the radfah occur during rush hours, when 
through and local traffic mix. In the core itself random movements 
and through traffic cause jams at midday. The smaller a city, the 
more important its core 
Most urban Inns 


edittm-deasity areas 


in au 


.. . originate from I he home. Nearly half of these 

trips arc to and from work. Other trips from the home during the 
work week, in descending order of frequency, are for recreation, 
shopping, business transactions, school, and medical appointments 
On weekends most trips are for recreation and shopping. 

Statistics of this type disclose the sources of traffic generation. 
Examination reveals that different types of land use occasion tin- 
ferem types of trips. An acre of residential suburban tend, for 
example, generates about thirty trips a day. whereas an acre c, 
suburban commercial land generates about nrce ‘ $ 

The position of an acre of land in relation to the city cent.r S 

In important elTect too. An acre in the 

for example, generates about fifteen hundred rnps ttd^ ‘ 
mediate periphery generates about two hundred or more mps 
day per acre; the 3-mile zone, about one hundred, .,nd i- 

much^tralTic'can be expected,“adc^ ^ 
known, the next tiucsfon is i ‘ means of making trips 

T ' W private a* ** ^ works best in medium-density 

in low-density areas. The . . re m ne), at unusual 

areas (7.000 to 25,000 -«■ , 

times or lor l, ' U,SUal IcerSn «te ( U it also works 

very high* or for an ev- $ ..density core. 1 he 

well for unusual lr, P* Substitute for poor public transportation. 
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. commuter rail line can extend even farther out, but j„ nflk . r 
A f9f 1i ih* ccninil city mi a "asnnablclime—lm than an hour 


|( , rW ikcrs-its stops must he tm 


^ , tl rail rapid transit anu coiiimulcr rail is inie nf service 

h; Si,ip or typo of rolling ««*. Kail rapid irnnsil must np, f . 

", 10 live-minute headway to be effective during rush hour 

Syllllf bnn com muicr lines can operate on a icn-minule to an i„ 1llr 

^^iilier ptiini of view is pi uvided liy I Lie user: walking is the 
0 Vr ,, v to got around in n high-ilensity center, pnividing I here 
joo til any cross-si reel interruptions where vehicular traffic 
lhe pedestrian. Mb h the way a shopping center or an 
u . rE titi i iiil operates. 1 he effective radius of a pedeslikm area is 
;t quartci of a mile, which is somewhat limiting. Shuttle 
hijws. ** :irc noW ' n op cnsLion hi downtown Washington, D.CT 
jxlciid this distance, 

' Olivine is the best means of circulation for the myriad of special 
^ ,unwhere at odd limes—m the absence of other convenient 
and until congestion or parking becomes an incon- 
vcoieace itself. In the suburbs and in low-density arcus roads can 
ignite the random movements. In the crowded center we must 
have svipplciucidary means to allracl as many people away from 
fteSr cat's as \w can, to reduce congestion. Driving to suburban 
mass-transit stations is also quite workable, again largely depend¬ 
ent on convenience and good public transportation. The private 
car hest serves weekend and leisure trips, from which commuter 
nilnmh once drew large amounts of revenue, 
hi Hie transportation works where there arc concentrations of 
passengers in space and time. People living at low density justify 
a nui ^-transit line and stations, if enough come to use it at I lie 
some time, A high-density area justifies mass-transit facilities even 
llwgli people use it at different times of the day. 

Family, the passenger elevator permits high concentrations of 
people, and works well for (Rem, We often take it for granted 
as a means of public transportation because it is privately owned 
and free to the public, The elevator ix a kind of public service 
fiitiliiv. h allows a In rue building to fund ion. The building owner 
accepts its costs as part of the operation of his building. 

^e should think of the cost of all public transportation this 
■ Wa y, lit Us development singes public transport was a profit-making 
■ .opcrat'mri Now it must be thought of as a necessary public utility 
-^dike ;i sewer or a water system or the lire department. Its costs 
Jk\- be measured not m terms of pm III as a business venture, 

gj.-- L f . 

| :kV |J«rt of the cost nf operation of a social venture—the city. 

'. ^heeiiy once required concentration because means n! circulation 
highly liutiteih The apparent potential urban limiilcsMiess 
iaieti by our modern means of circulation docs not imply the 
uihsfi of p lc c py^ | X1L the creation of the metropolis—and 
Mill needs one or more concentrated centers, 

I fttypth! Spur 

^ i h TW tiiscussion of downtown “survival" brings up a major issue 
^^rrciuly being debated in transportation planning circles; the 
biiU,1KC between private and mass transportation. \ he 
^“i^ftihn j s Lidled the °modnt .split" and canmU be delernvined 
g^HuSeiiug urban transportation in isolation—for example, 
Ami u such ;j S land use and density. In path si/e * s 
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influential. A city muni have at least I milium people moyn^ ^ 
aiul out of ii\ center before rail rapid transit is [east > L "■ 
changing character of the city ecuic:r and the willingness 0 ^ 

commands to commit ilsdf is also a factor; an express bus sy* un 
a separate tilth t of -way could be more feasible timn a ra^ 
rapid transit system The commitment to any proportion must 
based on the larger purpose anti social values which a city " L(nl 
to achieve Another two-sided question recognized by urban trans 
portalion expei h often discussed independently o\ modal sp d 
but pan of the same problem- -is whether a transportation system 
should be designed to atcommodate existing conditions or hv. '.ni 
ployed as a ciealive tool to develop new urban form, 1 h c question 
is nstialfi posed dins; Should circulation Wir or f'rtttU' land use- 
In a special issue on transportation Arcfuirctmal Forum men¬ 
tioned two major studies which arc based on these two opposite 
views. A transportation plan for Chicago (CATS) was based on 
the propagation of the presently existing pattern—circulation 
would serve existing and likely land use. A transportation [dan 
for the Peimsx Ivunia-Ncw Jersey-Delawure (Pccijerdd) region 
was premised on the idea that the placement and design of the 
circulation system creates new urban forms, and thus desired 
land use. 

The idea of the CATS concept h an extension of the familiar 
origi maud-destination concept of transportation planning. C or- 
la inly, it is important, to improve the means of circulation for 
those areas of live city that arc in need of improvement, l he mag¬ 
nitude of the job lor most cities, however, is so great that the very 
act of improving an existing origin-and-deslmation situation is 
decidedly creative. The problem of this approach is that an existing 
city form and its likely extension may not be good at all. It may 
be that a better design is possible than the one which enlarges 
upon an existing pattern, brequenily, this problem occurs in times 
of channc% as, for example, when plumbing came into general use. 

Many old buildings without original plumbing and other utilities 
can now be found with plumbing stacks on the outside, fastened 
to an exterior wall with many branch connections. To erect a 
lunl dine today in such a manner would be un thinkable. PI Limbing 
is now completely integrated into the design. One cannot help but 
see a parallel in the new transportation systems we are tacking 
onto our old cities. 

The central question in remodeling our cities on so vast a scale 
is how and to what extent can our remodeling become positive 
creation? To what extent do we owe allegiance to a past form 
when we are rebuilding so large a proportion of our cities? Should 
wc not be thinking of a best possible new form, even though we 
arrive at it piece-hy-pieee over the years and even though wc do 
not have all the answers now? This question lies at the heart of 
i rans pot tat ion planning because transportation routes are major 
determining elements. As we build them we largely fix the form 
of the city lor a long time, even though we build picee-by-piecc. 
Iu slioit, should we not discard the altitude of remodeling and 
adopt instead an approach of new creation tins in recognition 
nl ilie task as an unprecedented opportunity? 

It is cleat that any design lor the future city must be based on 
an idea of the way we want U> live in the future, a picture that has 
not yet been sullieicully portrayed, Pven before the vision of the 
future city can fie portrayed we must commit ouvsdvcs to debate. 
11 ere, mhan design in its formululivc role enters the deliberations, 
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Iijtrn |S ■' .. . .’ --oiM-emm mr growth 

Mu' live lingers are to extend inland in the nuisi ad van 
lJW ms Oileelions Ml live lingers will be centered on rail rapid- 
Jn>it lines. Mis' numbers ul people in these linger corridors, their 
jcvcKfnwut, and ihc distance between bouse and station were 
Elilily calculated in insure the workability of the transportation 
jjslcm, hi addition to I he rail rapid-transit system, a public 
siirhre lumsportaiion system and a new road system were planned. 

The Manes iceognwed lolly the upswing in car use in their conn- 
trr. 1 he laud between the live lingers will be left open as recrea- 
[iunal space, 

The mv inut pint of ilrc Copenhagen plan encompassed a much 
forger .itva. Il considered the entire peninsula of which Copen¬ 
hagen^ die center, iind indicated two giant corridors for the city’s 
redevelopment even beyond the live fingers. This pi an considered 
all tike possibilities for growth, land use, and circulation in the 
Mtuc peninsula. 1 lie corridors will extend from the edge of 
mctrnpeln:in Copenhagen soul Invest ward. One of these corridors 
will fuilnw (he coast; a new harbor is proposed for its center. Two 
: large curridors will extend some thirty miles out from the center 
of tWatown Copenhagen, These corridors will be mainly indus- 
| trial silos and places of residence for workers. Commuter railroads 
l and highways will connect them to central Copenhagen. Internal 
f- drcuLiiiuji will be by car, bus, and foot. The Copenhagen metro- 
v plan sums up our knowledge of travel habits and tronspor- 

UK-ans and applies it to a positive and creative plan, 
plan for the Twin Cities area of Minnesota amounted to 
| . ^erics of studies that look far beyond the problems and the 
: ^tlopmenis of the Twin Cities themselves. These studies were 
l| tt work of Nonnan Day on the staiT of the Twin Cities 
Pin lining Commission, The major cities a I tliic world 
^bidicd m diseeni their patterns of growth. Day s studies 
lh ^ forms dial the Twin Cities area might lake through 
^-Wopdini of various transportation concepts, This kiml ol 
gives insight to the citizens and otlidals who will 
about them. 'The studies also show that uauspodn- 
used as a positive loo! in creating urban lorm, Such 
Pj-J'* Web he made for all cities, 

^ ()vv i then, does urhim design lit into such endeuvnis/ It must 
JffPrfr — t!cl:iilC(J considerations of a transportation plan and 
a ^ llV luulerstaiuling the iransportaluat system as a whole, 
mk:,^ fleets on the metropolis. Ultimately, the role ol 

.^ign i s lo furnish itte and goals for urban life, thus 
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Kenzo Tcttigc'x visionary plan for Tokyo depend* 
on a unique automobile circulation system 
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IK, It -inspotl.ition planning a sound direction, 

M4Hlan design can benefit greatly liy npplyi“a tlic 

] lM| d ^ Jinii|tK's ;mb ideas to a number ol details, All roadways 
JIU ^ ,,L I' L% slitnilil be designed with iho imagiualkm *hh! high 
Miouldhls expressed in ilie hesl of nut modern architecture. Land- 
^’ip L a u hi tect I a wiener Hnlprin su chests, in a series ol recent 
skiuhes, Mi ll the urban cxpKSswny can he designed with f-tr 
f jL,lkl ■■"'Ufiiutinn. I (mi often treated as a rural expressway Ihid- 
its way info Mir city, an urban expressway is actually £|uitu 
ifK U'nt lla]pnn s sketches show how flic expressway can In: 
rk m inu*<l in conjunction with urban buildings, uving more fully 
She valuable space it occupies, and inieynuinu it more successfully 
m!o llie city Kevin f ynch has pointed out that the expressway 
can he designed to Jit the cily far more advantageously from a 
visual standpoint He [imposes ilia! the views nf the various parts 
ot llie cily seen from the road should he taken into account in 
the process ol expressway design. The pattern and form of ihe 
city can be unfolded to the driver. T his would not only he esthetic 
cally pleasing hut also very practical. Al. expressway speed iI,is 
dillieult lo know where to [urn off; a visually-oriented urban 
expressway can lei I llie speeding driver where lie is and so clarify 
the system for the driver, 

We can also improve our systems by redesigning the traffic Hens 
truing highways and streets. We may be forced in adopt a purely 
graphic system of signs because pictures are easier lo decipher 
than words, Arehileels can help design them. They can also be 
instrumental in open space design, for the access to open country¬ 
side afforded by highways carries responsibility for (he land's 
proper development. Since an understanding of open space per¬ 
vades the history of our profession, architects can elarilv ks vari¬ 
ous roles. Hut I here are still larger problems that we must face, 

A iveenl revision of the Highway Act specified that all federally 
financed roads shall be developed along with "planning processed 
by July, !M(o. hi effect, this means that our major road systems 
have lo become part of a general community plan. This is a major 
step forward. Al this lime, however, there are few communities 
which have developed any ideas of comnumilv goals—ideas which 
should lead transportation planning. This recent amendment of 
the Highway Acl should promote belter community planning, 
compelling com muni lies to think about what they want. The archi¬ 
tect must help them for it may open the door lo better urban 
design. 

Great architects have always pondered the larger concepts of 
community design, I Tank Lloyd Wright’s architecture must be 
understood in llie context of his large-scale dunking—so too the 
designs of 1 e Gotbusier and Alvar Aalto, basic to the thinking 

i7 *- 

of these men have been the concepts ol circulation. 

PYunk I loyd \Yright, in his Broadaeres plan, foresaw the almost 
universal adoption ol (lie automobile in this country. Alvar A alio 
distinguishes carefully between, types of routes in his community 
plans, Aalto has also been very imaginative in the design of par¬ 
ticular details of transportation systems His proposals for a cul¬ 
tural center for Helsinki built along the eilyT lake include a 
pinking garage with several levels, forming a Jhroe-tonuced WLmT 
The arriving driver vs ill be able to look out over the terraces to 
the shoreline buildings across the lake. Here, arrival is made n 
positive experience. In another pkm of Alvar Aalto's (a little- 
known competition design for a group of government buddings in 
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#*££* llK » ,0 ,T A “**I»»<"y ana cnr 

M "i.ncd «* i ><irtof ’ hl2 c T nncc ™"P. On Hu- n ,...n M 
awl '»< lllinsls cmcr K ,n S from their curs wmth] , 1KT , 
Hin»up l1 ,lm £ riuul L ‘ Iltnin ^ «uirt hi the vuHtnis ,-nv- 

, r iii; ic1 ' '| V , me :n elntccl with Hie greatest vision in modem times 
^(YitSfeP- llis enr ^f sl P^' ns r * 5, ‘ l,1c ni'nlcrn city were biiseil 

1 L ' 


nn' 


WLlS 


flB 

rf 

•a ^ . 

m i ft' 


,j C s of circulation. His plan for i'uris, published in the 
Sponsored by one ot the major nuloniobilc interests 


r ,a" 

(f 


c%vi lnisccr early recogm/al tin- advnnl;ir.i:s of she 
' which derived from transportation, perhaps bikini: hk 
work of Soria y Mala, Le Corbusier k also noted 
c fi the "Seven Kuuk-s/' a refinement of a ivMcm 


principle f'l UR- ^-VIN .1 ruiJHimcni Of a <iy 

‘".'^istenee in France. F lic seven routes arc the types of 
ou-t'l^iun paths. 'They are designated V! t V2, V3, ele. 
^Vl'rottie, for example, connect city to city. It is the tipiiva 


fif iHir 


rn-ocly- (L| 


<jvcn i 


r interstate system. The progress of mutes lends ulti- 
x \ w Y7, a pedestrian pathway. A dear expression of die 
s|| | CS 0 f | c Corbusier is found in his plan for Chandigarh. 


f.. ..'■ t tnt\Ci‘pt ffV /I /V _■ ► rr r rli rt 

" -Vi/f/r^v />r ffrtlhmhurg, } « r Vr-ru 

ff/tflpf //,(' rotnp. 


, n nii.it less known is Le Corbusier’s tnmxpoiLnlimi pUni for 
k''.c of T'rimce. Me was also quick lei notice Hie potential of 
ilic [.Hi'-' system developing in the United States when he visited 
this oniiili'V ' n Hie thirties. Le Corbusier showed that circulation 
^nnine can not be done without broad vision. 

‘ filing thinkers necessarily based many of their concepts 
ilT intuition, which lias often been prophetic. Today we have a 
ke tuuK of knowledge derived from care Tut observation. These 
ttknltlic studies, gathered and correlated lor us, should be taken 
^ fun her points ul ileparturc for our thinking, to supplement Hie 
kefn intuition of a l.e Corbusier, Wright, or AnlLo. Knowledge 
Sained includes die different forms the modern city is taking. 

h is well to consider again at this point Hie various urban forms 
which Kevin Lynch idem dies—here viewed with respect to their 
cirnikunm implied ions. 

Tlx first i* the sheet form, akin to our spreading suburbs— 
Jitellte shape of box Angeles, it is a spread of imclilTercntiaicd 
Emu'll, wiilinul focal comers, without major routes or puriicukir 
. relief in font! Second is ihc core —a city as a dense atu! uln 
center with surrounding development. Most oT our cities of a 
million population are such forms. Third, the galaxy is a scues o^ 

;; . cores arrayed in the landscape si I Fund lorn. I distances from one 
f ^oilier. I he urbanized ureas of our country delineated by the 
^.census .in* made up of such galaxies. I he mi teliite Joim is a Vh1IM 
j ; . : Bern nr die galaxy :i galaxy will) U predominant central coie. 

ol our older cities dud arc sprcadicij- mil and enveloping 
L-. ^i! werv indcpeudenl luwiTslirps represent satellite hums, / 
nf she satdl.te is I he linear form, A rnepali>polo is a 
linear lot; ls aic the cilies Ironi Sprinipiehl, M.issachnst 

siting Hie Cojinecticill River ami the cilu-s ol ihi til l 
' MM Honda. 'I he fin)> is a linear form wliieh closespm dselh 
Thc'>%s or the San luaneiseo Uiiy area and I he pimupal cities 
! flnfbud form rlnes. This xfft# is a core ciiy wilh lidtilf nu ia 
ilka,;Si. l,ouis, ami San Anluulo are, or have Inin ^ ui tain 
nf grow(li t star forms. I 'jnahy, lliv iH*i\rrn{t- 

City whh diiTcri:nli«J^ci^^iyTumn^ m,ntl1 
CCS T— I lie v^ 1 1 io le an sir lia.h.ied spicmh 

^l.thcsc i'orius have special implications, the shat uc '■> u 


he Cnrbwi'wrs rand rhmifuaium. VI i-rtw 
twin try: VI branch fa city: VJ set-tar dividers; 
IV jM-tW civtru'aarx: V5 facut -ou'ucv; Vfi ta 
} i tt i hi it r e-v; I / 7 ftc dexf rin n v. 


The SHEET form. 
f r rXt A n vc /c.v , T> i k. v 1 1 . 


‘She t'OKt /l vtti L 
thdbi t. V **1**1- 


I hv < p A r I \ ^ ft i r/n, 
('itit s pM Sarfh 
cHu \ id Ohio. 
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Tlu• STAR 

Copenhagen, 


Tilf LINEAR form 
Megalopolis 
Stalingrad 


The RING form. 
Cities of floliaiid, 
San Francisco Tiny. 


Loniu^lri! !' initl ^ ' ll ^dWinblle rircuUilhm. Ilu: < l oi' becomes 
sutinuii .„,T,i' l . n l, y ‘ ,Vl ' r » milium pco^l<: f U' 1 I* nm 

> , U tin: |>;i1,uy . I tuildlk* li.ivr: "iKi, 

Imvi: ii . U ] in< t,m "I’l'*" 1 piiUlU: IrnrtMl Hi' 1 linnnf l ‘Hy 
iJ 1 ^'" e !| l Innul, i[ t:t(i c.c-ily !><• .jXnimdul in !lli y 

. ' ■" 1 iiiji 1,ili-fiil nrms iiinl ii c.ut sunnoit nnlilk iisur.it. Mi'' 

hr , . ^'} RL ‘ Jinw*nilirs ii k a r nniiiimdinH of Mjvrf.il 

iiv ir V.' U ' Ll1 ri l ore. The ring has i\ lurgM open quua; 

s ^ lr pulyt entered lift (Liui have nil iIm vl 

' MK V 1 ' ni,1 )° r lu l V} 'nliijfc of being im^t liduplaljle to i hanging 
unctions mul varying Imuhcapc* With nil 1hi'r;t: form* wc unr<t 
KMfimzc the new senile of design will, wfili Ii we life working, 7/e 
tlK nu longer dealing W| lh lilt' Ldrcckeape or cityscape. but witlt 
t ic mturrmapr and perhaps rr^huxtaftc .mi erioiiTUnn urban efi 
vironment which we experience through lime ;inct mol ion, 

1 he overall population density of the United Si ale - iv now about 
hO persons per square mile. We could continue our present prac- 
tices of urban sprawl for some tune, despite live increasing prob 
leins of congestion that would result. 'I he pupukdlmi density of 
Jupnu is over 600 persons per square mile ami in Holland it h 
even higher—some 000 persons per square mile ity Dnleb siand- 
arils our land could hold 2.6 billion people, nearly, the problem 
is not one or capacity, It is a problem of I he quality of life which 
our increasing population will have. 1 lie ultimate rule of urban 
design, when addressed to problems of circulation, is to help 
formulate the concepts of life which we can realize in Che year 
to come, Our new circulation systems have live potential b' Vc 
us a greater freedom of access to land than we have ever had 
before. They can enable us to use more facilities, lo si at more- 
places, and to enjoy more of the opportunities that this country 
presents. There is no doubt that we will have to mature a-, a 
people in live understanding and appreciation of our landscape in 
order to do this properly. The increasing concern for open space 
and for I he preservation of natural land gives promise that we 
are awakening to the problem. The pressing task for urban design 
is, therefore, to wisely implement the new circulation techniques 
and to help develop the means by which our increasing popula¬ 
tion_150 million more people in our professional lifetime . -^ill 

come to live. 


The 

POLYCENTERED NET. 

Detroit, 
New Orleans, 
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Regulation and Control 















For most architects, regulations and controls are a nuisance, 
they sometimes prevent us from building our best designs, 
profession the foremost regulations and controls are restric- 
huilJmg codes and zoning ordinances. Of course, a moment s 
reveals several more restrictions: our client s tastes, inert- 
m °ncy, budget, property taxes, climate, site, and mechanical 

maze of architectural and urban complexity we have lost 
"hat should he foremost among the regulators: the ful- 
human aspirations and purpose in our surroundings. 
® v cr:dl implications of this problem are not limited to our 
Indeed, here we face one of the major social and po¬ 
of our limes—the interlocking problems of public and 
of public and private responsibility, and of the best 
and public initiative. Increasingly! the seemingly 
and growing forces which regulate these areas of action 
hiply, to become more indifferent and less manageable, 
we shall examine the factors that conirul and 
work. We shall discuss the roots of our current system 
origins, problems, shortcomings, appropriateness. 


f Wnrrv t*utf»*>j central and lower Florida. Four 
tt'Kiilniot v titles arc hi effect ifi the different 
toiintu \. Within the counties numerous city 
et Hies ttl\i ^ operate. 
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Jif f fmlruk jiml Ri^nhfions 

I he landing of the Pilgrim vculcr'i marked the encounter of t"° 
n 'U’ l, 'y rr- oiui i--, , tin: :il)im<r|f;nce <,f the fund anil the criergy of 
"'imijjraiih UntiVc the Indians who regarded themselves as cnre*- 
i.tku 1 . dI iin; |,ii„| I'.tiriifjfnns brought with ih'.'Ui 1 lv; idea that hif»* 
w,r ' 'he soh' |iio|":riy of |(4, (lyyncrs, in he used any way they 
III. luithet, a*. rimeii as nature was a provider, it was also ‘.tub 
It*. Imesl*. were ;m obstacle lo he overcome. The new settler, 
ipiii My (.suin' In regard |aiuI as a resource lo In: exploited. 

live I .in opi.sius could not have been more different from ihUr 
Indian predecessors, whose attitude toward land was one of re-sr 
cnee. Over the centuries ihc American Indians had achieves ,in 
ecological l>.dunce between themselves ami the bind, (be pioneer, 
upset that balance in their early steal, and since that hme °' jr 
country has hcen searching for a new balance. Scientific technology 
further complicated this search, revealing even more resource, to 
exploit and less time to reded upon the whole dynamic experience. 

As Robert Frost said, “The land was ours before we were the 
land’s." These problems reveal themselves in both our urban arid 
rural life. 

Stewart L. Udall, in his book The Quiet Crisis, poignantly re¬ 
lates just how we went about exploiting the land. Of parttcu ur 
interest is the way we divided our Western territory. U 
off as a series of scares to facilitate distribution and *V‘ C "T“ 
However, the land west of the 9Sth meridian was limited in - 
supply and required careful planning for water usage - A “- “ ^ 
posed that this land be allocated on the basis al’.-der 
the minimum portion being that optimum area whtc i toi-.- Q ‘.,f 
an individual farm family. Our sixth Present. John 
Adams, while serving in the Congress m Ins inter ye. J P P 
apportionment of land based on river basin areas raRmr than £ 
metric division. With land rights were to go np 
rights. This was not dene, and the settlers of those rc-U'dy 
binds were harassed, if not actually ruined, by the water problc ... 
The elimux was the dust bowl of the burm 

programs of (lie Federal and state governments haw been x . - B 

„ s ,|y sumn,»m4d. • dvic MasQ retired (he con- 

events. At one in , t physical limits to the 

‘"“f ’ cili "Te d ,^ -Uc, Lit «» if. according 

cr(y Sr™ 0 l " of dIV |„J usuallv resulted in a sira- 

„> Iholr cha'ic'* h “™„ «, cera.icion, on .he 

p,c grid by.".' mh ccnrurv. and -If Imo ir. 

actual use of land before H e nma 

No one could compel a city landowner to remove a p., 

„ is tockyarrl. „„„ rhe line. bemren >'* 

L V ■ M f,nv and the private domain became very mrpor- 

dbrLl. .refer supply. !'*«= 

* T L; ... nnvcraincm l*l« by the middle of Ihc 

SC t cent a rv 1 he political and social dialogue of the time evolved 
- !f“y m Vpi.vnti rights operating hand-in-hand with p«W.c 
■' S>S .. that those rights endured. Social requtre- 






flip ifrnittwh of Hot are foot 
ctijn^iHiics refill ft (t r *f form. 


in ,■nily I" h-jrn ntiiifory necessity often 
regulated siting. 
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(he or man nr.d nature regulated both rural 

* \r. ihc « se of Riral !nr ' d ’ thc nian-madc regul ator 

*'° f ,and apportionment. In t |, c Casc o( 
:• : agreement between private citizens in cob 

' V !hc ru * eS - As technology ami the waves 


,*^7* danced, the urban problem was compounded, and 
f,.Y cc nluO s;ia l ^ c incc p^ a Ty f miny public regulatory 
;i: ', ,. t -> were drafted for fireproof building construction 


i-k 


" !c d esu-nsive portions of several crowded cities. 
Y. established for obtaining drinking water ami for 
; ..c jew'J-s' wltcn lire dangers of polluted water were 

: , Rinses ivcrc issued to public transportation com- 
; hc city income. When living conditions in crowded 
’ k . ' .,-1 oleiaide ar J the. public at large was aroused by 
s ^! t ‘, conditions, bousing codes were adopted, forerun 
- ^ .n i,- The city government itself, having surrendered it 


its 
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f I*t' \;rvlirttn plan became ft major 
regulator ttf towtf form. 


M i t , (fie public, and with them its source of revenue, 
i :irl jholders rind revenue-producing enterprises. Lund 
i ^ kind rents. Municipal revenue rcgutaicil municipal 
. cord u-iih I he public's approval. 

’ v ro: fcreel that our government's regulating powers 
T*~ our wishes ns private citizens. So it was in 1916 
Tv I Y.-rV Ciiv adopted its zoning ordinance—the forc- 
T uf-v kind o1 zoning that cilies and towns all over the 
_ , r - . Jopi, /jming in New York was necessitated by the 
nrrrvrtv values posed by the unregulated erection of tall 
TY fony-siory Equitable Building rose from the ground 
. .^-,.^ 1 . Because it cut ofT light and air from its neighbors 
d eir value Overcrowding and overdevelopment had 
- kvTi v■j'tiecrfi to New Yorkers. Sensing the danger to health 

iVzr^m. the public adopted zoning ordinances to stave off 
ie; (h;etf Safeguarding adequate light and air was basic to 
Mi: fitakl-. r.J zoning was the ref re in the public interest. 1 his 
clt: w legally valHLalcd in I92^m the Supreme Court case 
E-jrlid i . An-hlrr. JiucEid was a suburb oT Cleveland, which had 
''i-Li L - prescribing land-use districts, lot si/c and setback, 

* reslriciiofi. The features of Euclid s zoning were 

aabvuae the new concept of public health, welfare, and 
—-!L eepted Kims id public regulation. 

--tr, before zoning was taking hold here, Raymond Unwin was 
dial there was no need to crowd. Nothing Gained 
'* r, Oen!ij-<V(fiiiii was published i:i 1903 in England, mul Unwins 
'^pr.y v.;i>, widely espoused here. Unwin supported zoning, 

;■ ■?the toJ nf ihe I l z20s the concept of zoning hud won general 
*?*"«*- U was also agreeable In real estate people because it 
Nniaioum property values and could, with deft manipulation, 

L ' ( Ivwt cnttcpreiicurs could assemble land zoned .it a 

“rlj low density, get the zoning changed, and overnight 
% marlct value of the land. Similarly, favored communities 
! f ^ ( riel undesirable activities and people, to east dial burden 
VfKi-isi),-t’lul neigh!mrs. 

Zuning (1t(l ( | 1C l)U (y regulator which was recognized. 

develupin» the present concepts of eminent domain, 
V 3 pd Hig enforcement of regulation, Eminent domain did 
Ip !h ^‘ city to compensate private property owners in a 
lu "'action, but it did require compensation in a laknig 
ic process of law in such cases was justified on the basis 
H?'- 1 ) publics welfare. Compliance with zoning ordinances 



lhe gridiron land division became a major 
regulator of regional form. 





The Equitable Building (arrow} in New York 
exemplified the conditions of overcrowding 
whU h led to zoning. 



'/titling and grit! became the regulators of form 
tit itioM American towns* 
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/ ^aoSas st^c;-. '~^ ~{ l 

Hrpuhifions con produce monotony 
when used unimaginatively. 


Regulations can .r^f architectural form 
for bctUr or worse. 




:No regulations insist on pood sidewalk dt Jr; h , 
>~:-\atul sUIewulkx arc the basic urban open •'/«««• 


tny owners luidTv d ° f lllC P olicc Meanwhile, private prop- 
a ttU'nns to | n , n* 4 ^ l ' l(! cr>nc ^pt of the restrictive covenant, 

*n Hie detue-', \ ' F *' t,U ,IC ' llC ' r <lcs ' r ' :s h»r <beir property, 

was ;i k C y j (| | '| ,ni ' 11 '’ l '‘ t1 ’ rc aliped I ha i the humebu tiding industry 
Federal inivc’- 4?Cllmfi tht Coimir y hack on its economic feet, flic 
rnee i,v»nt r n,1,t ‘ ,lt ‘ k h |lm lated construction bv mararuccing imirt- 
it^Z1 h T m *' ° f «* housing had to meet basic 

IV-tvatlin,. (h, ’ T !’r S T llm 1liC f u ' bIic ‘ s ,,1(mc y *** 'P cnt wise, y- 
cruvvdinr 11 ' 1 ,in v ^'n.win\ rn! monition to Mvojd ijvcr- 

Limit f \ y ^-iiHlsrsk coincided with ihc public's predilection 
....,-,AV iH ,”' y ' fniSt ‘ s nn in»livwl«a| lots. Later, proposed modifi- 
.. ., ’ 1 u ’’ ' ,,t[U ' r 'r(K met with objection, for change was seen 

■ neat to value. Status quo, too, can be a regulator. 

„ . T‘ C!,ntro ' 5 exist in the form of laws and powers 

Titivo. to public officials. In a democracy laws and public powers 

° mC lnt<> on, y a ^ cr their need has become apparent and 

prove- essential to the public interest. Just ns it takes time ki 
acute laws anti public power, so it takes lime to change them when 
' l c ^ an S c needed. Our history—-long-term and recent—has been 
n hislory of change St is not strange, then. Ehal some of our laws 
ate obsolete or ul least out of tune. This results in two problems; 
Vi/c have to contend constantly with outmoded regulations and 
controls; and we arc reluctant to adopt new controls er regulatory 
procedures out of mistrust for the Idea ot control in general. More 
specifically, we are slow in adopting techniques more advanced 
than zoning, such as the public control of land use on a compre¬ 
hensive scale. 

Two events should be noted as landmarks in addition to the 
Euclid v. Ambler decision. One was the drafting of a model docu¬ 
ment in Washington, D.C,, by two attorneys in 1926. At Secretary 
of Commerce Herbert Hoover's request, [-rank Bassett Williams 
and Edward M. Bassett wrote the "‘Standard Enabling Legislation.’' 
This document was adopted by many states in zoning enabling 
legislation that empowered their constituent cities and towns to pre¬ 
pare plans, zoning and otherwise. Zoning and planning were made 
legal on a stnic-by-stalc basis over a period of ten to fifteen years. 

The second event was more recent, but equally significant, in 
1954 the Supreme Court decided that esthetics was a just public 
concern worthy of support by law, In Bertthtn v. }\:rkt*r, an urban 
renewal ease dealing with the first Southwest urban renewal project 
in Washington, D.C., the Court ruled that 'it was within the power 
of the legislature to determine that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spacious as well as clean, welt-balanced 
ns well as carefully pal rolled A Many dates have followed suit. 

The maze of regulations a fleeting architecture and urban design 
ranges from requirements of our national economy to building 
codes. But from this maze one central fact emerges; the controlling 
factor is our altitude toward what we want from our great produc¬ 
tive energy. 


I*resent Rrgnluhiry lectors 
The Official City I'lut 

Tbc (illitial city plat regalities urban design ilireclly. U is a legal 
document showing public streets and pi b ale land, with dimensions. 
H also slum's easements on private land—rights of access to alleys 
nr underground utilities. U designates public lands fur parks, police 
slaiions, hospitals, schools, and libraries. The official city plat is 
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' l^ncj t has legal status. 

pWt'vci\ even as a second-best control,, zorun 
can readily imagine the chaos that would 
y&pjislted. Nevertheless, zoning without a 


cwi/rufi umnot prevent 


vr-y - ■: 


for describing private properties m,,. ■ 

115 ownership titles or deeds ' f ° r docit, 

t» ‘ nl ° ° lllC,al C, ‘y ma P s —-overall onj! ,' CS ' VC co,, 'l 1 ’letl 


in all the separate phu areas, 
drawn and adopted, (he official city n |. 

. ,nL’e. Actions at the scale of urhi,, . ' . 

^ renewal arc required to alter it, * V . hui!tlill S ,lr 

" r ' J nroeess. The major tliffieuiiv . n 11 ls •' ee 


mft P* ()f the city 
* l ’r man 


,; T ‘s difficult 


jitflldi P^ CCSS - U,c mB J or tltlRctllly will, , 
r (i | e one, even very poor ones, and 


anyone 


f» e 1 1 - 1 -ma unce nid-ii n . J -- 1 / j 

glibly stamped on the land. Their street patterns lK!CO,,,c ^-P=r f“TTf 'F ~ r ~1 Y 

|P u> topography, the block sue and shape nviv |>. ■ r T ^_-1_L-j " '['] ' 'If 

iff “ L, c Li block* lev,. . . ,H fthcuiinis, hut dT\ - “ 1 =I L 


.sireets and blocks have legal stains V'iti'^ * H r ' <l,ai totis, hut 

P l* »,c Clio tom *. IMMta, insunincc M 

f „ Itel rroo. II,cy have =,ul„«J as , ” 

'»» «. »' >>= pnmi. Only ihrongh «„ch 
,< a jMiblie-donmin land taking or urban renewal can a pht and 
slfertpaiicm be altered. Historically, of course, street patterns lone 
jyuilive land-ownership patterns and both outlive (he life span of 
j hc buildings residing on the whole pattern. 

j/u ZofUi^ Ordinance 

Closely allied to the official city plat or map as a regulator of 
urban design is the zoning ordinance. It specifics iHe uses to which 
prepkih may be legally put and the intensity of development al¬ 
lowed. staled in terms of door area. A zoning plan may often 
specify olT-sireet parking requirements or off-street truck loading 
facilities as a ratio of floor area. Zoning designations have become 
more and more elaborate, with numerous subclassifications to en¬ 
compass complex variations and combinations. The legal profes¬ 
sion has been concerned that the ad hoc treatment of zoning 
problems, as in zoning variance requests, may be undermining 
zoning because of inept administration and inequity in practice. 
At the heart of the problem is the lack of a clear public objective 
—a plan—which would guide judgment in various requests. Our 
profession must recognize that zoning Is no substitute for design 
and that loo often it freezes the design of a city. 

Zoning is, by its nature, negative. It can prevent property owners 
from burdening (he public with an ill-suited development. But it 
cannot pkm school locations f traffic movements, or parklands nor 
■ C2 nit create beauty, order, or amenity. Zoning is neither planning 
nor design, ideally it is a set of specifications that accompany a 
phn. Zoning should be regarded like a set of architects spcciflca- 
' i0El£: a binding description of his blueprints, A zoning ordinance 
ri supped to be a product of a city plan. But city plans arc seldom 
officially "adopted 1 * and, when they are, they have no legal status. 
I: .^y arc only guides and descriptions of an idea. Zoning, on t w 

serves a purpose. 

csult if all zoning 

-blown plan is 

without working drawings 
r *' ”1 UUIlUlIlg ... . , ft . iu ■ , t£> 

. af culinary ingredients without a iccipe ,oumg 1 ' 

as the legal enforcement of nn overall urbtm io,^^ 
"fe^nme. being we must recognize the |’ £) v,cr u ro e 

Ai stand, U « ^hc«ng c ^ ^ 


71 -i t *r—— ~r\ 

^ vv pht ft; fire offhhil rity form repuhitnrs , , . 


, , whicht if i U-COncrivcd, may prod tree 
litmhhipi in Inter development. 


Unnecessarily restrictive height control 
through zoning cari result in Jut!ness 
as well as uniformity ,. „ 
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C| ly. Zoning orilmnnccs for height und setback in ilicsc cities have 
*cMtu;it Uih;m design —for heller and (nr worse. In musi American 
cities /onin^ ordinances have been given a decisive design role by 
tlcfiinlu lhat is, onl of lack of a city plan. 

l-anfl Vtiliir 

", 4 *' 

lillimiLluly i elated Ui /.oning ordinance is hi ml value* ns assessed . 
hy the city ami w determined by the market I and value is largely 
Ctiuirnlh'd by the list !o which a property van be put according to 
Ihe /.lining old!nance. Of course, the particular area of fl r -‘ily and 
iis general uses inIILienee land values even more, f rities often point 
out the lliiw that zoning is often ml justed to uccuniiiHKfnle llic 
changing circumstances of the market, 1 knee, it is less a tool for , 
urban design than for specula live enterprise—and fails to maintain . j 
older since it can he changed so easily. The problem lies not so 
much in the restriction of private commerce as in the unreliability 
oT the tool for serving public purpose. 

Land value largely determines the uses to which land can be 
pul. hew uses can be tolerated which are not hnancially feasible 
Since land is sold at the highest price obtainable, its market value is 
usually overstated. In Hated land values are one of the most re¬ 
stricting elements of urban design. Many central city rebuilding 
projects are therefore impossible without some form of cost write- 
down/ 1 a process whereby some portion of the cost of land in a 
project is paid for by the public. The justification Tor this action 
lies in the overall return to the city which the project brings, 
socially, economically, and physically. 1 his can more than repay 
the public at large, although the return may he diMtejuU to measure. 
This is the cost to the public of curing an urban disease. In fact, 
it is somewhat inaccurate to speak of I he process as a cost write- 
down" since private developers must pay the lair market value of 
the land—ibis determined objectively by disinterested appraisers. 
The public cost, the so-called "write-down, is the cost of urban 
repair. 

The obvious alternative to land value as a capricious deter¬ 
minant of urban design is public control bordering on public 
ownership, such as is practiced in England, This idea is anathema 
here. In its place we compensate private owners for their loss in a 
public taking when a definite program is adopted. This is a cost 
we have come to accept for the continuance of our attitude toward 
l he i i eh Is of private property owners. Legal critics lune pointed 
out that if il is fair to compensate owners lor loss in value through 
public action, we should, by the same reasoning, assess them lor 
value gained through some public action—such as building a new 
highway along a previously inaccessible property. 

I'ropfrty 7 imc.v 

jhom land and building values ta\ revenues are computed, .Li 
valon'tu taxes are based on some fraction of the total assessed 
value of a properly and its building. In real estate language a 
huUdine is termed an "improvemend' since it adds to the value of 
moneiiy. This value is determined not on the basis of 


v«fw( j j can enm* dense cl utter in ft 
in urban centers . t * 


, t , and accrfcrttre outward movement. 
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. f oii>« ll;l lu)V ; c u> I* >lm-k, ncil Slill 

®iiK "* r:. . ”«<"«»* v,* a,m i*» 

<, . 0 s( sy*Kiii. m ^‘em to nil 

jf l f . u art irt-simiee of .1 slowly ii CVc in.«. 

Hie o<i valorem system W, |10Wcr n "\v 

H'-J,, imililinn'N viitue was easier In determi^,?'' 1 ^ !Ull, ! nct! 

* hl ' L ; ,,ii Kem'litl Ut I ho oily. TU- cm lmcrpt , ()v U " iurt»i«( 

oast to a city- -would ’ l J Ww ,'» *’ 1 ' 

w |iidt we .ire probably capable ( , r u ,., Kjt ," lc < f lclll:l - 

111,1 „f computers. In Incl, our kiunvk'One r« ^ '’'‘ V 1 ,r< 

....*.t 1 ,; 

j of tconomic ptmiiifnj*. lMrt ' ,ul > 

I 1 ? 1,11 

slill .mue tlinieullies is minitcip.il lYuctionali/.aliun 

lie i ,! ' lsl1 ’" *’ 1 l , iia ’ i( 1015,1 working organism into 

i, pieces 1 Ins has led to inconsistency in regulations in 
.jjoiooiv eonniumiiies. the fractional i,nlion of the city j„ (o sepa- 
jjic p'l'iieal entities is one of the chief obstacles U> urban design 
ihe scale ol the whole city. At present, we are iruiim in mwi 


4 nty which fiiiiclbni in Inez like ihh 


■ ■ ■ mrty he governed hy irrntkmni 
flirt art it tinns like this, 


Protective rovcttnnts can axsitre good design 
in small-scatc developments. 


( oven ants- ettn maintain mmU urban 
neighborhood giccns , - , 


common open spaces 
in xtirhurinm tlccchpmctifs. 
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1^,1 (A'jijjrt pbicatvcs rittu he injected into 
,/., b'An ? i /-^-n the *irt\i 


_ hfuch influence the grouping of buildings . . . 


c^3 


<7 * - * ^ XV>~ 

. . . which influence the farm of 
new suburban developments , . . 


new 

basi-s, 


tout which position the highway in nhidon 
/he city, juncttonaily and visually (tin aw), 


||' V ’ l(l '' :l1 l v '’l' cr, y owner, or a developer in llie case of a 
x Lin r mL,nt P ru i c<:c l hey curl work on a small community 1 
c.tiknc L ennu 1 close in controlling the city ni a whole. 
h]th cfc ;' livt ’ work remains to be done in the positive use of 
co\en.anK. bnr example, in the creation of new towns there is a 
tMllCrtl f Kri<n1 of transition from developer ownership lu occupant 
tono,'1, | hfv occurs before [lie whole community is buill—perhaps 
*' 1 m<L ^ lT ,s creeled—which means dial its inhabitants arc 
some^hm homogeneous ns a class. "T hey may decide, through Icgis- 
dion + to impose alterations on the original plan which precludes 
t K' imal development of a socially and commercially balanced ,l ncw 
l u\n In lam ihey may do ibis out of unwilling sliortrighledness. 
f C[ hiinly the mhnhhauls should have the prerogatives enjoyed by 
the citizens o[ other communities. Here is where a new Form of 
covenant might enter in Covenants could be drafted in the form 
of development policies that would allow flexibility while assuring 
ibai the social rudiments of the new town would be realized more 
or less as originally planned. 

Subdivision R emulations 

Subdivision regulations are a physical extension of zoning for 
forming the character of an area, usually residential. Subdivision 
regulations sime building form and community character more 
spceilically than zoning, specifying the sizes of front and rear 
yards, minimum lot size, and sometimes minimum house size and 
materials. I hdr i»reat weakness from a community design stand- 
point is that tiicir typical use is to underwrite our suburban sprawl. 
Subdi vision rules may flout good community design. A good house 
and lot design multiplied ad infinitum over the suburban landscape 
cannot possibly substitute for the careful design of residential 
streets, school locations, the siting of business hubs, and the rela¬ 
tion between quiet street and busy Freeway, Vet it has often been 
given this rule by default, 

A most helpful job could be undertaken by local architects in 
examining their own subdivision regulations and evaluating them 
on the basis of [he products to which they lead. Every subdivision 
regulation, for example, should have the option of an unspecified 
alternative, There should always be room for innovation when 
accompanied by a satisfactory demonstration of proof of validity 
and the fulfillment of the public’s interests. 

Building Housing oiul Sanitary Codes 

To complete the list of regulatory factors, building codes must 
be added. They ensure the satisfaction of minimum standards 
to produce sound building. They also affect community design and 
appearance with l heir sped flea lions of the use of certain materials 
and certain mechanical features. Sometimes they may be obsolete. 
Some plumbing codes, for example, specify elements in such a 
way as to rule out new advances which would bring cost down to 
a level whcie more modest-priced houses could be built in a com¬ 
munity- Building codes may specify window^opening areas winch 
do not make sense when considering the relationship between 
one house mid another. Codes are essential m general, but many 
could well be examined from the point of view of the relation 
between buildings. 

Here, again, allowance must be made for innovation supported 
by proof of validity. Some building codes do not allow the con¬ 
struction of modest row houses, particularly narrow ones. They 
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burdened with scmnr.tic complexities that (he ilcft 
, 1 ^)' l % lolI s find ways at fulfilling the letter of the law while 
. ^^■iteiit. One attempt to correct this deficiency has been 
!. ii"?".fformancc starulaixls which state the retjniivitwntx to 
K tlSC ‘ ! /leaving the methods up to the designer. For example, 
s p CC if\it,g that the area of a window shall lie such 

to 


Ijjn'f :ll >" ^.^ntage or a room’s floor area, it is snllieienl 
j.j< k ' h '! 'window' shall provide ample light and air. 


Ctb 1 " s! 

«/ , - . 

■ad' 1 ,t H - window 

> rl 

' Tt '*»ul:iu>i's of the city's design thus include its nlliciat 
tk* ll,lMI . 0 Qhv>, land values, taxation plan, municipal rruclkm- 
^ C ' vcn;i niN. subdivision regukuiom, ami building codes. 
alf^ 1 * 11 , j llS iiiulions of regulation and control there ate also 


vit^ 1 


IIU-'X 


L slf i 10R iiiuitc regulators. Utility layout, for example, is 
J! :3 fr;l ' 1 11 K ^\}\c ollicinl city mop, Obviously, ihe city's economic 
, L sC 0 f t ~ivic pride control any actions for civic improvc- 
jP' rJ,t ■ .^norialion prtHerns regulate value in urban and sub- 


SJlflS-Tl- 

urban 


regulate the creation and maintenance of tbc 


jduc arts commissions, historical commissions, and 

, ^ ^rlwrr values, 

l 'U. utissine link in our present regulatory practices is full 
•i-k-niwn * 1 ’ 1 ' mhan design. Although our current measures 


- ftet control the city’s appearance, we have failed to inject design 
,,C of cits huildiug. We cannot revolutionize these rules, 

wr can extend them lo incorporate design goals. 


tajcduijl Urban Ih-sifiit into Regulations 
Cmen-iUioti ttml Upgrading 

A major task in building urban America lies in preserving areas 
(fai arc healthy: physically, socially, and financially. Preservation 
arid rehabilitation of ibis slock cun be achieved through sound 
housekeeping on an urban scale, jiccomplishcd through (he juifi- 
excise of current regulations, while recognising tha( all 
-Jim! buildings arc in an environmental con (ex L which has a 
amiidcrahk- regulatory edecl in itself. 

h dse case of urban housing, for example, almost every city 
todtwi Ikis a large proportion of row and semidetached houses 
too or three generations old. These arc the old Streetcar suburbs 
p[ yestenby/ihu comfortable houses or the former middle-class 
Unlike the huge pre-income tax mansions, the old 
family dwellings can handily nccommodnlc a conlem- 
|!P^y i) r sometimes two. Although the heating and plumb- 
am be up-to-date, they are up-to-par The rooms arc often 
| ^ E°od the gardens ample although not large, and the slrcil 
|u c ? ® lrt hJre, It is u? the interests of the community to ensure that 
ef Us policies in taxing, road building, or other indirect and 
jj^. Ve ^ C!1 * practices threaten these areas, tor policy largely teg- 
!h eir health, 

Example, municipal finances result in a boost in lesi- 
■ estate taxes, the owners of these old properties may 

^ or 11 suburban alternative. The result may be an 
in ihe city's commuter load, a reduction in public hunrit 
and a decrease in responsible citizenry in tbe ccntial 
to f ' [U ° r Ideal schools in central cities is on the dtnv,H 

^ c;i[ vhe sure of an accompanying degree of middle-class 
!® ic older areas often endure despite a barrage oi insult. 


m\ 



y.umrffi should protect nil views of important 
historical building*, Hteft as this rht/reh in 
thtirtciion, Swath Cnrofiwt, 



zf height liniitnfitm can il eht different buildings 
ittfo a cohesive whole through mass t mi fortuity — 
K Street in Washington, 



lotte streets like Atotttiinvnt Avenue 
m Richmond, Virginia, with its five metnorutlx, 
need protection hy regulation. 
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V „ houses eon be rn/o fWi'r 

j , , v / >v coitliiWi'X <!,i ’ " •’/ 

t , v ^uiorur win mfwYr dm. 


ntrttilf >‘<“ l l,>wn * houh! HAWW ' fl ' 

Wi.,1 Aii.-.v; (A) Af «*’!*. HD 
rOfl-.v-.F/rwpifcnort. 111) the hinlm <>1 jmmm*. 


Itexltliitbmn lire nt’tuli'il hi fifolf 1 1 
ihr i,!,I M/tmrex «/ -Viri . CVrnrtflrt. 


triinsform^i 01 ’ 

luil there is mu* Mow they can scurcciy slii v.^ () |q, C i| oT ils lr ‘ 111 
of mi oM residential street into a traflic ai ter y. _ f(] ^ scn tinicn 
quility, it soon is bereft of neighborly < A,,., programs w to 

for it vanishes, Critics of rough-slim I hl , ^ L|jy firmed 

are planned at displacement ptoblcms s mu x ^ ^ unrelated sur¬ 
al lla> less evident bnl equally destructive e ^ ' . yc t „ express- 

fner street traffic patterns. They are a m'lin M<- ^ incl „al 

ways. Surface street circulation patterns sin 

residential islands free of through-traffic llo.v. ^ -iveinies lined 

\c nr l v/n i- n _ , 


line views [row sprfiat promonlimes 
should he kept open by n'fittfotionx. 


Almost .HI our old nlks ^ nvc fmL nr lw ! ‘ 0 f \\\c nch :,ntl 
With old mansions. TllCSC WM® lllc **® * ^ 1-r-ee anain- Usually, 9 
represent a period of (lie past Hull wc s uf f , r()W tli l'” r l * 1c 

these grand old streets indicated t" < 111 ,, the majority of 

outward expansion of alllneiit develnpinui ■ |]|;ms ions having 
eases these streets arc in a slate ol | un cr;il parlors, 

been divided rip as rooming I muses nr ,l '' r ,| t£;SC streets'. 

Some cities have managed to preserve the <| • J ^ -gnere is 
Last Avenue in Itodiesier. New York. ,s J - ' ' J D f preservn- 
n case for municipal policy which cncourag^ ^^yP^^^ muscu m 
lion. Private institutions, citizens S r, “ l !’ s * nUins ’j 0 ns. Municipal 
groups, and dmrch groups can use tL < ’ . poS sible. Indeed, 

policy, through tax relaxation, «J 11 1 n J‘J p ^ ic!l streets with 

l might he shown through careful stm > ■ ■ tax-yield 

l.ici, old Miklinp nHsh, Ik ,be Kira I*'- “£ V,' d( Lh 

activities, less supportable econom.caUy d cw ere 

avenues could he attractive linear nuclei for stabili/ fc 
residential development. ,,,.,-yidinu urban scale 

Some dliw !»«• *■«*“ ' v ‘"‘ ■ .CmS, nrc praiioux 

and chamucr an wdl as framl Viclo, lan M' ss _ ' I 

assets, for sad, garter, l»« » ^ “ ?,„j spcdai 

reproduce nowadays. Wise- cnmnn.n'.ica edtUbh. •_,, 

commissions In oversee llre-sc as ^ j f , Carolina, 

/onini! ordinanees sueli as Uioso ol Cli.il lesion. 

New Orleans, and Seliencclady, New York, are- examples. 

AppeunuK V out! Design at Zoning 

Tin,*! far it has been difficult for zoning ordinances or other 
regulatory techniques operating through the law to dlcctuate ap- 
pcrirance^controls. Courts arc reluctant to get into ma ters winch 
[hey deem to be “esthetics." Esthetics must be shown to he a real 
community value, a real basis of property value—a xtutire it docs 
not yet have. Some design elements, however, can be stated m 
definite terms. Aluminum awnings or fake lacade materials may¬ 
be ruled (Hit of an area because they are spec die and not mitten 
„f subjective judgment. This suggests that “special-character mens 
can he created under zoning administration. Likewise, courts arc 
reluctant In designate historic areas—unless such areas can be 
shown to have uniqueness of antiquity and tourist attraction value. 
This limited view needs enlightenment. 

Washing.. Iis one of the few cities which has an ap¬ 

pointed body or experts to oversee the appearance of certain 
,„;,jor avenues. This body is the bine Arts Commission, estab¬ 
lished over a hall-century ago. At that time its area of concern 
was tlcrti^uileU 1 Mall ami cerium siteets ami squares which 
UiimkhI a kill-shape in she ecu lev uf the eily decent urban growth 
nmL rvih'vehement lias not been accompanied by the extension 
n! this commission's administrative area, however, An example 
ol the result is dial the South Capitol Street vista of the Capitol 
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f ,"‘r 3 !“ w .* «< 

,wk| tlC Washington. ,0n - ^ problem in 

Srtf" Controls 

U-v cit>' lias certain special sites and cerhin < 

,>.! in saisc ' h! * !, 'ty servo lo cml)( " M1 S J » M «1 

..features of the city, mul n im 

V ^ m V :,S ilS , CIU,rC " Hill. SanA fUini 

nr <*> ” 7 “ :' ,u ;r ,er : d 7 New on 

Ilw \ .oux Carre vvu|, Special ordinance, 

Such s t Kcial plMcs deserve the host w, 
^^^pbnvard tbmendis the eslablistnnent of 
£ os'il' *h» c:i ” guide their development Oi 
V i:,l Mies can become the objects of ]Xlh | ic 
cairt( :I direction ol regulatory policies that S p Ur , h c m ' l0 
l:\vry city and town with growth potential—r 
ttswl o! them—leijuircs this kind of scrutiny, D or 

jK^ihliiics await the rousing of i! 

arcliitxuiral profession they who 
ham* Once uncovered, id car, mi 


avenues; 
wir ‘ u iSl «r could 
IlVc a P«lilic value. 
[li ' I'as many 
ims l )mi 
s ; 1 ikI n special 
can give I hem, 
B r 'Hlps ol 
IKC specified, these 
: policy through the 
icalizaiion. 
; anJ that includes 
rmant now, lhe 

consciousness by the 
ibk to exercise irnag- 
furred to the public^ 
i*i protected by roeu- 


Fr ^ hr plmrii h 

p r-WH'rtyj n n<t houses. 


Hcuhtemial .ureas should he protected 
S ititist lltrough 1 ritfic fjy sttleyroik ioiprovcmcnt. 


.. aM S8 ,aico "eating a slum surplus by 

reptmg all pniirics of slum clearance which cause further crowd- 
inp A slum surplus would cause a rent decrease, ;md so the poor 
Ml ^' ^ nicl3t Landlords wuukl begin to compete for these ten ants 
^ basl - of improved quarters. Raymond Vernon, in a study of 
Sew York City, pointed out that the practice of building high- 
dnMv. high-rise public housing in already crowded areas may also 
be at fault. Mom people, particularly low-income people, prefer 
houses oS their own in Ihe suburbs, but arc often zoned out. 

Another program tor slum correction is code enforcement— 
so compel landlords by legal means to bring their properties up 
lo h-giil standards of decency, Programs of this type are dillicull 
so pminole and main lain. Often, they can cause rent Increases 
me Oi-j cost uf repair is passed directly on to lire tenant, 't his 
^ El d uf program can be of benefit when applied not to the bottom 
stmtimi of low-cost housing, but somewhat above it, where the 
■ *<-m can bear the cost of repair. An emergency measure is 

Wttt rent stihvin*. . ^ i,t..r c' ..i ,,,,..,-1, t,, 


Community facilities*—-schools ami 
slam hi he added. 


t\*uismt'c fuc forte* .should h\ 


O hut dr tv IhutJiittii* \ ho u U he removed 
a i\d replaced cowurrcmly. 


insmim coRnr.cn ox ntr roners that 
iu nan suoi i n in nrrt \n:n 
in tmnn jions rn a 1 c uwr. 
i \trnon ntrsr. rnoutUMssitovi.n nr 
nmnntSAnn t rar 
to .worn Dtt'ncui.ncsor 
tusru\cr\tiu\r and to ensure 

MAXIMUM tfluVEFlT FROM FaCH STEP 
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l| lc j r | iti \ 1 . 1 1 ''flings, bin by raising Llmir incomes. Likewise, in 

H * S 11<>I s ' lll l , 'y il mailer of applying more regulatory 

soiniil 1111 providing belter total designs. In following the 
"i sU ’ps of Sic in 


“H’tl hopefully 


and Wright in ihcii work on this problem, . 
rallying them fnriher, some of our old attitudes ? 


/jrjiaffll'a' 1 '' " lm ' ( no! ww WfWclMi nimirtimiv f,\) 
ha rather sensitive grouping ())), 


Kfjiwtolwfii niMii a/fmr responsible innovation 
«it cwLYfm^ communities. 


ttrvuftiiion.'i ttnt.s! alum’ l^r hmovatitm in 
ttiiuunntstw, ; in n college nnnpus (A) 
woven together with a research pnrk (U), 
iwi/fiAiri'nf urea (C), a cnmtucreitit tenter fDJ, 
nnti residential atrns (II), 


in timter grouping ntni tni\!iin 
Math! be allmvcii in special regnliithns 


wm ,k ' al rvcxsinini:ilitm, 

^ x-thiplc, wc me Inclined to think that low-income hous- 
\\[ A \ 111 Cf on ^ E ' 1c cenlr:il city, and so we build stark 
cIToV^I ,1 | 1 ' 11 liucnts in the city. It tuay well be Unit si concerted 
j 1 ^ utjiing employment opportunity and new limbing out, 

Ihii v< <U Ulnn ^ s 111 ' u nuw towns would be far more effective.- 
lV \ , U ' lrc lc ' lK * imi lo promote llic movement of the poor out to 
HMomain of live aniuciil, It might also be that a reexamination ; 

^minimum properly standards of the suburbs would allow [ 
aiucMueome people to afford dwellings there. Many of their jobs 
■ire now located out of the city. A constructive regulatory measure 
n11 ^ U , Ik iIk ' allowance of modest houses on modest lots when 
t0nc m accordance with an open space or common parkland plan. 

Rfftiihitory Mt'axiinrs in New Development 

Unlay we have ;m array of regulatory and disciplining factors 
which control she building of our communities. But they are not 
t|uite the right ones, because they are obsolete in terms of today's 
problems. I hey may assure the maintenance of properly value 
and more livable individual houses, but they are not producing 
sounder community values or more livable cities. It would be 
impossible in most of our communities, under their existing regu¬ 
latory laws, lo re-create another Bath Crescent, Place des Vosges, 
or central Ivdinburgh. It would even he difficult to re-create a 
New Lngland village green because of '"mixed use/' How many 
innovations could we succeed in building into our communities, 
let alone re-creating the better examples of the past? Current zon¬ 
ing, setback, and minimum lot si/e regulations, in fact, dictate 
design, I hey prevent artful grouping, rhythmic spacing, clustering 
and relicl—-the essence of ariluI site design How can we obtain 
such designs? What new slam is needed in the practice of regu¬ 
latory design? 

It is di 111 cult to alter the regulatory factors governing the exist¬ 
ing city on a piecemeal basis, but we have right now an unprec¬ 
edented opportunity to write new rules for creating truly livable 
new communities* 

We must assess all the factors which regulate community design. 
We must understand at! the regulatory forces at work and their 
real elfects. We must propose concepts for creating new commitni- 
lies. From these concepts we develop regulatory techniques, not 
vice versa. We can then proceed to single out the regulatory forces 
most relevant. We can develop new ones based on design where 
needed. I hexe together become the principal regulatory tools we 
employ. 

Pervading this approach lo establishing relevant and helpful 
regulatoiy kvlumpics must be the goal ul coordinating presently 
isolated community building programs, \ single part of a com¬ 
munity should not he designed in isolation, out ot context, just as 
the mechanical system of a building should not be designed apart 
from its shuelure or function. The single most important thesis 
to follow is that we must direct our regulatory programs around 
community-building lines rather than individual-house or single- 
building lines. 
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knows that k, 

* 3 U* Tbo ruW ■* » I WUS1 . 

''; «-«*c " i,Wn ,his «««!-1 he iits 

, l ,.< " wnh "'dividual buildings [ >ul ' l 1|,lc l , eint* nrchh 

■•" .'Yv' v-'’ 1 ’ 1 "' - UV0UlU "t I'is siY ,itul m irhi ' H i ' Tcl,ikvi « 

*1 .:. . l s - . ,Pl lUnhiu-mi, s, k 'i ,■ 


^ j ;>t the environs o[ Uis siie t 0 

~YYp 11 ' VlH,U1 lv imc,Vslin g to cxtKrinnC ri!I V hl ,,ro l vr 

«»rw f ** 

,s% "v Od'O oinxirihmion IJrlnut iciow,! . u ' mmu,li ly— 

*.trr," r 

A . d -' ts ,l s ' 4; ' hI slc P Ul ensure that ; ,|| Hloh I lim ‘ 


t. sfu it I0*al w'Hinjs. 


l^mjccts arc 

iw ,-mn LWOgm/e Unit every major element ni * 

**? •'"'' cK °‘ , ': ii " »««»t u>; 

'T’f 1 ',’ , IT C 1 " C and ,h„ ,i„Jj 

*«*•-* '■" ' d -' W " V iT 1 ' 1 * 0t u '° """’“n'ilv w hich ,£ 

t& !M " V 01 ^'Volopmeiu and that we cannot rink 

s®k' lK ‘ ,A ' U ' ! ol lh:u ‘•lovolopmL-nl. It has to i, c „j Vci , ' 

«h.eh to .lcvolop_an arena opened by the rotufsystem. 
^ ;; .!oV:vw that we use laiul iU very low densities—that roads 
U; ue'elopmeitl mid development involves great areas of 

gfflrf ^ 

imeiesl. then, to require the creation of open space 
OTiM.n.te with an accompanying highway construction Open 
^ vuil kir S clv lch ^ whatever rash development the highway 
syw. State and I'etiera! govern mails created many of our 

■'.r ;i,U Wluu wall we now add to this slock? The 

pb;icvi M uld. of course, pay for this, but how often does public 
e?.i’rs!up propose, ior example, a bond issue for open space 
Kipwiiun’ Political leaders may be reluctant to put forward such 
etro.tf.ir.t ideas I’erltaps an assist from the architectural pro- 
JjMX'ns would help remove that stumbling block, 
o nr..! t'Twaid step would be to adopt on a large scale and in 
o"nn 1 unities a new regulatory concept proposed by Carl 
k ' Wi11 ll1 ' lh, item hi suburb of Cleveland. In redrafting the zoning 
’^.G.raec of llratenahl, 1-eiss proposed design districts — designated 
-us Hiuae developers could make special design proposals whicli 
“ “ v judged on the basis of merit by qualified experts, archi- 
j.^i timnng them. If no developers made proposals, the 

. . v ' ni ^ * v devcluped according lo ihc stimduni zoning conlrnk 

hV ' ^ kr l i:,rts l * lc tnw|1 ’ 

'$z ' ? s * |l, w ihiit there nrc many parts of ihc city where 

' rc e li kiiury caiUrols now in practice are valid as pie- 
^ i!!ustr;Uc, loo, that ihc wise applicalion 

^ lL L Elision of these Lechnic|ues can also serve as 
^^UMrucUve UhVEs, but wc niusl recognize Eh:il Ificse lonls 
.uiiitcjy |t resenl needs. Most important of till, wc must 
l ^ L;l f while no regulation can ever subslitulc for good 
design cm a eity-widc soak is impossible sviiluun 


KjkJ, r V a 

^'hitceliiral I'eclmiques 

Kfii^ ! r J ,ks ? nt tjuoslum for nrdiileels is just hosv design can 
Fl 1 ^ IP ihc eliy; There are several icdumpies, 


I'fcT"^ 1 /r P'H 

th? treat* * * f Wn 

nru 1 / 0 f j r 7 r . T/VJ rc/vvvVrr hy rc$nitifhn * 


itinoYttimr r f,i rexifhuinn should allow in 
further experiments with m V rifjttn. 


Rvxtthtlions shotihl never exclude lively pockets 
of vitality woven info urban centers. 


* V V 
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('ettiiin rrmtthitiotts should control the form 
and Un'afiiUi of hitfh hniUi Jiev they aflat 

the appro*amc of the skyline—sken it from ihe 
"Afchitertd Plan * for tlnsfun. 
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fir\\ scnli, tlmi is, lit i, im'no urc;i w | Krc [„|| development can be ex 



in n definite period <>1 lime, t tie controls 
-simply liie spedtic;ili< m in e B*-’iwrnl design 


peck'tl lo take* pi nee 

involved ;ue tnmiimi] . yh} 111W . _ D 

pl;m .d Uie public sprites und building bulk'. H”'' kind of pb"i 
becomes in !,icl ;i series of scpLirulu deed ctiveir.nl' 1 tie builders 
of ciieli building Tiiiisl Veep within lltc bull- lirnils scl fur than. 
Thus 11 ley lill ;l prescribed Inukline envelope. They r.re given n 


. ters 

/or-IrVff stttdier xhitfihl ho marie us part 
of the initial httik si tulle & , , , 


latitude nf vanalinn of perhaps tun feel in any direction. I bey m,i y 


He ictpuivh In snh^crihe ttj muf profile and possibly entrance 
location spvi.ihrulions, although the filler is usually not necessary 



_ to determine the degree of allowable 
tolerance and variation ia designs. 
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Design rttufral of project A cafe can be achieved 
through o platt specifying building bulks and 
l^iufianj!^ public often space f and citcultifiot r . . t 
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Vi 

• j ( ■ : .,•• 


ii'/jii/i i«rfjVMW <tn l<il<‘<lx tvu {<»••> 
translate into individual ihwypcv 


ik Hk v public spaces ;irc properly destined. 

Intrinsic lo ihc success of that kind <jf public design plan is the 
soundness ol I lie public open space and private- building design 
relationship, I he open spaces must be most competently designed* 
not so monumentally large that they acl as inconveniences v.hith 
disc on rage private developers. The building bulks must a ho be 
well chosen so that they can be realistically filled by other archi¬ 
tects working for their private dicnLs. IT sonic of the buildings arc 
public and sonic private. Lhe uses of live buildings and their inter¬ 
relations must be carefully studied so that the different uses com¬ 
plement each other. 

This practice has been in clicet for many years in Stockholm and 
in Amsterdam on a city-wide basis us we have already mentioned. 

In lliis country ii has worked successfully on a project basis, start¬ 
ing in the last century with Commonwealth Avenue in Boston and, 
more recently in lliat same city, in the Government Center Project. 

The design of lhe public open space itsell is of key important, 
and that may justify the design of all public open space by one 
very compelent architect. The proper design of the public open 
space gives ‘‘address” to the project. It gives an air of distinction 
which can pastlively attract private developers, 

A key to understanding the nature of Lhis concept is that the 
concept itself must consist of elements which can easily be built, 
based as they are on sound market demands and current building 
vernacular. In the context of this chapter lhe Government Center 
Project of Boston went one step further. 

Because the clients for many of lhe buildings comprising that 
center were numerous, and because there was no assurance that ah 
clients would subscribe to the design plan, the plan itself was de¬ 
signed lo tolerate a certain amount of abuse. Because some of the 
builders of peripheral buildings might choose to build high, as they 
Lata did. Hie central building and those forming the central open 
space were kept low as the minimum design pUm. 

This type of design control plan can operate, then, on a project 
basis. The design dements it specifies are open space and building 
mass or building surface tas a substitute in some cases). As yet it 
is difficult to specify maurials, colors, appearance, or details in 
component buildings. H is sounder policy lo design in detail the 
public open spaces and, in (gicstions regarding the appearance of 
private buildings, establish an ad hoc design review board. The 
design review board may be paid by Uie vmious developers on an 
advisory basis, This can he wiitien into the development plan and 
lhe separate land titles. 

An mlciesling concept for giving visual order to the generally 
confusing mban scene was proposed scvcial years ago by architect 
l, M iVu 1 AIA. Hading lhe sites of his projects to be often 
Utterly lacking in an urban design motif. He designed his buildings 
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U|iltin| i; In 1>1^C rn* 
n 'etropd|j[ nn 0| . -J’onsibiliLy for zoning or its equivalent at 

c ou|c.( t | c:| | w,c ,CVC U to have a rcgulnlory system which 
with nui|fvm ci ; r i Ji P CC| f il l situations when they arose; to do away 
not wotk in M,n ^ d^irids anti contpsifiblc-usc dislricls which do 
tinted and ^ all regulating agencies into one cuordi- 

plan; to m V . f ^ nE ,l K cnc yi Co base ;i|! suilutes on a community 
ihsliluiu 1 tn UrMHtE L ^pcrt judgment u more important role; to 
C "!T «l«*l«Wc control over larger areas and to create 
■UU-^muHs ered appeal tribunals Mallei with experts 

T ^'f is P r dposcs that a sykieui of ^Development Reg-' 
r , I K plau zoning Actually they would incorporate all 
" r -^ tnn ] s Into a fairer and more rational package, fie also : 

herT* ^ ^ plans fur community development with comprc- 4 

U1ShC ^dijeclives and standards to guide oilier ah. Such plans \ 
' Uni { * u ni:Hl datory and would show land use, circulation, density, 
ant public facilities—thus lending planning new importance. Pro¬ 
cessor Reps envisions a larger geographical jurisdiction for plan¬ 
ning (ban is currcnlly used. In fact we have such bodies working 
on an (til I ioc basis, as metropolitan commissions and authorities. 

I le would relate them Responsibility for land use can be handled 
rationally only on a metropolitan scale. 

A main point of Professor Reps 1 suggestion is l he drafting of 
a comprehensive plan in graphic Form along with descriptive 
statements of objectives and policies, Here lies the most potential 
tool for urban design which we can yet imagine. An " Office of 
Development Review” would administer this plan. In partially 
developed areas vestiees of the old systems of control would be 
retained, but in new areas the slate of old regulations would be 
erased, Developments would be judged afresh according to the 

large plan, as in urban renewal. 

Professor Reps contends that his system would reduce the great 
uncertainly involved in present regulatory practices. He fears little 
that his plan is radical, pointing to HHf> ns a date when wang 
seemed radical. He concludes his remarks with a scries of oucs- 
lions, asking whether we are even prepared to assume so large 
a ro |c: Arc" we indeed ready to produce the kinds of plans he 
describes as necessary? Is urban design thinking and know c gc 

up to sis bi&fc ■ . ( 4 

The best cure for the restrictive regulations we shun is U jl- 

nV^Ltat' 1 ul l k » «'G« tolpi >™l 

hits to be willing 10 pa) lor \L t j by eontrolling 

n *&'—««.L r o>v, t c.. 

£»*****’ ... 


mwl illustrate 


the piylctiCiuh 


, , . , (! ,... i 0 I;w for 111 the prospers ns realistic 

ri, ° M ;;!;;T^a»a... i*—* *■<** ** f aio,,s tm *“ 

■' „,d the results, so that regulations are never 

t Uie best results. If restrictive rc g - 
it is because the 


yet appe 
the conni 


line forces 


'"I S prevent getting the best result: 

"l 1 I vc temporarily overshadowed us. 
II UllOtlS l>aSC '"I . / . |v|it.|i mull 


establish good community design 


(|hllh ,,T ■■■■ . . 

*■» aw “ s 

us now. 

igH 


Central .■ImsUrtlam. Regulators: a main square, 
builditu: vermicular, heighi, canals, arid streets- 


The nimiiushiry area „/ i.ntnhni 
Rc.vtthtors: squares, bulhtin B vernacular, 
materials, Itclglu, and streets'. 
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Only through the coordination of government and private cnlcr- 
pijse m ali levels can we rebuild our American cities and towns, 
Ody coordinated public anil private efforts will we be able 
to uihi well for the future. I his partnership has been developing 

^actMlk. day our country started but its details have become in¬ 
creasingly com j] lex, 

llie A " ,U ^ JiniU '° n ° l ° Ur cil y~kuSiding programs is a statement of 
our^h' 11 ^ ^ i0 °^ A urbmi design. Although these tools came into 
mi,, t S . Ik h Nlow ly- vvc urc cjiiiekly learning to handle them and we 

Aat 1 V ! l ° P Utem 

because ! UlVC lMl SnLlucnLinl role to play in forging these tools 
form {ir . ^ lJ| lding projects end up as architecture in one 

we ; t(V ^ 1h0 ^ rLr I oday, complex ns our government anil lives are, 
before l ' U vt l L] 'n ic ^ witli means to rebuild our ciiies than ever 

Tl l ypicd ^\ { Sl, ^j ccl we shall make it personal by inventing 
P r °*ini^ mu ’ can hiwn called 41 Middle town , 11 We hope it up- 
city l ^ Uli| OW11 cit y- We *u'e going to describe its history 
St>Vtrui 1)c ^ cs 'is* v —in relation to the people, acting through 

;-;Us p rC! . c l? ’ who b nilt it. We shall lake il From its found in, 


IE " aa ^ bl >' forth the problems it currently faces 
189 
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t*ri*xAiii£ oj a river tuut haul mutex. 


Iw city’s first plat save U its early form. 


was the JurntfolUm 
upc regional fwau 


Any child in Middletown con fell you the story of its founding : 
ur ^ ^ in school. Originally il was ^ f^ 1 trading post , 

established by trappers who chose a liver silt with good access , 
to overland [rails. The original settlement was near a river cross- , 
ing aliovc lltHuI water. Tor many years it was a raw camp, some 
limes ai war with the Indians, Later, under a military governor 
:1 slnckade was erected, The lirsl impetus In growth was the 
opening til Ihe West lu settlement when the land became American 
tcrriloiy Middletown then became ;i major provisioning town for j 
Ihe Western trails. 

The territory was surveyed as a series of ft-mile sepia res accord 
mg to congressional ordinances enacted from 1784 to 1 7ft7. Mid¬ 
dletown was thus platted as a grid nf streets running north-south, 
east-west. This gave the land its pattern in both city and country, a , 
system ready-made for land division and sale. When statehood 
and admission to the Union were achieved, Middletown became 
the anility seal and was a town of some renown. Ihe original 
trappers 1 choice of site proved fortunate, for the land and water 
routes turned out to be major ones. Middletown was destined to 
become a Inmsprn'lathm hub and a center far numuFadttrmg, cuUlu 
processing, and farming. 

As the city prospered, a land-grant college, a private hospital, 
and a religious seminary were founded. A state road system 
stalled, Ivtunced by 5 per cent ol the proceeds Torn the suT of 
public lands, this the result of an early Federal acL Middletown 
set up its municipal government as a corporation according to 
enabling legislation in the state constitution. This charter was 
modeled after the charters of other stales-. Middletown then built 
a fine courthouse and town hall on a square in the center of town, 
il had its own public lire department, schools, and a waterworks 
up-river. People were beginning to talk of such wonders as pave 

streets and sewers. ^ 

Middletown's seemingly golden future was marred by a senes 

of disaslcis. One spring the river Hooded, carrying away some pour 
houses on [he lowland and mining ihe riverside docking facilities 
in another section of town a lire leveled eight city blocks of 
wooden houses. The Hood prompted thoughts of a Hood control 
system—dikes along the bunks. The fire led to legislation forbid- 
Jinn the erection of noniireproof buildings in a sped tied centra 
-i re a The dock problem resulted in the creation of a river com¬ 
mission which issued bonds lor the construction of a large common 
river-ramp docking facility. The commission also creeled a dike 
alone with the dock, the cost of both being paid by a tax on ship 
tonnage. A few shipping companies built their own facilities m 
accordance with llie commission’s plan. Middletown was learning 
how to organize its resources for civil action. 

JV/m/r' (Tmpmj/V,v for hthltc Service 

A gas company was created to supply gas for lighting. Because 
of some serious accidents in other cities, the mayor formed a com- 
mil(c , to oversee the work of the gas company. A telephone 
company was organized and telephones installed in the major 
oHives and banks. Long-distance telephones were as yet unknown 
—telegraph W as used for long-distance communication. 

At this lime Middletown was beginning to feel tire pressure 

191) 
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Uul problems. M;my Amerjfca n ci|i , s , 
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residents, An 
tliqn 

fM *’« -6- wp Inml along 

in 1 ,-.. subdivision, At llic end of one route dim 


*»£ sirvcl i ail way company was formed and froncbi^I ■* 11^” 
)lir a different ro„.c The s.roet railway companies Vw r 
..mil llicir enterprises, bought Up land ahum i„. 


|Ol Lilt-' 

r i,illt ’' |Vir k to pit' mole tiie lots for sale along the way 

j Streetcar line construction was accompanied by the pavinr 
]ra ds. some ol U done hy the traction Companies as pari of 
*” .'men I vs nh I he city. I he city also embark,',! 


c y built an an u [se¬ 


at, re >- 


11 f i,veme» ! procian) 


-paving -ind sewers- 


city also einharked on a street 
supported hy tax rev- 


if'r 11 “ ( j u , s ale ol new development tracts, 
fiddle!own wns developing its public utilities and learned, in 
v ,ijvess. U» O'ltminitlc private action and public rcspunsrhility. 


■ r> ■ ,ijiv ('niiirs to 
Ci\li m'""’ 

riionithihd citizens of Middletown looked deeper. Was Middle- 
n (,e only a place of commerce? Ollier cities were developing 
. ( ,. m |jinl parks and well-landscaped residential areas which proved 
i L | v |1(M ni speeiilnlive ventures. A corporation was formed and 
, i c idinit landscape architeel brought to Middletown to lay out a 
‘ w , rN idenLi;d section on land bought hy the corporation, lie 
moused a city-wide park system, pointing out that outlying lands 
^id si ream valleys could he cheaply bought for such a network 
and tied into the residential section. 

When one of the town’s wealthy citizens offered to pay half the 
cost Ilf the parkland, the town voted for a long-term bond issue 
!o juy the rest. Although most people thought the parkland un¬ 
necessary-—for a short walk in any direction led to open land— 
Hit bond issue was passed because landholders fell that the reduc¬ 
tion in salable laud would raise its value. Also, only the landown¬ 
ers were being taxed to pay off the bond, And the voter* who held 
no land wire certainly willing to vote for a ll free paik. 


Debt and Growth 

Miiklleunvn was empowered by live slate to put Usdf ia ' 
with ikiitt bonds, according lo a formula based on nc ^ 

A teal property. Since Ihc cily was expanding, Ins ( 

BT«n . .. indeed, small outlying I owns were on y 

lobe annexed, for that meant belter municipal service ^ 

hut some til the growth was haphazard am re ore 
tlie ivnmry a local newspaper carried n small -Ccm ^ ^ 

investigntjon into slum areas. Middletown ^ York, whew 
" crc dir cry from the tenements of a ^ 1 , ^ d rL - 

cundiiiuas were so bad that tenement laws had m P‘ ^ ^ 
fifing minimum construction features, like wim 

r0onis - . . ■ i,.. I,.nit for low- 

The economy was such that dwellings U)U 1 f n ,ore. 

iacun.e workers, lint World War 1 changed Huh. ■ 
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Tfiv })ti\i'cr Civic Center concept—from flic 
1**17 At A hook City Planning Progress. 


AraposvA river-front improvement in 
Milwaukee—from the 1917 
At A hook City Plsmning Progress. 
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MUWlctiiwn In work in j (s |,| : „hs. Con«i|iicniJy, housing hcc;ui^ 

:v criLlc;iI problem. 

1 liu! Middletown been a shipbuilding town it iibjjld ^ lilVC ^ * 

^ I Ik* br si alien in the mil ion lo hm a federally 

imtin | program. The Ehicr^ey Ftefil Corporation was ftttOqlOS 

hnusingfn, shipyard workers under ihc US. ] lousinjj Coron ation 
tiiul was producing residential towns of sonic disliiiclion. Hie c 
fiij;n concepts were similar to those ol MiddlcLnwrTs old land¬ 
scaped icsideniml areas. A re Idle els mused on l he possibilities ol 
extending ihis notion to the outlying areas of Middletown, which 
would suo ly h L r developing after Ihc war, 

1 heir premonitions were an indication of ihc generally op¬ 
timistic turn of mind throughout America, The postwar years 
were to he boom years 11 America could win a weir Id war, what 
could ii not do? The American Instilulc of Architects sensed this 
loo hill was somewhat doubtful of the results. The AIA knew 
whul our towns could he at best, but they had seen loo often what 
they were becoming at worst, 

A town planning committee was formed at the national AIA 
level. In mj die AIA published an illusCrated book which listed 
every proposal and accomplishment in town planning in the coun¬ 
try, In ihc early 1920s Oils committee published a series of articles 
on town planning by Nils I hunmarstraiul in the AIA Journal, 
Among the contributors to this clfort were Lewis Mum ford, 

Clarence Stein, and Henry Wright. 

Many notable works in civic design were built in the twenties. 
Cities were eager to outdo each other in handsome public works 
—new municipal buildings, parks, bridges, civic centers, and 
schools. Speculative builders built notable residential neighbor¬ 
hoods, some on private cul-de-sac streets with attractive entrance 
gates. Businessmen dreamed of skyscrapers, hi Middletown, the 
city commissioned an elaborate * l pkm”—an impressive document 
which showed what Middletown might become at its best. It was a 
practical, if not ambitious, plan, and all looked on it with pride. 

But Middle!own’s picture was not all rosy. For every con^ 
scien turns builder t he re were ten whose sole interest was speculative 
prollL, with no concern for the long-term value of their work. 
Many people were investing in real estate who had little building 
experience. 'These speculators used a land-platting system that was 
made in measure for transaction, the simple and unimaginative 
grid subdivision. 

A Zoning Ordinance and a Building Code 

This haphazard growth alarmed many people in Middletown. 
They had care fully read a section in the city's plan on zoning, a 
new system for controlling development. Indeed, at the Division of 
Building and Housing of the ITS, Department of Commerce, model 
Mate-enabling legislation was written, for states to use and modify 
as they might wish. The states had to allow their constituent chics 
to adopt zoning. Model zoning ordinances were also drafted lor 
the cities themselves* and experts were available to write a zoning 
ordinance Im Middletown, 

When, ai the insistence of the real estate interests, the state 
approved the enabling legislation and Middletown adopted a zon¬ 
ing ordinance, some lawyers tpieslioned the legality of the measure. 
It seemed too much like an infringement of private property rights, 
Olliers ipies!ioned the Federal government's involvement in such 
a local matter. A Supreme Court decision in Ohio set the preo 
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A new and expanded slate road program was initialed in re¬ 
sponse to a Kdcrnl program matching stale funds lifty-firty. The 
Federal government again look its cue from existing slate pro- 
bid winded to make sure lhat the sevens I slate rond systems 
ucrc connected at slate lines, The Federal government also pre* 
pared standards Fir road designed construction based on practices 
agreeable !o states that had plundered in highway design, behind 
the Federal program was the deep-rooted tradition of stimulating 
interstate commerce, A stale highway commission and a local 
traffic bureau were set up in Middletown, l lie liULcr a seel ion of 
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M J' 1 ' 1 ^ I^ f p .m^mi -vfjiifl, many hoimuwueH v/ere uoiil*lc 

. *V f , ' lr irmilj'iifti: payment, MortgageX Wfc fore 

J . JT ' ' rlM ' Dkrn *wr by Ifiv .uvmjy, and (drill lard v 

\ bumd llieiuvlve'; wirli inr,iiL»LU hmivs and 0imi<ii 1 ,1pfn)t 

. ' MiM ’ ^ * * ill 1 ' I '^jriiil p,vnmii'.ii! ■.■ f ith the I fone: 

I*- IPlIuw lI k banks iliff‘1 lly 

,,1(i ■his Mi fimi |imvr<f inadr fpode, tlir Home Ovmert I oan 

C J v<l 1 l J,l "' ,tr[ l hi I r J .1 \ in pvi ? relief directly lo Mk j li^m^uwnrr r, 

1,1 1 ■HiMty MinMIdown fiimilir- in V*:*.y ihrir ^ik! 

I |M ) I|,VL ' h ulks ccjnly rash. I Ijl- 1 rilrr^l |M?vr-! nntf:n-t vras 
in fdiam an indlidetll systejn id "sivmjr-. niifI loan 

iiiMiiniiuhs 

Ihi" Nalinnal f'laniiini' Unanl rhilcr 
UuMMlItTS I'lllMIlillJ. ItiKIhl nr flUI'K) W. ,i 
dilJic amnify as a svuri< p fi nf ri-j'ional aicir, 
p(iJrmrnal all kvds uf ] f nvn nmerit. 'I Ins acriviiy 9ani krjin/ 
dfccts on I'alaral jHilkics Inr nalionai itcvd'ipnu-iii. almhss hwi 
nisi (lc of MhWklowii in i da I inn In lliu idiita, r|r-: lira Mine 
i\\n ci'diioniic idle ol Middletown was iiccunUdy tinclorsU>od la 
kams nl ih natural n'smneerp and [iriKluttivc ctjMijimsni, Pkn' 
dratted to improve iEkiC jnle helped alloraif- puldif: e/penditur.:s 
(lie aicliilrtCs ol Middletown, ns well as jis eili/ens, di:fja(ed 
the merits nl 'I’VA mid the new jneenbell towns that ie suited Irum 
the region a I studies. Some fed that any projuam that craild produce 
such wondiiUis Jesuits were want It while, sponsor :r.rtk\ fjlliur; saw 
in these accomplishments not architectural nr plamiin;; merit but 
u I hasp to imi five enterprise system. Their urpnmcnf win coiin^ 
lered Isy (lie su^erdiuii tlnu the day of fat.wr?. lain* was over um| 
Hull (fovniimcnl had a leadership ode nt all iw levels Social 
reformers saw in the New Deal an attempt to bring ihc tjctidlo, 
of LHir iiidustiinl Icdmology and social system 1u .ill ulasses One 
arcltilccl wryly cojiiinemcd that all of the town and regional 
]il al tiling propniius cmplt^ycd by the beiliTid gnvertuncui had been 
developed a decade or juore earlier by [iiivale and local (slate) 
govcrnuicnl groups, I he Federal government was applying the 
ideas of ati mdi vidua list society that had I altered. 

Aside Ironi the meiiis of any of these argnuicnis ttieir iclmt- 
I ah; several things were dear. Middletown and towns like it were 
subject To forces far beyond the city limits, I he ode ol govern- 
menl al all levels was about to enter into a period of change and 
evolution, l urther. Ihc Indors dial nded ciiv growth and develop^ 
nient weie subtle I lie depression spuired a rvvx.imimdiuu of the 
forces dial eimtod a city's well-being and its eoiiMruelton activity. 
Nil me tons ideas lor slimulaling these foiees weie t>llered and many 
weie tried I he bvderal ginernmem was to put our Middletown^ 
fmd on theii feel by policy directives, sect! mimey. emeigcricy 
measures, ami a iiosl of programs that would change Americas 
polhieal * nil look forever, 1 liese experiments were also slated to 
become major dclemmianls of Ulbail design. 

In |‘TM the National Mousing Ad extended programs for re- 
building the c<umliy's slialiercd economy by lesloriug the building 
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leal ttnictlwl their own programs. Middletown established the Mid- 
tlfeltwn I liaising Authority. To he eligible for Federal grants, it 
h-ul io make its public housing projects tax exempt. It could then 
build low-rent public housing with low interest-rate loans and 
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P ro firiinis Lta l , lm ! ch ,t:i <ltlr monotony. FHA loan 

^'^mninnj| ( * 10 w[ikh build sound, wdl-dcsigncd 

>vns n liitV ^ ^' f ^* rl0Wu incrcuscit as never before. There 
civic win [ r ll1in cd personnel and a considerable backlog of 
Here created to U . ' ^ ^ Special distriefo ami authorities 

Answer m n[ im uruM1|VCnt various limitations, Some thought the 
The mii vt i si ties shh'I'm lt '!! lcullics lri y in h '™'& ri a[ y manager. 

planning. ct >G 1 ' n B forLI ™s cm city administration and 

tile suburbs, Oia Ii ; ! : ll , C :°' Vn Wa . S l>< ’£ ini ' ni £ l(> lme popidfdion kt 
extensively remtuir-Wf ^ v,blcl1 f»wc been replaced or 

Hw old Mibntbs for ilu Wm n ° VV ° b ’ n,clc ’ arul r ,cl, P lt: w«™ 1 cav!n g 
in Hie dlv 1 , MCWcr ° ncs Ftrlher rail. As (be old hr> x ;in- 

were men-. .“T* ' M<> Sll,ms ' Middletown's municipal burdens 
strained ■md"u ^ rcwnw decreasing. Its bond limits were 
stale IcHiishi '! C ' ly " n:,hl(: to hc, P '’self. Worst of all, the . 
into ihr ,rC ’ ,?‘ lg rUrnl Olll look, was unwillin:; to put money 
c c M U ? i : ,r V MiddlcUwn "> develop new sources of rev- 

imii li Vi . . ll Wn C<)Uil1 n ° U>n S cr imnc * 'and and could enter 
ul lew rneiropciliitnn compacts. 

I !' C bl *"' ; , <d dw: ' r problems, Middletown’s public officials 
\ux gicat ingenuity. They set up municipal agencies to deal 
M i t tc new situation, rather Ilian increase the operations of 
existing agencies. Metropolitan commissions were established for 
water, seweix, par^s, police, and traffic. Sonic problems, however, 
were made more complex by compounding responsibilities. Cir¬ 
culation problems, for example, became die responsibility of the 
police, the traffic department, the parking authority, the brides 
authority. Hie public transit authority, the department of streets 
and highways, and tile department of public works. The planning 
department had made good traffic studies but could not inject 
ilicsc studies into the city’s operation, 

Thus, the increasing problems of Middletown were met with a 
badioiiali?.alitui of responsibilities locally, at metropolitan level, 
and at stale level. In this atmosphere the city could only zta w 
chaotically. More effective programs were needed. 

In I l H7 the National Housing Agency became the Housing and 
I Some Id nance Agency, coordinating housing ant! commiimtv facil- 
kics operations. Ikil 194^ was the landmark year which ushered 
in ihc first step toward resolving the dillieuffies of Middle town 
and many towns like h. 
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, wither than concentrate public housing in a 
wight hn'tutors it <'an he dispersed and blended 
in a community * . . 


from pertccl in actual operations, especially tn repaid 1° ^ 
v oc,Uiun problem—ami ih.it k siill i\ major considered tof*' 
Cs * cnce l,1c “hjedivc of the V )49 Housing Act was thu redevelop' 
mnu nf of Lhe Lily; hence the lerm urban mtrvrtopme^^ 

/7,r dr7 W /'W: Wr/wr AVrnuiW 

ikeauxe all pi'dj’iiints thus far had been product of Democratic 
•Hindu kirn turns, the Republican administration uf 1 #53 reviewed 
existing legislation and sun fieri alternate possibilities. Not only w:is 
the existing program confirmed. It was ureatly expanded. Giwerrt- 
ok'iU s lole in housing and commujiity building thus became bi¬ 
partisan and broader in objectives. 

Starting in MJ53 IIIIE-A was reorganized to include live major 
uni iso die Kale nil I lousing Admlnklrnhori (hHAj; the Public 
housing AtlininisUnlrnn (PHA); the Urban Renewal Adminr (ra¬ 
tion (URA ): the lateral National Mortgage Association (FNMAj; 
anti (he Community IAidfiLies Administration (CPA) All operate 
tnuSer an Oft ire of the Administrator. 

l he Housing Act of CJ54 enlarged the concept of urban re¬ 
development Id include rehabilitation, conservation, and oilier 
blight-preventing measures, thus providing a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram for renewing cities—lienee, the term ttrhtm renewal. Again 
the Federal government had drawn upon the experiences of cities 
already at work—Haiti more, Chicago, and Philadelphia. I~n de¬ 
velop broad local responsibilities, a seven-front program was con¬ 
ceived. This was called the "Workable Program for Community 
Improvement" (W PC I), composed of the following seven elements: 



U Enforced housing codes and zoning 

2. A comprehensive community development plan 

3. A neighborhood analysis to determine treatments needed 

4. An effective administrative organization under slate lav/ to 
carry out programs 

5. Local financial capability to pay the local share of expenses 

6. Provision of suitable housing tor displaced families 

7. Active citizen participation and support 


. , , han.-sing jfW the elderly can he nr ranged 
as groupings in the community . . - 


Viittcftt' tfiiinfitwi&is am he financed - ■ . 


flUna^h urban reneivaf m u- ttrlntn trucking 
ternibulls can he watted . , . 
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thn^-h FafcntI program* 

' r L . ,,’Vpi'ra iv tn bf improved. 


^ were to be a framework for local action. The 

! f^lU v ^nc Ael also prox.Jcd numerous loans and grants to 
> r. e these efforts, To be eligible for aid funds, a cily had 
"lid - ! " J thc seven-potm Workable Program. 

7 <n>ivtK-> of pi mining programs were initialed, one for general 
-o'u- planning and the other for planning the renewal 
:V ... p-cniselves. The 701 Planning Assistance Program, so 
because it was Section 701 of the 1954 Housing Act, 
^■Ld funds on a matching basis for metropolitan or city plan- 
T dr.O:’ the metropolitan scale the 701 program is thc descendant 
atNRPB programs. 

S-Soji ent to the 1954 Act, complementary measures were m- 
ahuirduser the sears establishing'a Community Renewal Program 
(CJtPi m handle the planning of neighborhood improvement pro- 
path or, , citv-mde basis. The General Neighborhood Renewal 
FIm [i;\Rp) won devised to draft a renewal plan lor a panreu at 
atifkfvtrtioiid fttr execution under a ten-year program. > ns 01 
ttakat rind faculty colic se housing were made available, as wc 
BwauiHinity facilities loans, loans for advance planntn 0 or j 
wrb..uml a program for demonstrating urban renewal technique.. 

lkt Highway Act 

^ang World War 11 a Federal act initiated a national system 
^interstate highways. 40,000 miles of roads criss-crossing ■ 
|^y This was enlarged in 1956 to a 4 l. 000 -.mlc ne wo o 

'eouipK-ied by |‘J<rtL Like housing and community due o| ■ 

?Mly*tfde,| road construction has a long history of sic,vby-s«t 

. Iwn and the secondary system. 1 ^ 

f? dctfsiiaurtl as (he "National System rfln ' ‘ , 
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i-d'jmyenmu iu. ten per cent by the ■ 1 _■ . , sl . lt , 
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$tk W* Highway Act, local communities mu v I j 

Wu JtaokcU. thus causing much 
*"• ttfban (issue Which should have been wo L 
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utbUi '.s mvflrcncss of urban probtrn , r 
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- ' (> ;irc nllempF hcrrtg matte \pi correct this fault* j 

.ijsj)ml>[t a ni highlights one of the cKsnilhil ddlicultic* o! programs ; 
tK minisicrccl ill many levels. Some Manic Hie Federal government 
loi pool decisions and reel tape. In fact many problems and poor . 
decisions were products u\ the stale highway depart menu. No small . 
mailer in vast undertaking* is the need for local organi'/aiiom; 
Which can avoid such dillicultics. 

A lietjueni d[liicul(y of the federally-sponsored highway program ; 
WHS that there were no plans for states and municipalities which 
could he used as the bases of a highway layout. Ostensibly this . 
was the job of a stale for the overall network and of a city at v 
municipal level But too often the cities had no plans to which . 
the slate highway planners could refer. Where local plans existed ; 
they were often overlooked, but the overall fault was Sack of co- 
ordination. The 1962 Highway Act corrected this shortcoming by 
stating that after July I, 1965, no Federal highway funds will be 
advanced to cities unless the highway plans are tied into planning • 
processes"—viable planning operations, E he Housing Act of 1961 « 
extended the use of 701 funds Lo transportation planning. The 701 
nhmiimi funds and hhdiwav Dlammii* funds can now be used m : 


: v\; i.'Lx:j. £ 

. . jhe wpUttwneut of thwniown fringe baihtirigs 
by p(trkit\R lots , , , 


have suggested that it is not necessarily wise to put nil 
uey Into highways. They argue that some pornoi. oi ihcse I 
aiId go into public transit systems to aUev.a.e problems ; 

,bile congestion. However, the congress.onal lobbies that 
jithwnv construction are far from willing to agree toyue 1 - 
„ of 'funds. And the cost-benefit analysis supports the , 
"dollar spent on wads is a greater benefit to more people 
; form of subsidy for the public’s transportation. 

-w •— p r;“ 

die Itl'K road-building program—these are • 

,l„o„nU which government, acting on all levels, 
rants Ihiough vymen „ must be added a 

Ul the community. In tltese piey* . .. , 

. ' die I lill-lhtrlon Act which extends aid to hospitals, 

, n ns of Engineers in Hood control, navigation, 

" ". t ,• .. ihc Dcoarlntcnl of the Interiors pork 

,,,r eell’rai Aviation Administration which aids air- 

” ' ' Vai slate and local level there are programs for 
S • nnblic housing, recreational 

-'■ir L l «** «—*»■ 


,/ comliliiu: of the txnlrai eity 
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jQftf [lousing Act; Planning 
rhl . ciiics \UM engaged in vtiinm 

. ,[, L ‘ elrmi'nls the I ON-i Housing 
" !l ; AlI was juissctl lo make needed 
‘'’Lkiil-c gained, The F)49 Act had 
-fl’ l 11 ^ At1 Ii:kI c|llm P c d the 
11 3 j ;i moiL comprehensive i\ 

"Jiug conditions that ma *° clearance n,,h 

1 1 he t»l Act went even further—r m ,„ 

^jon ^ foiwurddnoking panning, 

U \nmng improvements in ibe Hj fi | Acl 
]t1 ,, n toniliti^ns for Uwncbmlding nnd home ' 
for modern tcduaime ramifies a 
^ciw^h fuiilicr programs Tor experiment; 
iL ; m s, housing lor the elderly, and nursing 
|V|ll ^l hunts were authorized; 70 [ phnnm 

j fl scupe inul purpose—with coordinated L n . 

maniple, as pointed out above. Small business' Kkii 
noiifahlc though the Small Business Adminlslnuk 
displaced businessmen. HHFA provided more tcclinic 
and planning giants for public works were improve 
bn port an I new failure* were grants for open space actjimhkiu 
and muss transit. The Federal government would contribute 20 
jx'i tVEit of (lie cost of acquisition for parcels of open space—30 
percent if the open spaces were part of an overall area plan. Funds 
fur lest demonstrations in mass transit were made available, For 
evjiiiple, a com muter railroad could reduce fares to see the effects 
oil patronage. Two-thirds of the loss m revenue would be rcim- 
buiscd, FI IA housing programs by now had begun to address them- 
■j,c1 vvs Jo the problems of moderate-income families. Thrce-cpiarlers 
n! ilic urban renewal projects were rcsidcnthil. It was also evident 
that the Federal programs had generated a great amount of activity 
in tIte private economy, The^programs were stimulants; the lends 
were seed money. 

The f961 Area Rt'tleveloptttetu Act 
In |%i the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) came into being, 
ili'siyiu’J in «,!vc unemployment problems in economically de¬ 
pressed areas. It consisted of a whole scries of programs—industrial 
loans, public facility loans, grants, technical assistance, ant j*. 
rdraiiiing. The prog rums of HHFA and BRR WCK incmpoiakt i 
principal tools in the ARA program, consolidating nu)C v ° 
we already hud in operation. 

'Mr I'm Transit Act 

l<i Hie spring of V)M u major step was made liiward levil.ili/m!! 
I,v fiam.ii systems of mir cities. '1 he bedera m A 

... J— S 

r iJ ^l'e iransit Ueilbie.s. New bucks can \u \ . t: . in he 

s,,l,w;i y or commuter rail systems; new e.p fi|li|n ._ | u ,iui 

-PRttiiiHed. Companies can plan their nans' ^ 

.stations, and replace obsolete «|mpi> 1LI '■ ■ , |U) ,, u |,|ic 

5!7c ‘f cities, in particular, need tins aa. > « *• ' all ,| IL ,i jyod 

^I'tsit facilities at all. Although the sum o 1VII dilutes, 
fjS iviatively uuidest when compared to l,lM |(l; ,|i„u plan 

&Vnsi .recode a neglected aspee, ol lr.ms| 


1 lest 

, J6 ' ‘"'other I tm11 
" c ms based 

'i:n™»h >lrt«i. E II,. 

.a rut relieve)!,'. 


on I he p.jl| p | M|fl| 

l,; pravcnit„„T,f 11 »$ipJ it 

■■opnwni „ ms . | u tp} Hi v u ! [ fiL Maw i 

correction and p rE - M 1 ] Ij thl l rJTluiJ^P 

, lmirc liberal Z.* 

* 3 l T 5l]l ‘p aUHlguge ;ir- -- 

"nd families displaced wT m*,„i,, n , sf „ n „ h u,„ rk ltertnn 

lal bousiniL mi„i„ini„ lml ” restored,., 


. . . ihratitih fht j Ilill'Ilitrfuti t h i fiuat-s ttr>- 
providi'd fttr camimmity hosjutAh , . . 


■ ■ 

'■ r < T ^ ; I 


%evvA<£ TcrATMeuT 

ft the < ^ 

I Aihwuiartuion, 

fi I'Utn at^ httiU 
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I ><n her l, t CHX j nr tiiipravhij’ Programs 

.Several new iileus were introduced in IV 64 lu improve our cur- 
uni programs which are now being considered in Congress, i 
re present 1 he Mains nf Congressional thinking and, let ns hope, 
their way into programs of various sorts, 
i be I'Kvj Housing Hill proposes improvements in housing pr°" 
grams, stressing aid to low income, minority, elderly, and rural 
peopko Requests are being made for more urban renewal funds* 
greater I mane id help u> persons displaced from their homes, and 
for displaced small businessmen. Funds are recommended to in- 
sUllllL 11 'sibling piogram for municipal facilhy managers. 

f lie must important measures concern means allowing com¬ 
munities to plan further growth effectively, A "new communities 
program would establish financing programs for building satellite 
towns around existing urban hubs. Ollier programs would allow 
the acquisition of undeveloped land and the planning and place¬ 
ment of certain key public facilities to fix the main elements of 
future communities—main utilities, roads, and open space. The 
underlying significance of the 1964 Act is its emphasis on metro¬ 
politan planning and development. 

It is also proposed to establish a "Department of Housing and 
Coiimmnity Development.” This was earlier referred to as a De¬ 
partment of Urban Affairs 5 ' and would give recognition to the 
actual role that all our programs play. 

Thu most recently proposed advances in Federal programs in¬ 
volve a 14 War on Poverty” and the protection of scenic America, 
One of the into rest in « facts in the constant evolution ol Federal 


pr 


o&rnms is their reflection of our national values and concerns. 


Let us hope that they do more than reflect a current focus Oi 
attention and keep a constant eye on future needs whose mani¬ 
festations are less apparent. 

The A ctual Programs 

The detailed programs of local, state, and Federal government 
would require treatments too extensive to deal with here. There 
art several government publications which describe them: The 
Urban Renewal Manual t Urban Renewal Notes, various technical 
bulletins, etc. In addition, there arc the publications of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Planning Officials (ASPOh die National Asso¬ 
ciation of Mousing and Redevelopment Officials (NAHROL the 
American Institute of Planners (A1P), the American Council to 
improve Our Neighborhoods (ACTION), the Urban Land Insti¬ 
tute (UL1), the National Housing Conference (NHCh and Urban 
America. These organizations have often served as the voice of 
the public in evaluating congressional legislation. There are also 
numerous books and published studies sponsored by foundation 
grants to leading universities. Everyone committed to the design 
of the city owes it to himself to familiarize himself with these 
programs and organizations. 

i el us outline these efforts by returning to the story of Middle- 
town arid describing wh:U happened there as a result of these 

programs, 
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>r" _ . ,g-r) Housing Act was passed i|,c Mate ado|, Ul | e| , 

l!, |.lion- ' vi,|lil1 itS huusin S : “ ltIu, 'ilV Ntiiklliitwn C Mah 

fc|:n e <rtloP 11 ' 1 '" 1 a|?CnCy w|,ltrh . dc l inea « cd S'lui" Ucn.imcc 

nP ^ i fl 1 ''" j l t iriil rnEKiitl.'iImn <■ !iU il. . 


- ., r ,H.I Mi'J) i,ml c0llsl,lliUk ’» wilh the triiy's r i imn i,, P 

^ i' 1 " 1 l, |, l( blk- hoiisins projects were started mut slum sections 
^ralion branch was set up in the tinusing tmthuriiy to 
|i,„i.es t»r displaced people, iihttul a ( ,muU-i of whom 
oV r " lJ r public housing projects. Overall, NO per cent of them 
• Uoiiss'il limn they were before llic slum clearance 
u-a' , r eHeeling the national average. 

'TviVs citizens were much alarmeil by the sweeping ef- 
1 elearanee. They agreed lliai the slums could mil 
<l! 1 " Vi . r e disturbed by the displacement of slum dwellers 
1 "' 1 |( icinesses. When they saw Hie nature of Hie rede- 


is 

businesses. When they saw llic nature of Hie rede- 
jn<!,uten i.uher luxurious buildings erected by large cor- 
( .d'i in ' L ’"' p K . v sensed inequities In the program. The more 
pif s!it, ’ ,s _ llllu nii lhern were equally alarmed at the displacement 
: en v t’,,r (i V state highway consiruclion which made no 
t] . t j| for displaced people, ’they learned, through long 
luxury built I Sags were Hie only linn nei idly feasible 
| L)[ Hie in-town residential areas. U was a complex issue 
f^Vd j md cost, market, and I nihil. Middle income housing 
. liu . suburbs. The problem was uol a fault of 

OUk- * ru,i £>’ ( 

Pl | sat her a I net of building financing. 
r h ilaic a "roup was formed to study the problems of the down- 

, .-i Ik members consisted of bankers, store ow ners, realtors, 
ipwfl ao 11> 

povsjiapcr owners, and other businessmen. They examined the 
ermine downtown sales picture and iincreasing urban expansion. 
Wsiar downtown department stores were losing customers; one 
dosed after building two suburban branches. An arrangement was 
VforK.ee! out with llic parking "industry” whereby shoppers* park¬ 
ins fees were partially paid by tins stores patronized. T here was 
&!lc of a genera! downtown fix-up campaign. 

At that time urban redevelopment legislation could not cover 
kzzs other than residential. The downtown committee thought 
that il should. Certain vacant downtown properties could be de¬ 
veloped as commercial and parking structures. It was impossible 
to buy many of these properties, since they were in the hands of 
owners wlui.se agreement to sen could nut be easily obtained, 
0:bef£ hud complex deed restrictions. Urban renewal was to help 
tfl such situalIons. 

An eunumiies expert was consulted to study the potential of the 
^niown area. His conclusion, based on study of the downtown 
in the city and region, was that downtown had a major 
^ n l - K ^ vxpimdmg metropolis—depending on accessibility, di- 


- ■ | 'UIIUI 11- m^U upuuzi-utpiumihf ^ 

>y. facilities, mid altrnciiwocss. His calculations look into 
~ UllL i lie growl li oi suburban commercial cores. 

• ,c| iv;i| M/y c t i;l |, |L . r p rC p; ir oel :i plan showing what this UK'Uiil 
bt J r ”' S ol ‘ Hie region’s network anil wluil Hie downtown could 
■ * * IC Uv,xm chopping street could be a pedestrian mall with 

Mr/t ,r! "l'c and parking garages flunking Hie commema 
!L(iv. [ ,,lr<,1 "' (| ing live downtown could lie new apartment houses. 
^ l K « k wiiti li museum and an expaiuleil college campus. 

T|.: , the principal nussihilrlies. 

ttai. ‘ l11 provided u vision for Middiclown. Newspapers an* 

CV ^ tl,lt &avc considerable coverage to ihe plan but hi eU - aM 
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.-1 General Neighborhood Renewal Fragrant 
(f.AATj ih'im- cnntjiiKiml nj three ch'inrntx* 



Sii'i A.Ch'' 1 iW|s 7 B/.TjO(J 

S£29 Fi-Awwiut; 

M ^ELOCATiOO 

(SteACAUce 
O 52-OAUS 

UTILITIES 
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f, & 11 60 iit( >ftz fix 

f np\litl hitiltfctiug fnr iiuHvUltittl prop -to 
wax Htitfptrd hy Middlrfowii. Afn>vi r is tut 
fe: ■■' 1 u *W{d r tif tuiitiicipul hutttfi'ttH# tor n project. 
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ZOWIU^I 
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4 yjiLpi^ri r 7 ^^ LT ' 1 ' m 

Og^r. , UjGlfAEEl 


-Jr •.-. 

AO-"' \ ‘ 


| ; |p&_, 

* - ' pnojEc r\ 


rUcl ^ limt 

tin' | ■ i.■ j |-m 

rcnu -<l Mippnrirtl iji :Ln,horil ^ :uul 'He Ollier agencies con 
lu d tiHilitl marlihitry ■ 4 the uovernmeui 

1 in si 
: ‘ h>SlSi '4t finals 



r Ici>, 11 ( r t,,. j x * , " ' (if support. Although the city traflic 


11 ! V ]jl;m through except in certain minor 
U1R VrtL y ^rcel, nr the installation of pcdcV 


. '. ■ 'MiJdfrtitwn 1 * nuinitipo! orattukAUt^ f Tft 
'-■■ ^yrl^pinew Utilised ihcsv &t r n rml wrfM'- 
!*'AV ' ■ ■ . ; ■•■■ ■ .:■■■. 
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■ ■ ■ •' •Ai/d : .'• f • ; • • ', •- - 

^rnVV' ;,' ' ' •' 


i .HirfTi ’' 1 i"TViili» 


tlcUiiK 
Finn cf 

" lh: 'n kiln'd.M-.iiu-n," i'i . will > Buying cnnccni tor 

MitUtl^nwn, |, u . 1,1 V ,f| ^ ,c of Ciiizens For 

<|lMfC Hiln .i .'t.'- m ' M l irn[|1 privak J!miip thsil W!« free to Itt- 

cniilO pm,| [| l( . 1tMi .' _" tlV|t VVlmi was more. CFM Inc. 

town mid ;U | .,4'^ ■ ll,,rc * **‘ | |»T»f>rl nieiisures lo improve Miildk- 
was i’m : ,[ i * ’ W ‘ ll< t * C:v '* 11 iirlvtjcnie, and rw j/ofntli. Il 

CFw 'h * '0 )r|v: ‘tc fmuls am) suhscriplions. 

I'crencv im iii’ t: ' fi>nrnting by hniding a nalimml con- 
were: f! i M’ i lnL ' MCl ' 11 ^ ity. I lie conclusion!, of that conference 
citv <7 i \r mi '■ t ' <IVVn ncc[ 'trl a mayor ilcdicalcd to rchujldiiis: tlic 

ciiy planntnu UlwYw^' l, P' ; "' dllte cil > P lan ;intJ :i s!rf ’ n ^ 

ij-.i tA S . " ’ y*) planning ul mclrnpoliuin level was esse ti- 

IRLtstl1 '"^ivtUunl groups, orj;:mi/.;uit)ns. and institu- 
u ,■ ,l \ >L ,| *?***tfC ^ ; dl groups wlm emilit cotUtibulC to 
^ <• mg, a Hilici Middletown had in be lanhUi/ed. The lucsd AIA 
' apler \\as delighted wifli Lias, teclins: it had played a large part 
tn siimiihiling interest in a major wav—as it delinitelv had 


major way—as it deliniiely lrad. 
were iiti incrciifsc in the city's luutgel for 


'Two immedhik: rcsnHs 

ii city pkmnmg stulT mid ihc formmion of a Mutnspo!ii:m Count 
01 A major early recommeiKlaTton of ll il- city plan¬ 

ning sin dies was Lhal all municipal expenditures should be reviewed 
by the Middletown City Planning Commission as a means nf co¬ 
ordinating expenditures Tor impmvements—capital budgeting Llius 
came into being in Middletown, Through studies, the phmning com¬ 
mission saw numerous shortcomings in Middle in wiVs transit svs- 
(etn and hidi of enordimuion between shite road building and etb, 
strrets. ( TM Inc. and the local A)A were able to point out these 
deSieiencies, 

In the Inee of these concerns the National Mousing Act of 1954 
became law. Its diiel bcnehis to Middletown were lo coordinate its 
several programs into one conjoined effort lo rebuild the worn 
parts ol the city. An overall Comm unity Renewal Plan was started, 
and the ureas of the city most in need of reliabUilation were de¬ 
termined, The proposal Lo review municipal budgeting through the 
planning commission was adopted, for these expenditures could 
lInis better be lied lo redevelopment projects and then be counted 
as part of the eih's share in llie cost ol renewal. 

So addilion, numerous neighborhood rehabilitation efforts were 
undertaken, (TM Inc, worked to help develop neighborhood or* 
gani/.aLions in work with the redevelopment authority in drafting 
plans. The nemby college gained needed land through a redevelop- 
ment plan, and campus housing lor faculty and students was built 
with llie aid of 111 l! A‘s Community Facilities Administration. 

A program ol housing for elderly people was also started, again 
ill!ouch i ederul funds. One of the rundown ureas slated for re¬ 
habilitation eontained line old buildings dating from the city's early 
days, 1 he local A1A chapter made a suno\ and selected those that 
should be saved, also suggesting ways for new buildings to har¬ 
monize with the old. 

When the Middletown Redevelopment Agency wished to hold 
a redevelopment competition based on design, it contacted [lie AIA 
chapter which, in lurn, proposed an architectural jury of eol 1 Cannes 
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ft' Will- 


other c-'i Lies. When n suite hinhw-iu , 

I’Ttffiims error* in rniul and ranm Tf ' ,n W),s leased 

"&> r« '‘I' in P™«' ami Ihc ,4mt™*’- «.. 

i,M‘-1' lral " r 8 a " l “’" ,, n!.l still L. rei i l hc « >-ill«„ s 

jiliiUlfcwwn >l.o learned from i ls 0w ,Vc Grille ism 

h ;. i cilic s that redevelopment m that e|f 

JtW " f 'J hB , uiic' ,,1 prm , ,U>I t,c d «d 

jiw , h , r . These hnd to he separated beJ iinw ' 1,m! «'"* ‘Ivsiim 

k ,, invrilul.iles a dccisioit bused n„ U | ,Slllu o„ 

jrtignsMn i'elurn more to tJ, L . city 0V(!r J' ml s “«»c Inw hid 


/i"lii'S eoiUriuersies added further lo Middi'i^ 

... Mnldlclown learned that ih, | nvn s l ’*|vrienre 

ui< inappro|in:Us'_ variance request was n sound m'llf’y K ’ J '' 

Ivfoiiie n heljilol enforcemcm tool. j n r „ , ' ' 1 " H,,m S c <ntld 
-onion nWld W fchiseif—its protective role , ^ ° p[T1C111 ! m, jecls 

I be ivilevi.'lupine nt program. On Lire one hand ih^ ,K 1 fm, ' d 
nper Intiliulo; on the other, it proleeled the ink'rcsls ofm !V^' 
“^dccts gained firsthand knowledge of "he nr v■ 
•wflps* »MWSWWC programs: Section 207 lor m.ih'r , " 

W* *«#« ™ «* ->ops; Section '£ Sffi "“I 

** **■«« i*««. taXSSiS^ 

for hiiusing lire elderly; Section 237 for cvn,, , , ■ . 

Sreiiim 234 for condominiums. ' ll ll,,usin S ; ;md 

The local A! A acted as advise, and architectural overseer When 

.* im T° Sa1 l ” a 'P : '« s ™^ fine street lumps—tri,.hlv‘ J, 

i,am east-iron standards of the City Beautiful days^the local I 
to,' '*P 1,1 protest. The lamps were saved. The local A1A £ 
rvars Helpful m preparing models and other visual exhibit*, helm,,., 
to dimse architectural juries and setting up competitions. Indivi.lt 
iul iiiemhers were employed to make design studies of special study 

7 s , KC ™' l y ,llC AIA cl, tiplcr proposed a total visual survey 
or. Jivulelown as the physical basis Tor all planning. Their real 
von,r.nilion, overall, was to inject urban design thinking into all 
operations affecting the city’s physical appearance. 

,, 11 limc ;1 domunsiration grant was obtained in develop tcch- 
* W rLL habi|,i:uing old neighborhoods through conservation 
f 1 1 ‘ nlll gh open space improvements. Acquisition for the open 
T^- '^an shortly after 1V6I, when partial funds lor it became 
beu-' t^ in: ^ S lr:ms ‘ l demonstration grant tested the elTccls of 
ni> on commuter patronage. Slate highway phnmmg 

fl ^ r " ,:llrd kl planning using DPR funds and MMFA plan- 
Usiu- l |- 1Ul ' began lo plan the improvement of ils 

An | IK * imtJ ^(uipmenl in anlicipnlion of the 196-4 Mass Trans- 
mfeiilv 1 1 lVllS VMSC lo So bcetuisc the application for funds was 
jiJ^ Emission when Uic bill was enacted. 

"%t^[ ; s "folding punoramn of prognuns a new range of clients 
■ J ^ 13C,h becoming eviilent, t he local lionsing agency 

A client of local architects. In road building, con ■ 
^'h-'^eers were die designers for slide nml ejty riuul depiin- 
subject to review. In iedcvelopmejd jprojects, 
Cijcn-.I * ^cled architects, the client in effect being the lily’s 

5 |j pjj' | n ' v, .l b;i(l firmly established the beginnings of a mtinlei- 
for reconstruction and enlargement. It had begun to 
d>re\ ' Hl Ll " Sifir ’ * nl ° many of ils programs, liven in so comples 
^(jhwoys, Middletown’s architects were speaking ol 
to reveal special vistas in careful sequence, 
|T-. ;jfl y.lit the n, ; ,d to topography. 
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Conclusion 

Tint new h on tier of design for Middlelown 
poliUm men, indeed iEs entire physical nnd ee > 
that fnmliri all our MiddlctoWHS i' (,w l:,hnr - ‘ 
islralivc complexes far more intrica 
city. Air pollution 
metmpolibm busi 
mclrupolis is neerlrtt In protect 
I here sue also numerous 
mid added to the general | 
for flic public to u... 
models find drawings 
budget and a municipal 
taxes and mortgage ope 

crudely understood. , - desum are 

The lesson of our history is that the tools n ‘ ® ri . 

Igly the tools of government operating ‘ ? * 

Itceanse of eireumstanccs it was ^dera am 
s-ave us our current programs a.u- , 

11 ^monthly publication of UKA, pre- 
applications of die newfound means. 

speaking at the 11)62 ASI’O confcrcnc 
a decade of exp 
projects; merge 

la have n bcnclicii 
—, (Hie cheapest 
circulation concepts 
diversity of use; incur par 
boundaries that w — - 

boundaries best rim 
ler line uT the 
s or even the 

ue of ihe city is of concern 
tool of urban design, 
ativc urban concepts we civ- 3’ 
- lV> the green belt concept 
> jtcsi as imaginative and 
Lili/e urban design which 
s through die pro’ 
the living cits 


is now ! * 
ritimic reg 
killing with 

tc than those of an hi 
form of refuse, can only lac 
ll is also evidcril that tlic L “ l , 

l its public and private m.c 
, technical mailers to be conijjr 
public’s knowledge. H H relabv 
HKlcrslnnd urban design when til us r* 
(t is rclalively easy to present a u 
program. Hut as yet the -v 11,1 
ill ions as they affect our cities 


nxar.JEFMWAN 

tgamut 


fiddle town must now work 
Uuu cd irtmaporhUku\ system— 

anttmwhiks find public transit, 


me re asm 
ate local hoilics 
government which 
were developed by h>c; 

Urban Renewal Notes 
seated many ingenious 
Grady Clay 

die lessons learned from over 
was: avoid overly large 
scape; design projects 
mgs; design open spaces 
very care fully; try new 
area for the maximum 
into projects; select project 
separate urban tissues (project 
middle of ;i block rather than the ccn 
design richly in detail for the pedestrian 
Every program alTeclhig the physiq 
to the architectural profession because it is a 
We take rightful pride in the imagin 
s j oll —the Radburn idea, the pedcstri 
or the multilevel city. We must no 
perceptive in grasping the means to re 
government oilers us. For more and more, u 
fa _,..,/ 'o.iumii that our concepts becom 


summeu up 

icrimcntx. His advice 
all projects with the cj l* 

1 cITeet on their surround- 
urban building material i 
desiitn each particular 
—edd ciert^bntd 
will meld rather man 
through the 
street); and 
child's scale. 


m ew c dm m ww i nt 


/TC?lJU T H 
^T4-re 


Middleti jii-h am! its stirromtrfinfi communities 
"M <• 111111 , f/iWr luiim-miix Itawnintcm to njt-el 
thc new pruhU'ii l.v of a rapidly fuftning region- 
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A Comprehensive Role 

(or Urban Design 


Every society in history has faced the problem of shaping the 
environment it inhabited. Sonic rose magnificently (o the occasion 
ynd produced works which rank among the line arts. Very many 
were produced less sophisticated but completely livable and enjoy- 
ablc&wniry s jd cst villages, towns, and cities. The more sophisticated 
dlorts in dme gained such descriptive names as architecture, land- 
^pt architecture, and town planning. 

So clearly did some societies recognise this social task that they 
serins for it in their languages. The French, lor example, 
nf i irfwnixnn* and jHtysage, The Germans refer to Suit!tbent- 
l * lhi ind the Italians to itrhanisfictL In some ways it is 11 P 1 Vy 
c h k ive had to devise so many separate categories lor the wajs 
. ncjw try design our environment and that we had \o add 
t r! Un design- u, uur vocabulary. This occurred because of i\ 
of approach which too often has led us to divi- 
01 ?h "t»ghl ami action. Because of these divisions, I lie con- 
“ [ lJf han design had to be established—not 10 create n new 
: >|cW t but to prevent this essential environmental con- 

r ° J| i being ignored and lost, 


E[ t this 


^nal chapter we shall present u comprehensive mle 


• gre-^i <lcs ‘S t; hi the Unil^ —.- - - 

ite in history were embodied in urbnn *»«• 


ilorl Suites, l-ct us raiieiolicr Hull numy 
history 
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in fids last chapter arc aerial 
i '- f if*Kruplts jfrfr American landscape and city- 
in their (rank reality (ram a broad 
1;^ ' r 1 ^° x /JJC/Jife'j oit lufrmf /o 
*'V/V * !?tiflfU ‘e oj the suggestions for a com- 
rUp/,snv ^rhnu design program offered hi this 


cept^ j,, M ^ 

Jcffcrstm, fu r UVl ^ ^ ecr * m architectural concepts, Thomas 
mneli |>!nsi r i' U / S UV f” hn:t S c ,)f a future America that was 
(,nv n p| ;miK " . / 1R 1 ^ !>c j :| l vision. His abilities as architect and 


1 hey were the ilcV ^ ' * nc >^Icnlal, nor acre* IsK visions ethereal, 
present we k IL t LM; T1 u * ClW consequent to his social precepts. At 

We sorely hi f i t U 1 i; US w ^ :it mir ^ ul ure might be at its best. 

> ~«l V»,» „r ,he ,)„alii y , M lc , r „,„'„ ga>c „, 

Th * .Ini, w B 1‘iict! 

j ’ 

son ii/ tlic I LiA"**’ ll ' CrC IS 11 rKt P t) P 1J,it,iun pin ol one per- 

2,fi2O,H0O pcnplc'pcr'^’ amoun,s lo an incre:i5C of 

st:iiuk u vi .ii ^ ur * m Wn, ing our present population 

:r tz ' ? cr |9 °^«». ^ u m\cuh to l f ,:- 

nitCos nf ■ 0,1 ° llr P°P’’ , ' n, '°n explosion” on the editorial 

The imt r t,r * n s P uc ' a * articles in popular magazines. 

Il „2f! T lhiS 5 r0Wlh alTctt evci 7 aspect of our dailv lire. 

l^roiems in education, in cd ten I care, recreation, rc- 
• i T' ® ,inci umciii l and jobs. It also presents opportunities for 
■ r T commerce, distribution, building, and artistic creation. 
i " 1[Xmytn S c ^pttisicin of population is an ever improving 
h ^ rt \ Ihing. indeed t for many of us, it is not a standard of 
^bicli we measure, but a standard of affluence. If the popu- 
ation were not growing but remained fixed in number, we would 
uuc a considerable job merely improving our present physical 
environment a task involving the upkeep of a healthy buddies 
<md urban inventory, new building for the replacement of the 
worn slock, and ihc removal of obsolete areas. But out multiply in.: 
population compounds these problems and adds a further burden 
-the creation of totally new urban areas to house our increasing 
numbers. 


We lind great dillkulty in designing for this growth because it 
is taking place mound existing urban centers whose lons-staudim; 
problems we have scarcely begun to solve. Although we Americans 
have built splendid communities in the past, we arc now unable to 
pul a sullicieiH number of our ideas to work. How unfortunate for 
a nation that has been among the foremost in history as an inno¬ 
vator of rural, of urban, and of architectural form. 

We cannot blame our shortcomings on a lack of technical know l¬ 
edge. The United States has more people developing more ideas 
and advancing more theories than any other country. Most of these 
ideas are understandable to the lay public. The relationship be¬ 
tween land use and transportation routes is quite obvious. The 
ciTecls of property and building taxes on real estate development 
arc comprehended by ihe average businessman. Most people are 
quite aware of urban redevelopment and its problems, as well as 
some of the alternatives to urban sprawl. Popularized visions of the 
future city draw crowds at fairs and readers 1 attention in m a Ir¬ 
vines. Increasingly, "letters lo the editor” on these subjects appear 
in the daily newspapers. More and more, foreign colleagues come 
to the United States in observe our methods first hand. The growing 
number of books and articles by experts has long passed the point 
where even pj olessionals can keep abreast of them. Computers are 
being used lo assimilate statistics, draw maps, a nd even make 
perspective drawings. 

Vet the application of our current store of ideas for improving 
cities is seen in hill a handful of our own cities, and then only in 
isolated sites. Altogether these concepts have been more broadly 
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/L -ii ant/ arc more cvj<[ c 
l ( . Toronto imd Mom rC; , 
spoused Jicrts* Toroiu 0 
Hi of «ll-slrcct parking 
pine spine, Montreal h;« 
Across die ocean the jv, 


C cll *s no, 

nt 7 CrsM1 «i‘ 

k ‘ r " Sul )v , 

: ,n “ v« ni ; 

S lv cnb C |r 


iK ,,| ( ,pcdias «>f the modern con Cc L r 

t , developed by ns, T„ V f Urh » 


anyone ur,, «nisn, m , 
^npffshirn-m comes ihc Sl ' ivi "p n»«, 

ttle <b mue!l lf l,ot inortr One G r !' CSI| '’" : “tytiJ , Uk:iu « (if 

ciu'., * s iU,r ilK,iv W«nl units or Ursl ^ 

IlH'O. .n P"*"' '» the United <«„,*. , * J" '» 

|d.', i' 1 llw lm ' c Il,ls UiU.clL iob. ' 'Tapped. if ' 10 1 ,,f 

. r, k tti itri jHIr iTi\ it.j vi s- 


Irih.m problems tlo not respect city 

them. Ibil governments 

local gmenimciUs venlously m f,J ’ IVSc |„ 


<*** , , ^nloosly enforce , hci 7 T s ' 111 mm.} 

jjjHcMliy will HOI easily he resolver], all| mi • M 6 n,r 'MiK e . '[|,i s 

ami '".hi? a ".am .subject of political d.anT " lvjc ' ,nii "P mom 

*i'nlil be maccm ale to lay || K - blame ,> n m ,r .. !knvcvt: ''. «' 

after all, represent the will of the. toC0plc_, r ^7! rm " ,,!l,|)! ’ wt 'W', 
forceful among »*- And certainly we must acknola “ ,C ,m *‘ 
aniiwnt of ingenuity on the part of our n „ u „ cd B c ;l great 

r , r „„s have ■«, u 

rial atiilmiilies to deal with particularly messin. ,, 1 

been ijuiie imaginative and helpful. “ |1lo) k:llls lu 've 

r-muh.mc.Hz.lly. the major fault may lie in our total outlook 
so.mr.1 rural and urban Me, as well as rural ami urban laml use 
am!. subsequently, m the many ways this outlook finds outlet. Our 
objectives have largely been the betterment of life through the 
profits of commerce, industry, and the quick use of natural re¬ 
sources. This is not to say that we are insensitive its a people, Our 
finer pun liters include the New Pnglaad village, the Southern 
p!;iii|:id'nii flu 1 Spanish-Mexican village, llie dipper ship, the jet 
passenger plane, and many poetic bridges. S he growing concern 
over die presets a [ ion of ihc finer environment;!I works of [lie psisl 
is further Icsimnnvy of an underlying passion we arc somcwltal 
rcludaal io acknowledge fully and Idlrly, Too ollcn we relcgale our 
sendEiviiv io a second- or lhir<l-r;tlc slot in our scale of values, I lie 
Americana of Disneyland or Ihc numerous "Treeriomlundx jouind 
file eouuiry symbolize (be popular appreciation l ' lLJ va * llcs 

^mupasL 

Our emphasis on tiic immediate and tangible, couplet wd i om 
rclfgaiioii of higher values, has gotten us into iu> siy.t *-1 ic _ 

,n too many city plan reports, tlte mention function 

d, agf ; tms. Too many leisure put suits - | u! gave in 

** the theater—are regt.rded as tiuast-oonimtKi. ^ ^ 
|*esr the bortleu t>l business taxes. And now 1 Tciense based on 
in New York City will have to carry ^ 1 ' )lf , il0 most 

l,lc ' f l>c;mty, as a result of the .Seagram L p . lot matl 

' ,n fori in iaie and revealing errors <> ■’ L . st , r ynl theni. 
hiuiiiing. which has U|isel cities us ‘"P*'j. • (is |, study nr 

'« review of rLffir >» ’^Sr 

llc iritiisportitlioM and its elTeels by , ^ llt ) ic ini evaltiu n 
M«ji,y s MW OllicO. In 

a^n higSiway programs. In U 11S H '' I S J, (]U| lira. “ ,,r 111 
:jr«;on/, June, 1964, Mr. Cuthcim | 
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Cato ratio p Inins. 


A town if* 


the suae of Washuinum. 


^ay program was pul in Id ihc ha mis of a retired iuiw/ 
t=xpctliic il, Expedited ii was, lo die ncglccl of mass transports 30 ■ 
whidt could have solved many urban irunsportulhm pro ' c ] 11j 
more cheaply mul effectively, Moreover, irmss transit in many 111 
stances would mil have cut away huge swaths of city as <- {l |U 
mban highways. 

Iluchanan ;nuf his grmip stalled their study by acknowledyut. 
the increasing role and popularity of the automobile anil rccogm/ 
ing ils super iority for many types of trips, Hut, in contra'll to 1 ^ 
American appmach, they saw that I he values of the city 
i DM Mill ion .uul servant of society arc pajumfUini to the !j...n..ht 
broughi hy the automobile. I driving cities have a limited capacity 
for anlomobile liallie, Any alicmpni In overburden the capacuy o 
streels in a IildiEly woven e My snipe come :■! die cost of dc-unu-tion 
of the shops, schools, houses, dikes nurseries, and hospilak alnm; 
those si reels- lhe delicate fabric of cily lile woven over tia- /- Jf 
Trail jc capacities are hint led by die existing abilities of r \ dret t. -o- 
Ihc bailie volume of a whole city must be restricted to die capa. y 

of all i ts si reels Ingelher. , 

l itis comparison illustrates ihni the approaches to urb:m pm> 
lenui which are so widely considered practical may not h- I- r ' LL 
at all. Our urban programs cannot succeed ii they are ( ,um u 
anything but the best interests of a city as a social in mu- - 

altempt to solve eiiculalioit problems is the best exacop w ° ‘ 
because il has sn far been the greatest single urban u u i- 
which we have embarked-wilh all other projects far b,h ^ 
sve have made mistakes in our urban trafficr e or s ' ^ ^ llv;U the 
from them as we enlarge other endeavors, We can e^ ^ 
most practical goals of all in Lhe shorl run am ^ * 

programs wiiosc foremost objective IS the implement oi m 

11 , of UK- life «c lend. bofh In U.-H, ..^ 

[WO areas which must be considered as one m 

Tmii'be lliat the mosL comprehensive role of urban de- 
si« 0 is [he -specific articulation of social objectives, in specili, p s 
grams of action in specific areas of city buildmg which we 

" l [‘“It been argued that Hie great examples of buildmg in other 
nl-ices and other times were quite often the results ot happy 
£Z TO, iludc we c» U. by asenhin,, * » 

wiH. « ..- noltcc 

Go,hic .,;“ c ::“;^^^n ...>* ^ 

every dLU .uul aspem y ^ u owr his shoulder each 

It)ward il each ninn • fc 1 ^ only absolutist societies 

evening? Similarly. >1 'us b'c ^ . . h;tVC r : iik .j lo ponder sov- 

<“*' tol,;«,.U.-co„l..r> I ...iKlt'il, nine- 

en!eenlh-cin my ' alortjf (he accomplishments m onr own 

teenth-ccnlury Vienna-let a mu h. _ | rl|ier> lhcv f:i „ to SCtf 

country mound ," ow cenlntli/ed they n.tiy appear to 

ll,i11 l ,ast ”’ 1 V‘ r ! ld controlled hy numerous competing interests. 
“* 'Tin Z -is of the past were the results of powerful 

lr,a - , •' ... (n u a la rite portion of the credit is due 

individuals mu, ^ iul ! irt *i d|ccl who'furnished the ideas and models. 

10 l|,B a iiuiividmds of power was small in past times there 

11 (lic ntnivhei 1 | mhI ' ' l r;|||c) |foroiir pMc undertakings 

|S 1 cs'u'lIs' o'f ^l'ie"rngiilgs of articulate groups of businessmen, of 
2 spokesmen of industry, of real estate people, ol the representa- 
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CfuctiRO, Illinois'' 


--v- " 

ar-^v- ?■:■■.••=,’ . ,: V.-A I ■ v,: :_ : -■: :," • =r 

^<--f ■■ -'■'- t "' - ■'.■./■ 

Jr■l 1 ' :■ - : ' -' ■■ ■ - ' ■ s v ■^ ■' ■ / '--I • • •-••:• ■•:■ ■■. ■■ : • 

;=v y 


2>^SW;vv 


' .. ■-} r 1 11 ttj ■ * H, l> :i . -', .y " 1 l. A v '.pJA V f‘ 

, ! ' ■ w T> >.;sfc u> + H: s q [ />;■■,• y A 

l§Slillill 

r" 

- *•*■-; ■-£■" -.: ' i ’V- ' I 

i'■) . feiSviWritSiKd?!) tAt- ' 


Mantis 

Jfawf/i San 


vision 


ypiopnnk-lv 

Hr\n kf ' 


h ()| . . lomc at their best. We propose 

t | IO | l< v '*‘ on ^ foremost in these groups. Most 
H'nnli?i >U ^ S Wni ‘^ ^ )C supported by a lar^e founda¬ 


tion. Noe ri ., „_ b ,_ 

Wic overall renim! ^ ^ atl ’ t ^P' L[1,s prepare design plans showing 
^ppropiditr inn - U t ^ ^ ;,n ^ Usc * but narnerovri studies of tire 
-—-from lelenli H F 1KC ^ in:ui “'^sKte objects in this landscape 
««Cf of J I!™ ^ uku be made, The char- 

towns. A „ H1 I 1 " ,r>“ ^ 5as * H h>r ihe design of cities 


nd i 


a vciy intense use of hind in, around, and beyond the 
will cither be desecrated or enhanced, depending 


‘VUS. A l oad uni • Ui ernes 

he dcsiniu'it f s uverjms ami chivcricnf nppurlcnancer, would 
anuea. m lY'* fl Pl JCJ,rjnc c ht the landscape as well as for the 
! K; tlf lhc ^HKcape/rr>m U, 

reiiious ' wtndd muximi/t: diversity e>f choice in the variinr. 

chiira l - V l\ L ^ Sfmi€ *’ mc assuring the protection of land 

! r C U ' ir tKW niobility and increase nf leisure time is fast 
IcMdmg | n a ve ' 

city, 'I hat land 

on what we envision now for its future 

t'rofcram; Recreational Area Design 

Discussion of land use beyond the city immediately suggests 
recreational activities* As a rule it should not take more than an 
horn la reach areas of natural terrain from the center of a city. 

Many cities now enjoy this convenience, but unless it is protected 
U will soon be lost. 

We propose a study of the potential recreation areas around rdl 
Cities as a basis for conceiving a complete panorama of many types 
and sizes of recreation places* Of particular concern should be the 
coastal areas of the entire United States, Thoughtless and insen¬ 
sitive development is too quickly ruining some of our finest 
shorelines, which is neither necessary nor economically wise. 

Each stale should formulate a plan for the use of its main 
recreational resources, along with private land development, hie 
quality of recreation areas is bound to occupy an increasingly lm- 
porl.nlit role in a sinlc's well-being. Our people now choose their 
place of residence im the basis of iis ability to offer the good life 
as much as they choose places wilh economic ami job opportuni¬ 
ties. Programs on a slate level could designate recreational areas ; 

_takes, beaches, mountains— and plan the most desirable resort ; 

towns amt resort homesilcs. This would maintain a proper and f 

sensitive balance between untouched wilderness and developed 
“d Indeed, dm ***** «• «* ta» Mf*. <"*;»* 
oilier mproprinte facilities at certain places. 1 lie towns would h«<* , 

■ . h -.L -i variety of shops to form a spme lor the evening , 

I;,: “« u » • 

acciimplislimcnts now Tta 

Sevtrul \ nj n romnlcted u comiuehcusive icport 

S T i 1 #„«*/» »<»»■» *i>»»»«*«««. f 

c:t |!«l Amui ni . (in is nB , in source ot income m Wis- 

design pi'"ictp |L ^‘ . cmi|v awsl ll{ Yugoslavia is being carefully 

e° mn - ,n uional use. Ernesto Rogers, editor ot Italy* 

designed lor tvci . ‘ devoted two special issues to the 

Casa /l.'/Zo magavme, Ul , 01 m y proposes a land- 

l , " ,bk ' ,, ! S at mniomiVscale"Our American national parks 

scape phm lot My •« developed in Utom generations ago arc 
and the concession U ; n towns built near large 

..lilt iHK'd models, and so ai t ) . . .. .. 


eilies in 


niitni 


HO Hl v U"' . .J . t l 

m cvnlnry. Cnnncc.icm to «*&*4>?*?* 


•j,| diinaelerislics as u 


basis for statewide development and 
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dunning. 
m>t on: 


lir geiH for 




/ new 
^ <Hir 


T vr UnllW 

fo! 1 , prime lo rapid expansion 
7 Oerchpuni Keaton 

'T* , V ,„V regions development j s ..,,, 

'"'pn'i-ct-aing. Among « )CSC ilrc J a ‘"att cr of 

r.^.lip’li*" lk '' SL '" l ’ cl1 by Seoj.ru’,,|,„"^ ,s *iil,i r , „ 

-i-». 1 scuJC 1 : tr j««n c; t ’ 

complexes of , he Fn-nei^’^' '^Rft 

& Ureal Lakes. ^ Norll "v Cs , ^ >V ^ 


.: WJ^ UI ". " LS| and shorn, 1 

Kc n.op»* !,s il slnrl rapidly firowi ,,rKris 

Ju^'V l lh - VSk ;tl ^ v c!op.ncnix "'8 rc (i'“'w be ticsi ,, n , 
% *iNic mgolalms conlrol. This nr.ictd '" K l )r 'Vatc , C ' 1 
t' 1 "", ;,ur,ijiicnl eaoilal. U,t - C Would a,IVc 


l^t'hncMnicnl capital, maintain S 'T^' 
flVt * li! - L ' rt ' illc l "' L ' P 1: ’ ccs lo live. Domiivnn ^" 1 imcrcst # 

I'illivr. llnan ^ Itl this 


fit' Hie role ol creative design. 


1 H'H 


A larec iriangalar portion of Florida is , 


program 


, lt ,rv Iwing studied—die' section^ ^. l l'. C . niosl intc r«t- 


« aw; " 

^jmlo . ..- uw , 

■ iiiilP riv:,K ’ clll7Crls recently commissioned a ucs 
.. 

“ " lU - »nd often swa 


‘'"‘f Lnc section ■ "Wrest- 

( ' ;l |V Kennedy, and Daytona Bead, dcrm «l by 

■* rid^ris n^^nf Kt ™ . h ^ group of officials 


t >1iwV 


t . 1 

planning 

I mmins in ^ entire cmmir) 

i]jc physical and hence visual devH^ 11 C(W st* 

, foneern. a survey of the visual impact of the land'^'d “ ? P " mc 

*r fc : T7t im 7 ViCWS . rCVealcd a wpriSng StmSrf 

f-jufrtJeties m land character and development-far more intricate 
I bkI diiTcreiiiwtcd than suspected. Although many of the inhabitants 
sophisticated m their tastes because of ihcir predomi- 
I putty rural experience, there is no question that well-designed 
fon™ ,cnls of a f;liri y sophisticated nature would become mean- 
I ingful to them. If this seemingly featureless landscape has such 
I visual appeal, how much have those areas whose physical distinc- 
■ sbnsnrc mure obvious? 

As our country expands, many Togions become obsoJele, jusl 
lik old buildings and roads* The poverty-stricken Appalachian 
i region around West Virginia is the most obvious case in point, In 
I WiU studies of these depressed areas under the Aren Redevelop- 
| totnt Act, proposals lor new recreational activities arc being given 
^ serious consideration. Sheer imagination of the kind the archi- 
: icctcan exercise may furnish some of the most helpful ideas. 

i Program: Wilder ness Arens and Old Preserve ,r 

: hi our urban centers enlarge and as more land is coiisumet, 
:; the value of untouched sections becomes even more impoiLin ^ 
«* value Of ll,o older rural areas which have 
l,to»c!erwc lia.k hack upon wilh deep pride a"d arm,. 

5 propose .. kinds «r ;„ens-wil,lc,„e and 

ii ^prewive"—receive special nUenliun .*.. 

i J Blr y- The sclccti,m standards m 

; ; ^ 1J duhc area in question expresSL,. ^ 

^•ildci-nras and the old prcsci ves cmik {[ 1()lll ,' l;lins tl 

For example, the valleys of lht _ Kt ' Many of' 
U in <)!cl "lining towns strung along I,1C v:i W S( , m c of tho u>v 


areas—wil 

cut ion in every rofipon 
follow could he Hie degox 

«i« “s. 


V — inininiT towns strung —- p t ; iL ,„ , im] c ui u^ 

■_ Wr| s have line Victorian buildings which (hc y desef 

• ° nh y of nrc.«>rtfnilnii in their entirety. C ‘. ses o8 clo 

of g" rish 


preservation in 

BWethon f rom the intrusion 
burs. 


Lake lhircrofL northern Virgin*- 


tt 'ifihxclsoo} ntui suburbs. 
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1 l0VV ns of Vermont and New Hampshire wjui oiv 
m fsmn ^nitdin^ cowKiiniic a landscape so tlo.tr in us th 
11 lli T k[ lt calendars, These areas lire examples ^ 
rv ^ buikling and in cultivated laud, Hie wi Idemc 
u ^' nsi: P‘irls thiu were beyond the rcnch of cuidvaiioi 
organic program to anchor llic prevalence of this way 
rl brings beauty in the land and is living evidence of 01 
' n P bat'lidnivs arid values. 

111,1sl l >rc ^'nl our proposals wilh these broad brush “iirgge*. 
^ design eii the overall scale of America because we hv 
L ' ” l1r country as a whole. As i\ whole we shall improve d 
' be;mlies, If it Is necessary to begin on a large scale, it * 
necessary (□ progress to the domain with the most proH 
ml therefore with the greatest opportunities. We shall iYj] 
proposals for urban design at the metropolitan scale. 




Atlanta, Georgia, 


Suburbs. 
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^c n ^ ,m portam clues to ihe way each building k approached, 
s P fc cian LLSet ^ ^ gives lhc city an csscnlial skeleton within which 
^ridings and clusters are the vital organs and in which the 
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f0RrtUft: ^rnjtolrm Form and Pattern 

rb H i n disign sil metrnpnlitnn scale involves Mudy of lolal Nict J 
ctir i 'T 1ll ni ° Ur mclro P n,lt:m '■ runs sire fust becoming iindiller j 
. 11 ' u ' ,,K ^ ^ E1 |di:i/.ardt whereas they could become works uf art- 
1 * ( ] 'n bopolium scale, planning is now inadequately limited to 

™d \m aitd t n 
combine 

°. T f t ' lvl 1,3 MiHC case Tor design on n metmpol 


nnsporlntkm relations. 




is l lie re fore ncccuwry to 
1m -ill die elements of metropolitan form into it total approach 
kr in state the ease for design on n metropolitan scale, 

We (impose iliai all our metropolitan areas be studied to discern 
1 lc,r L ‘ vo l v hig form and that,, subsequently, designs be made 
ploiing (he likely alternative forms which could be perfected 
thmugh present techniques—transporl.ilion planning, land-usej- 
designation, open space, new sntcllilc towns, and new urban cor¬ 
ridors* 

borni ami pattern constitute an armature for urban organization 
Both derive from topography, function, and transportation. Par 
ticuhir forms have particular implications. Dependent cm form and:; 
pattern arc proximity In green space, mix I lire of parts, choked, 
opportunity, accessibility of various facilities, obsolescence, and, 
stability, Form is fundamental to climatic orientation as well as! 
cacli person’s sense of where he is in the city. 

77ae Year 2000 Plan for Washington, D.C., deals with alternate; 
forms for growth and has become a focus of planning dbcLosiom 
in WnshingloiFs metropolitan area. The San Francisco Pay met¬ 
ropolitan area is a large circle geographically. Recent studies of it- 
future possibilities strongly connote variations of pattern, l>c 
finder and open space plans of Copenhagen involved considerable 
study of metropolitan forms, Metropolitan planning studies tor the 
Mimicapolis-SL Paul area likewise required an examination Ui 
alternate possible forms. A metropolitan form and pattern pair, 
proposes in broad terms the physical design possibilities Ol a city 
and their implications. In so doing, it consolidates alt elements ok 
urban design at a very large scale into one easily understoodJ 
concept. j 

Program: A Metropolitan Open Space System 

A corollary to a metropolitan design structure and form is aj 
metropolitan open space plan. Although it is inherently part of 
a large-scale urban design structure v it is so important u design 
element dull it must be considered independently. 

We propose that every metropolitan area prepare a master plan 
for open spaces, tluU the open space plan be envisioned as a total 
structure complementary to the built-up areas of the city, and that 
M possible means be brought to bear on the establishment of open 
space reserves. There is nothing new about (his concept. It was 
developed and proven right here in the United States. 

About ninety years ago a father suggested to his energetic son 
Uni an interesting, day's excursion would be to lake a commuter 
lr im out of the city, get oil at an outlying town, walk dreumfer- 
Cilti dly nloiw wooded trails to n neighboring town and then return 
{ j l . J s cm ui« another commuter train, i he young man took his 
’ ||h ^ :lt Kiee and recorded perhaps fifteen or twenty such excur¬ 
sions m his diaiy- 

' 'I I,c father was Charles W. Eliol, President of Harvard Univcv- 
sily . ,,, c ‘ son was Charles Eliol, later 10 become one of America’s 
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Ifeclt. if no < inipossible, to create it by razing built-up areas, whctln 
in. or far beyond, the reaches of the metropolis. Today the b is 
urban distance is the area the average person can readily iravers 
That aners considerable lerritory and should determine lhc upp, 
CmiNuJ iIk 1 ujx-ii sysicms wc musi now crc:ito—[lie nmtkr 

ani;iicijuiris lo liliofs concept of nearly a century ago. 



Fmgffwt; th-wgn for Metropolitan Transportation 




Rnul hmkluv^ for the amomobile is tEie largest single urban 
reconiruction program today. Ji has forced planning "in every 
mrinpohom area, but the type of planning it is fosicring is lim¬ 
ited. Ofu-n it is misapplied, Seeking to increase mobility it has 
often tieslioycd vilal urban tissue, iLs unccrtainlies placing many 
itrkm mras in a stnie of limbo wliile route and cons [ruction sched¬ 
ules -ire debated. Urban expressways made Lheir debitL as land- 
linkways a half century ago. 1‘lie roads, often the product 
* i [lie lamKeapc nrcluiccfs .sk3U N were aligned for artful scijuences 
U u: iyi urban and rural. The green axis of lhc landscaped park- 
w.ty ^nw a path tlimugh [tic city, its landscaping accompanying 
’ ,lt ^ 1 ' Vk| bum (he iiteen count]y.side into Lhc heart of a cily. Its 


bridges 


recalled Lhc progress of Lhc route. M the roads were prose, 


l 'c bridges were pturiry. These dements of roadway design have 
^ L ' Cfl relegated and forsaken bul, worse, the emphasis on 
°\y ^ lvlu - k dves lias been exaggerated beyond proportion. 

purpusc program of urban design for IransporLalion which 
jhr a[ y lir^t as an institution Lo be served. We propose Lhal 

. . . transportation be examined as a pj elude Lo any iraas- 

j ^ 11 ^13 improve me ill programs. The design of the roadway and 

^ik' r llriLlusnci: - s i s but one aspect of proper road design; the 
l ci 4 Lijoii and tic,sign of every means of urban [NinsputlalloH 
^ Pt L] uuic basic to all transportation design. 'I he current piC’ 
3luU,| nobile travel h an adolescent stage in ciicu- 
m Pf-tnuing, Rail rapid transit has been unfairly neglected in 
£Uj h>nu>bile era. For over fifty years rail rapid transit has 
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I mt \ n t) m% 

tnnciuu Uny ntm Huhvwy that ml\ «iafc* ii m aitfaclive a* f if no* 

m mi if ,f -11 pjf- thrui, rhe automobile for Hie trip '■> vor V 
M ^ * mi- hMh r j on 'if/; of n^wci 1 vtbwuy* of tb^ v/or'd 

''M nify ,- f// f , CIJf m fj;ifTi?>ifr^ Oerrmmy, which 

1,r ,i#% '-Furedrs mi comfort m*l appeal In Fflfh one Ifsan r^Jirs 
ori juTjIjc; iifr . irj preytmi Ore deafening roar and clack iff f^rnilhif 
hi [hi 1 oM subway, Jr, Stockholm eaT* -uumn foa^ murah- color, ^ 

C fK ^ ,rfi< ' tr *^ light and mry, 7 he 'foromo Mibv/rty elope ire cor-t* 
IHX'fcd iTinfu %Jie(krr m [,rI' f-rrji mi^ 2> AgAifl* III Paris essch StSliOfl 
J,r * ik own Matiomn^ter —oite on each platform —vj contrcS 
opera from*, 

If we rxcrchcd I lie design ingenuity iitvj Ted on airplane travel 
wx wr Ft ih | if if r orifice advances making th. c ^/air-pte: v;cni minor 
m Imagine, for example, way train rn which a 

f >f khr4 r. served, where the morning newspapers cenki b * ; 
r^rifj in rrinihifi, where the morning news r„ presented on TV, ^ 
where flic frequency of irriim a^^urev adequate ssaring for rdL A ?’ 
dioil v/lulr After tl|c workers' journey, sch- . Jren cotlld use H 
tfie sniiie [rains, giving them a place for homework comparison: “ 
OM ! l |(:lf way In sdioot, or even presenting televised lessons fer the 
more sliulrous, A niclropoliinn school system could be dsvissd to 
give children a city-wide choice of schools, perhaps encconSisnE 
again the vpcdali/ed higli scltools once prevalent in older cities. 
fJuring I he day tlie Jiouvev/ife could conveniently travel to shopping 
centers I he irain could post advertising pages of ihe daily news¬ 
papers, :i% well as .shoppers' guides. Packages could be delivered 
to Mil?way stations via a special service, as thev arc on intercity 
bus yy:Ueuis, Arclnicct Louis iustement. I : AIA* is currently con¬ 
jecturing on the possibilities of preplanned high-densily de^dop- 
ments at outlying subway stations in the Washington, D C, area. 
These could be new nuclei for office and business dusters and 
Cfuiki help balance the subways' outbound and inbound loach. 

C ritics of stibway .systems decry their fixed Iccation and hence 
their purpcirtcd inflexibility. Subway routes are no less permane n + t 
ih;m the auuunobile expressway and certa'miv take up les> svzct 
Further, they do nut elbow' existing urban areas cut of existence 
Wui before ihe subway can be expected to present ns credentials 
to the publics it must be given a fair chance to compete for atten¬ 
tion, The lime has lung passed when road construction was ap¬ 
proved through public referendum. We pay fur our roads every 
lime we purchase gasoline. We pay for a proposed public transit 
system mil) when we agree h> pass on a bond issue. To the surprise 
of many, San Franciscans did just that in recent years. They agreed 
lo tax themselves for this subway. Yet the capital outlay ?ur"their 
entire system is surpassed by California's total budget for roads in 
the coming year ah me, 


Jtt) iton, hhiMiti httwfis 


Proftratn; A pprmu hm# the City 

U ,c lirsl si f' lM l>f :i cil y leaves n lasting impression Whin cities 
wurc sniiilk-t their entrances wtrre dearly market! by a gat- Sl - Uu . 
hritl^u, »»■ static oilier feature. The entrances to most cities T’ 
now generally obscure. They arc more a progression ot undifferen? 
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" fisting appro-ielKS arc quite gcwl ami serve os i|h,, lr t - 
& sample, the a.r W™* to Salt LnVc City ffl)m tll , 

it* r' is>0,1 - crs °” ;! lhn ,in s 5'Je over the Rocky Mo U „- 
<*'%« d«*P over SaU Lake City to the airport. A,rivi, lfi 
***■ never lose sight of the mminlaim mnl the city together' 
^•v„ driving i« Hie import limousine to the city's central 
> pity's municipal airport places arriving passengers 


v' 


if!? 


^ ’ , n g passeiigers a line view of the central city loners across 


|V^ 


. ♦ , -T., ■ . 1 . & puMititEcrS 

of the ventral city. Flic location of Boston's airpoit gives 

, , . .. -k lion iri^m isf ^ . . . ■ - * 


„ r -iYii>£ | ‘ ' . si-,. ^ V across 

h :,hor. San l-ran cisco s Golden Gate Bridge is the portal 

l 1 a lied States from the Pacific—a poetic counterpart to the 
i.tes of Japan. The Statue of Liberty in New York harbor 
T ^; o , the most meaningful symbols of all at the entrance to a 
Ihc epproi'ch to Dallas from the west across a branch of the 
ytinilj ivi^er was eaiefullj designed a half century ago; so was 


iV »|T r ' wc 


eh to Manhattan on the West Side Highway and the 


t^i.h to Boston down the Charles River embankment. 


1 \ well-designed entrance to the city heightens anticipation, alerts 
powers of sight, aids orientation, and sharpens the eye for 
hill observation of the things ahead—-which brings us to the 


p; full 

consideration of views and vistas. 




Chrve/.im/, Ohio. 
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ftpmiiit-' Metropolitan Views and Vistas 


Evm city is characterized by certain key vistas. Some of these 
ibu^ embrace eithei tlie entire city or a substantial purl of it, white 
ether major views cover only a sjjieul but nevertheless telling por~ 
tkwi of itie city. These views need "the formal recognition, protec¬ 
tion, mu! enhancement of a design plan. 

We propose that every city survey and evaluate its important 
vistas and draw up a map wiLh the objects and angles of view, to 
wrve as a basic document against which related construction can 
be checked. On the vista map necessary corrections of elements 
fnarring (he view, as well as unsightly parts which need screening, 
would he indicated. Also, the many dormant views in the city can 
bt noted—views which, if opened up, could play a major visual 







A b; 3 sie category of views would include such differentiation as 
cx hju v >f the panorama, its symbolic importance, the distance 
' vSi ^h U is perceived, the degree to which it is seen, and its 
mad nice to tJic city's hierarchy of values. Too often today, 
*w ^ overplayed and major objects lack sufficient 

Tl 

T| |( J V St 4 u cnee ol views would have to be given special attention, 
l i^o.ich experience is essentially a sequence of views. So t too, 


's the 


tUl1 vcmeni through and around a city. Special studies could 
nu | Purlieu la rly important movement-vista sequences in 
^° )iUd definite design suggestions. An example will illusliuie 

Ci1 h:mce approach to Washington, D C., from Ihe north 
UVC| New York Avenue, which is the extension of a rather 
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I ^ 1 -'M I’Liiiht'fipgd highway, Vvhcn !lirit highway ends to enter tu p - 

Ci f l v thcrnmi llK NVw York Avenue), it recall a chaotic tli«-rray 

^ iiujccUany—hrrriJIy an appropriate dr^t irrs pres sic n of 

f . Further along., the mad rises to other 3 long 

^ 1S ' 4 *^ v ‘ ^ apifol dnmc 3i the tenter of ihe dly* ahotif a mite 
" ITU ^ 4 ^'"' ;nva V I hat distance is ju\f about correct fur a first long- 
J kM,mtA ' v *vvv of the Capitol dome, hut it in badly murred by a 
napha£;,n] fore l' tonntI of iruckyank and w|mf?>ak *nreho«c*. 

irb careful land shaping, however, the immediate foreground 
Lonh! be blocked from sight. The middle distances of the panorama 
^"uild then he f;if enough away to mute its discordances, and the 
t aphid dome could stand out in unimpaired dignity. 

No less important than the views nj the city ar™ the views front 
u Steen Idler Rasmussen has commented on the characteristic 
American grid layout which gives an almost infinite view of the Ay 
Io CVL "fy s if eel, lor each street Frames ,i piece of sky id normal eye 
IcvcL For a European this is a treat. For us it h perhaps too Fre¬ 
quent to be desirable. The eye needs points of reference in the city, 
well placed as distinct objects seen in silhouette agumt the iky. 
But Rasmussen's observation suggests an import nl role for visra 
design. 

Just i\r nature h the best setting for a city when seer* tram afar, 
tiie city iisclf can act as a picture frame for vicing nature. 
Photographers know ibis very well. Often the mori modest of 
architectural elements exploit this possibility. The old bay window 
In a scries of row houses on a grid street allows people to a 
long axial vista of the street. On Boston's Beacon Hill this design 
provides a tine sweeping view of the Charles River or the Basten 
Common. In San Francisco it alTords long views of the bay. The 
bay window serves an effective role in relieving the closeness of a 
street of row houses. It can be credited with helping to make the 
high-density row house areas livable. 

Other designs for ihe out-looking vista include the skyscraper 
rooftop observatory, the shoreline promenade, the hilltop park, the 
bridge into the city, and the parkway as it passes ewer high ground. 
A day’s study of your own city would reveal many more. 

Program: The Metropolitan Skyline 

Closely allied to views and vistas is the urban skyline—indeed, 
it is a chief component of vista. The late Henry Churchill, FATA, 
noted that we do not see three-dimensional objects in plan ben by 
vertical definition. Albert Mayer, FAIA, spoke in some deEad 
about the current anarchy of our contemporary skylines m his ad¬ 
dress before the 064 AT A convention, 

Jn colonial days the accents of skylines proclaimed a hierarchy 
of values. C haracteristically, the skyline consisted of church steeples 
a! high point with a domed building, usually a s cm of government, 
as the focus. l ire watch lowers, shot towers, or signal towers had 
distinct profiles and did not add con fusion-twit her did a cluster 
of ships’ masts in the harbor, for they were thin, almost Tied ike. 
All of these secondary skyline femmes had secondary visual roles 
which complemented the one or two prime skyline accents. 

Our contemporary skylines eamvot be read in such a simple way, 
for 11veirs is an order proclaiming multiplicity of values and goals. 
Almost limy American city serves as an indication of a raw skyline 
rdcr we have last been developing. The center is a cluster of many 


slvaflv Few, if any. correspond with each other. I hey are distil 
nuishell primarily by apparent age or newness when seen in coin- 
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. it* ‘'‘"slamhnu P™“lc or the metropolis, expressways 

^ k l hi- arlMIl ‘"'B™ 1 ° S'* drivers views «r it ns ( ] 1C y T 
sl " 1 !, jl ilie city. 1 ikcw.se, _lhe millying clusters or single shafts net 
f 11 '' j r hcnii slylmc verticals for tire miigoing driver, 'llms llic 
* ! )llt i-erticals of Hie city form a new reciprocity of view. 
’'YvM'-viop litio old Skylines, particularly low ones with historic 
I > erubo1ic aavnts. is especially vital. In some cities laws have 
^./passed to restrict building height as a means to protect the 
u'iik This nuist be done with caution, for a continuous stretch 
Y low buildings can be dull. Unless i( is effected through a 
Yu pit"'. sol,K m;i P 1- rcalur « of the skylines are likely to be 
lY-tt-d oil inadvcrtemly. in addition, unavoidable urban appurle- 
niiicL's such as smokestacks, TV masts, mechanical penthouses, 
(jilllinuids, aitti telephone relays begin to assume more important 
visual importance than they deserve. Simple rules-do not work in 
tuples sit 

\\c have underlined the need for a careful skyline plan for each 
c ]iy fc C i, [ uinensur;Ue with its particular physical condition, This plan 
nllis i of course, be made in conjunction with die groups of people 
die can control the skyline- -private builders and developers lo- 
c.etlu' 1 - with city oil trials who can exercise control through zoning. 
Guidine these decisions must be a sound and realistic design plan, 
w (iase major emphasis is the development of a handsome urban 
skyline. 

Program: Special Sites 

A stjline plan would quickly begin to specify sites of special 
verlieal pfuminence, but not all (he special sites of a city arc high. 
Swim lovdying sites also have fine vistas, from them. There are 
others with an historical connotation, others containing parlicu- 
b* r l\ line old buildings, and still others which contain important 
public Inti Mings, These make up the special sites of the city, 

propose that every city designate its outstanding sites, sc- 
by a number of criteria which measure died value to Ehe 
tit) ami the public ut large. The special sites plan could also outline 
P^gfams loj improvement where necessary, In addition, the plan 
^ mj 1d he inhucntial in shaping the metropolitan design structure. 
f J r| W could be significant hubs and nodes, distinguished by 

th ^ivi C[ - , h WcJ , , |S usc 

Society [jin in Philadelphia, an old historic quarter of the city, 
^ improved by rehabilitation and the addition ut cm dully 
l() wm and new row houses. La Villila in San Antonio rep- 
:iSl historic area which is carefully protected and udiul) 
thc Uis Angeles Chapter AlA recently made a study show - 
J l<Hv ]li Ilsidrs could be beautifully developed for u vancly ot 
Wii r —' n dTect treating the whole design of hillside -mi 
tw"^ ^ u work of art. This they proposed as an alternative to 
Hl hvtpicm and too wanton bulldozer terracing. 
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1 lie ^ppri> P ,chc^ nnd settings of major public Imikling^ ihouhi 
k ’ ‘^signaicil as sprci.ll silcia Many river bunk, arid urban iltore- 
! inc ^ mi •"'il^r used for industrial ojn-rsilion. can become inicresl- 
’uji iiWnwn end fives for mixed rc^icli! nt ui i uttucrci sil-r^'-rca I i<jn-it 
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l,SCp cartel areas, once chief provisioning centers, enn si ill 
buRtutn ns suppliers to in town hmch, hospitals, restnuranis, ^ 
iiLSltlulioriH. In addition, they can thrive as specialty restaurant and 
gounnent centers, I hey need designation as special places 
prevail in the lace of uncaring development 

f ounllcss opportunities for private developers will thus be sup¬ 
plied. Indeed, there arc many projects private developers cannot 
undertake without the provisions which designation a" a speeds] 
area gives, I Ids official designation should also facilitate lending 
money for unusual types of buildings and development. The HI II-A 
experimental housing programs and numerous air-rights designs m 
cities around the country hint at the need for greater innovation* 


Lat Vegas, Nevada. 


Urban Design nt the Seale of the City 

Tlic programs we suggest for metropolitan areas arc, of course, 
equally applicable to the smaller and more familiar urban entities, 
the city, the town, nnd the village. We address our proposals to the 
metropolis because that is the critical urban entity of our day. 
Discussions of lhe city versus the country or the city versus the 
suburb miss the real issue entirely. The principles of urban design 
at the metropolitan scale hold for smaller types of cities because 
the problems of design arc essentially the same; of course, differ¬ 
ences of scale introduce vast differences of emphasis and treatment* 
However, we can now proceed to some individual elements of 
design, In these programs, working at a more familiar scale, vve 
are likely to achieve the first steps toward our larger objectives. 

Program: Plan for Urban Open Space 

la current city plans open spaces arc designated for use as parks, 
playgrounds, schoolyards, benches, nnd athletic stadiums. There 
are many more types and sizes of open spaces, however* 

We propose a design plan for urban open spaces containing a 
category of open spaces with more intricate classifications of size 
and type. A proper classification would begin with the sidewalk, 
the basic but most neglected of all open spaces. The classification 
would continue with small plazas, malls, large plazas, boulevards 
and avenues, small and large parks, bodies of water and their 
shorelines, It would merge with the urban open space system of 
the metropolis. An urban open space system must be considered 
along with the metropolitan system. Individual counties and cities 
in a metropolis each have a role to play iu creating the larger 
open space system. 

Classification of size and use alone, however, is inadequate. 
Open spaces must not he designed as isolated islands of space but 
i,s a connected network of spaces, in relation to the areas they 
serve. The public open spaces serving a neighborhood of row 
Ikuiscs are quite dillercnt from the small plazas of a busy city cen- 
M or aiomul a school, or indeed in an area of detached houses* 
In addition, Ihe uses of open spaces differ from season to season. 
So, also, do the kinds of landscape Ireatmenl appropriate to various 
types of parks. 
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,f "‘ . m , thought* on wlut he culls urban clioicognmhy “ 
‘^Tpttr pedestrian circulation plan would knit the movement 


i nfopu j — i. . we movement 

,'J nedcstrirm mio a city-vmlc network. It would be connected 
[A ^m-rmors of pedestrian l in flic-pur king garages, bus 
. iLl h>v;iy stations. 'I Ins plan would also be based on the princl- 


j suh'vnv .. . . V '"' 1 uu oaseti on the princl- 

J ai Uni processional movement as was done in Renaissance 

.I Ivimutic towns If mnliT i . i 


r- - - ,lliJ 111 ncnmssiUKC 

gildings :uid baroque towns* It could as well be bused on lhc 
frttre casual movement. sequences found in medieval towns. De- 
jj^etl as formal or niToi mu I \v;tfks> city streets could be furnished 
w jih adful accents, events, pauses, transitions, intersections, mid 
,1 arrival. A pedestrian circulation plan would guide de- 
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program: Municipal f rees 




It is a sad commentary that a nation which once led tile world 
in pin tiling and canny for street trees now neglects this most wel¬ 
come urban feature. A few generations ago a municipal street-tree 
program was a pic requisite of civic pride. We seldom attend to 
our sired trees now except when It is too lute or else Lo remove 
dangerous branches. We seldom shape them to proper form lo 
keep diem healthy* Many new strecL trees arc too small and are 
planted in places where their size makes them easy prey to the 
normal abuses of city life* ■ - 

We propose that every city reestablish a dedicated street-tree 
plaining program, Trees can do more to beautify and humanize a 
itmn* any single element alone. Street trees must be chosen 
mi i lie basis of beauty and practicality and be supervised under an 
'^pk cure program. 

Judies show'that St is less expensive for a city lo take care of 
ihun to allow them to deteriorate. City trees must be 
to diminish water loss by evaporation. Their roots must 
fed by water. The typical dirt pockets found, at die 
el city trees arc mean to view and hardly ample for nourish" 
lief”r tind l{s P mc1 ' c; d aspects, a municipal lice program Is a 

f ° r imaginative design. 

N *»•>: lUmric UfMhttt 

l)f Ric most breathl;iking siglUs in the world is Unit ol 
'^rican city at night. From ilie air the paimrns and coois 


, k — m night. From ilie air the pi 1 
'S 1 ' 1 * ''Will like- ;rn x r:iy The 11 Kmirnalion or cities is one o 
^'" !1 "nuippL'd reservoirs ol modern urbtin design possibilil). 
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Unfortunately <,ur Imereti in si reel lighting h restricted nsersty « 
j <:intlkpowcr F V/iicn it could Urivc for w;tec*JYe ftn? 

^tiiutifyjfiji illumiariLion. 

Wt' propose nr him design plan* lor cily illumination* 
wiiU ilttr ivinsl practical areas of uj)proven icmL Hnl of zJfi 
conkl eliiiily ik pathway? of urban expressways by dfofinti types 
of light, Wo could then illtiminnle social juntliom and, rreat 
I he lessu fnlerJts and \Uw/^pcct\ streets v/illi Jtpproprsaf' lifading 
lldd would ii-.i.f Nhj a code. 




We ir mid dr vein p spectnl types of lights for pedes Irfan streets. 
In our zeal to pet die maximum amdlcpow .r per rpmre fooL 
we have lirsl installed overly bright lights, then reduced the 
l>er fd lights In a minimum, and finally re ortsd to huge p^/lts 
completely nut rtf scale, V/c have also overused fircrCTry-vapot' 
l;vm|>s on perlrstrian streets, f'ede:,Irian slreei ■ require a more deli- 
cnle lighting, In shopping streets the light from .hop windowv orori 
provides adctjuale illurnimtlioti by itself. On sue), streets, lighting 
has an esthetic rote—to unify (he direct by receding dot!ike Hgfnv, 
Having completely neglected pedestrian lighting for forty year-, 
we must icmcmber thdl it is nut only a mailer of a fine pole end 
lamp- “it is a matter of the total appearance of the .tree* or road 
and its lights seen together. 


-. t 


> ■ " L i 
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w'f hi J " CJ LJL . J.i * 

Stt/i Juan. Puerto Rico, 


Sou Jifitn , Puerto Rku. 


Program: Street Fur tut it re 

Sired lighting is one dement of a whole category of ob 
which we have conic to call street furniture. While there ha-s oven 
much thought riven to this subject there have been few results, 
We propose a program of street furniture design and an ar¬ 
rangement among manufacturers to make lictter designi' 1 ’ 1 '- 1 ' 
Licls available. These include street benches, advertising ftJOil 
lamps, pavilions, bus and cab shelters, canopies, and p.anti.iU 
boxes. 

Shopping center malls have given much attention to these 
details, and other urban developments show promise. Charles 
Center in Uallimorc, Constitution flaza in Hartford, and Zeeken- 
dorf I’laxa in Denver display the kinds of furniture our street, 
should abound in. 

1'rogrciin: Surd I!uni ware 

While street furivilurc serves people directly, street hardware 
pertains to the outfiltings of utility and mechanical systems, in¬ 
cluding parking meters, utility poles, lradio signals, transformers, 
overhead wires, Ira (lie signs, direction signs, curbs, manhole 
covers, sewer covers, police and lire call boxes. 

We propose a program to improve the design of till street hard¬ 
ware As with street furniture, it is the manufacturer who can 
ell eel (he biggest changes—if the cities throughout the country 
request them Cities will want better-designed street fixtures 
furniture as well as hardware—if the sujK-norily of better design 
can he shown. I Ids is a job for architects in general, to be ac¬ 
complished through their local AIA chapters. 

Atlvertisine signs would he emphasized particularly in tins pro- 
in m The street advertising or hillhoaid tutloslty is one of the 
hipest and best organized in the country, exeieismg considerable 
milhii-il power in many communities. It should launch a research 
iinm 10 improve this striking component of modern city life, 
1 , r j,| st ,nie mens advertising signs constitute SO per cent of the 
visual scene, nr even more. The ievent contributions to visual 
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. ifo-lniii Sculpture u/iri Art 

n'.s of ibe Street need not 


. . olI timing 01 " cva ™i nil he utilUmian In ( |, c 

Vr rt r Jcsig» [here sure,y IS 1X10,11 f01 11 ml Ml ihe S|liril 

lin e hiiud anJ Ehc sense of hunmr rtn the other 


ilT joes diis belter lll ; m nrl antt sculpture in the sired*. 

\V* P r 


N llllltn % r ose dial every city resume i| lc lime-honored Irjulftinnn 
,, i; iliiil budgets be set sisiOc Fur sculpture, outdoor mm Ms, 
1 ?V >L -nl desruns- fountains, bells, and commemorative plaques, 
111 he l well^resigsicil sired bard ware is a krtul of sculpture- 
|n ^ ' lhcr e must hc room in QUr citics and provisions in our 
, .-^imJgcls for art for art's sake, Statues placed nt key points of 
clV ^. Uv peveiaim the sense of place. They also indicate an im- 
1 vi int direct mil- commemorate a citizen or a noteworthy event, 
^ I LJ ]|cr the eye a point of retcrencc, I he city needs reminders 
Thanmn values for its hurrying throngs, and those values must 
0 .,j , include humor. Wc do little to provide for this and so it is 
Misprise that people will often furnish their own, A Southern 
M s mh io Washington said that he had no trouble finding his way 
t ,. )LirU l ][e simply referred to the frequent equestrian statues, all 
u [ who sc belli ads, hc observed, Meed north. On Commonwealth 
Avenue in Boston there is a statue of a Viking, arm upraised to 
,lt:ule |jj s ^yes as he scans new lands. The recess formed by his 
w i shoulder, and head perfectly accommodates a cardboard beer 
cnruxi. An irresistible tradition thus exists among the nearby 
college fraternities: every Monday morning a beer carton rests 
on the Vikings shoulder. 

la our terribly serious world these bits of merriment constitute 
:i case for urban decorations that make us laugh. For those city 
councils not yet prepared to stick their necks out so I nr, we sug¬ 
gest a look at die many works t)f Carl Millcs in ibis country. For 
those with smaller budgets, we recoin mend some thinking about 
the ubiquitous blank walls exposed so Frequently when buildings 
arc razed. These wails are usually stuccoed. They oiler superb 
uppncinnitics for temporary large-scale murals. On a more sobei 
flute we might erect modest glass cases for display of paintings in 
the street, as is done in many small Danish towns. 


Program; Sculpturing the Landscape and Cityscape 

Speaking of an in the street, it is fitting to speak of art on 
thr mmm[. Many cities have flat areas which would welcome 
in topography. Low hills at certain strategic points of view 
c,,n block on l irrelevant and distrading objects, 

^ L ‘ propose programs, where appropriate, lor the artificial 
sctdpitninot the urban landscape lo enhance views, complement 
a ndfouu T a ml correct visual errors, Land sculpturing oilers many 

posssbitJiics. 

^“t all, earth from highway or building excavation furnishes 
j'py Mi:)U.-rhil for link hills in uliKi'wlsi: lint jilnvj^ioitiul-'i. 'I liis 
beni ’rictf successfully in Detroit. The m:iny marina ilovdop- 
Mp ;, l'’ng coastjI areas arc superb opportunities Im uicnlivo 
' ,nu ;!nu|.-writer scutpiurc. Unusable lull sites can be reshape*! 
SltCs buildings or for vista-promontories. Berms can blot 
views from the highway and be effective shields agai 
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alon/'T ! >nco,1,in fi Carefully sculptured eartli banks 

a nVil ' r c:tn Lo divert mhiikI waves from residential 

* x J S, i , w,,rk *' f Thomas Jefferson reminds us of artful earth 
11,0,1 dug shallow ditch nr "ha h;i M around ins house 
jl , l( [ >hllL ^ 1n to ^cep cattle from wandering inui tlic gardens— 
1,1 h i avoiding obsliaction of his scenic vistas. 


ij 

r °x rn,n: Ww l-'/.H lilt Survey tmtl the Parts oj the City 



A to n til ti river ji/odiois. 


Assessing lire visual c|ucililics of a site is a familiar aspect of 
‘Uc ulccluic, whether the site be urban or rural. In the third 
^luiptei we onMined ;iu elementary approach lo making a visual 
Miivey on nn urban scale, Perhaps ir would he better In think of 
^ich a survey as an urban design survey, for not all the conditions 
of a site are visual. 

We propose lhal every city be surveyed and assessed for its 
quality and amenity as environment, Assets and liabilities will be 
discerned and evaluated, the resulting daks serving as a basic 
reference for formulating urban design action plans. 

Hie visual or urban design survey will detect sections of the 
city distinguished by use, character, quality, mixture, form, pattern, 
and mood, Among the more commonly recognized urban parts ; 
which should receive attention are those discussed below. 


Program; The Downtown 

Downtown areas have received the most attention because they 
2rc the vital hubs of our cities and have the most articulate spokes¬ 
men. So far, successful designs for downtown rejuvenation have 
been those tied to sound traffic, business, and financing studies. 

We propose an expanded program of downtown rejuvenation* 
stressing urban design. Downtowns will continue to be the nuclei 
of our cities. The objectives of these programs arc; to make down¬ 
towns easy to reach through all transportation media; to make 
them worth frequenting because of their facilities, diversity, and 
attractions; and to develop a resident population to keep them 
alive at all times, 

AfA chapters have contributed many successful downtown re¬ 
juvenation programs. Little Rock and Salt Lake City arc out¬ 
standing examples of their advantageous application. 

Program; Rehabilitating Old Neighborhoods 

Urban renewal is now emphasizing rehabilitation ot old areas, 
using a method that seeks lo prevent and reverse the effects of 
blight in old neighborhoods. In the short and long rum tins scheme 
will be less costly and more successful in producing better neigh¬ 
borhoods ihan even the most ambitious redevelopment programs. 

We propose special programs for examining and planning the 
improvement of old neighborhoods, along with action to assure 
Use soundness of existing neighborhoods. Such elforts A\W for care¬ 
ful survey and analysis work to disclose these elements stabilizing 
ami those blighting a neighborhood. They also require design 
plans for the removal of blighting influences and the introduction 
of stabilizing elements, 

tiood shopping schools, parks, accessibility to roads and public 
Irmisil; good churches and neighhos hood institutions; good houses 
and streets; good jobs and municipal services—these are the ski- 
bili/nm ole me it is in a neighborhood. Delei ioi utlng houses, poor 
schools, irullie congestion, poor access, poor shopping, poor public 
services, noxious air, nuisance uses, unemployment, ghetto char- 
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join'll ' ,,K .j lt n_ iimiu: 1 1 lv -* sound pm Is nf mi old building and rc- 

pf rf sU ” j'^' 1 lM , M mnd. Restoration and remodeling of :in nihim 
Liallv important. 

af c.i f L I, ^ p |0 t>rmns for tP il- restoration anil remodeling nf 

I’". 1 ..,, ,d ih^ city. Ihe objective is In develop interesting 

hisi'' r "- ’ l uvs of the city as well as to acid to the sum of 

taA**"? , r[ s 
, -iv pans. 

11 " I tunliT h to recreate [be .scale, atmosphere, mul character 

It * _they should also be cure fully blended with 

; 111 ij extended in sympathetic modern terms 


fi r , r cns_lltey should also be cure fully blended with 

uf tlK ' ll . lU -iand extended in sympathetic modern terms. 
■ j- i n c 1 * L1 ^ ■ * 1 

1 ;/ s j t m ay be wise lo relocate old buildings to more 

la S ° 15 '' uc sell in s:s. A group of them can oc collected to recreate 

-pprop 111 L vj {|. l( , L% i;p c Mystic, Connecticut. In oilier eases a 

Jft *' lli J historic buildings on historic sites can undergo :t careful 

? ou l’ ° , n ns ■•rain which adds harmonious new buildings to fill 

restoration pi l, s' 

ji, c voids between the old. 
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p r{>i; rwi>: Suburban Center* 

L our road networks grow, the number of suburban centers 
- which embody, almost without exception, the most hap- 

■ rnni.h possible. It is a pity thju they cannot earn from 
r |j, w -iMa lined industrial park the bcnehls of good design, 
i V. -enters ire usually at'highly accessible crossroad inter- 

^«* U hands. ^ ^ 

lies in which they he have Mule experience m plain g * 

We propose programs for 
“lou'^iiclcs and 

tion: ; 1 ^P j »S ()l fr^t'oL towers and medical groups, 
ample entrances Lm<J location for om<-e tHiir build- 

Of recniaiion Wkli»s». 

. . in .too „,=« .kcU he required l>y 

•I .be r „b,i, ere ... be pn** “ ‘^ scs 

developers themselves surely are at sin *" , , * unable to 

sponsible developers are willing 10 plan souiu ) ,■ punters can 

du su m the face ol unscrupulous eompeiitoi.v • • licc;v0 se they 

*”(! have taken leading positions toward | h csc 1 jusicned 

c,in he-t show the bene tits to be gained tom ^ () lV m c r. 

centers-- which arc, after all, a nmv 1>M , irt . main 

m oflcn the roads straddled by the subm ’■ s |„«iUI hv- 

^ routes, Expressways should not cut thrmg . - ^ (ho 

• Dass ^'ctn. with convenient connector ;o.n s ll 1 . j e| . ;1 s butter 

Raters, A ring of reserve land should surtounv "■ ( ,|. U| . 

be ^cn commercial buildings and houses. 1 hrough 
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ol iIu l pi'difirkin ways, Mk* ccnltii can lie cnnncck 1 *! to tHMihy 
UU) I^, liomcH, public tanittlirm% cU. ( ilms being tied uj 

Vi 'Nt?ly of Inm*tions, 

*Vht jVpw '/Vjh'iiv 

1 lie many new Mibitrta springing up hpmmkI our cili’-s present 
1 u bncsl t'pportuiulii s In build new resident iii I tomnufftillnv lint 
Inn often lliry me simply dull subdivision layouts one elnv* t one 

l)|K, imdilTi'icnfoik’d Imusinf, I'.^pcricncc has sliown Unit diversity 

of I muse type mid essential corn muni ty fadlilks are basic guar- 
iUilecK for slabili/ihg neighborhoods, 

pmpnsr prngrams for lhe shaping oT uhurbmi resid'.nlktl 
developments into viable new communities ublJ/ing all (he b-dw 
MH|ues 111,it can be brought In hear, Among the programs arc. die 
creation of open space reserves; preplanning of major utility lines 
lo direct growth; zoning provisions which allow developers to 
sub mi l their own plans for new towns in accordance with a county 
master plan; the requirement that subdivisions be welt designed 
as communilies; and the cooperation of individaut developers in 
joint eliteiprises. Most desirable would be the creation of design 
plans for enlhe suburban areas of new communions with a variety 
of building types, Cerium key open spaces, foci lilies, vis [ as, and 
fealures could he specified while ihe balance of the design could 
be designated as density alone-—thus paving live way lor flexibility 
in development, 

Some Not-Sn-liuidciilal Incidentals 






X a 

Plains nj the state oj Washington. 


Our comprehensive lisl o[ urban design programs is, of course, 
incomplete. It always will be. As long ;is wc pul our minds to it 
we. skill uncover new problems needing urban design intention. 

A moment’s thought readily suggests even further programs then 
those discussed—the restoration of despoiled town sites; the im¬ 
provement of local buildings like churches mid schools by reshap¬ 
ing their settings; the design of special enclaves like hospital areas, 
high schools, and college campuses woven into the community; 
the creation of places of fun in the city; and innovations in housing, 
particularly low-cosL housing. 

This task emphasizes the role of our professionals mid citizens 
throughout the country as it has never been emphasized be tore. 
Leadership will, of course, always come from individuals but even 
the best of individuals work more effectively when remlorccd by 
strong organizations. The AT A, for example, is a ready-made or¬ 
ganization at city, stale, and regional level. Its immediate obliga¬ 
tions at these levels include the arousing of mtvrcM mid contact 
will! the public and private groups which build our ernes. Ihe 
A1A should establish a Mayor’s Urban IVsign Advisoiy Inin- 
niiltee in every city ami a Governor's Ihb.m and keg.onal l esign 
Advisory t’ommiuee in every state. Hiese committees could a- 
nlain tire inmorlamv nf mban design at all levels ol public onder- 
., k i„„ r make suggestions to improve public policies ol action, be 
!; vehicle lor transmitting ideas; ael as ambassadors between the 
nla lining commissions of the cities, counties, and stales, and private 
[level oners. 1 oca I AlA publications could serve as map publn.a- 
lions for | >i esc n ling urban design ideas, live Utah (. ha pier AlA 
L lhi s vctv well in publicizing Salt bake Oty s downtown plan. 

t here are a iiuinber of special urban design problems winch can 
best be tackled by AlA chapters: the question of design controls; 
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